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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


a ee 

HE trial of Marshal Bazaine concluded on Wednesday, Decem- 

ber 10. After four hours’ consultation with the other six | 
judges, the Duc d’Aumale returned to the Court, and amidst a 
hushed silence delivered, ‘‘in the name of the French people,” 
the judgment of the Council of War. The judges unanimously 
found the prisoner guilty of ‘having capitulated in the 
open field,” and of ‘‘having negotiated with the enemy before | 
he had done everything required by duty and honour,” and 
condemned him to death, military degradation, and the ex- 
penses of the trial. In other words, Marshal Bazaine, losing 
his rank, his decorations, his medals, and a large portion of his 
property, is sentenced to be shot. 
sentence the seven judges unanimously signed a recommenda- 
tio to merey, because the prisoner had never been 
beaten in battle; and the President of the Republic, after some 
hesitation as to submitting the sentence to the Assembly—a 
course which would have been fatal to discipline—commuted it 
himself to military degradation—without formal ceremonial— 
and twenty years’ ‘‘ seclusion.” The effect of the sentence there- 
fore is that Marshal Bazaine becomes M. Bazaine, condemned for 
life to a mild form of imprisonment, and pays a fine estimated at 
£48,000, 


The fall of the man who, after all, won Gravelotte, and who 
was not under trial for his deeds in Mexico, is so tremendous, 
that the punishment may be considered sufficient. It is doubtful, 
however, whether it will be so esteemed France, where it is 
remembered that had half Bazaine’s army reached Gambetta, 
There is no like ihood, 
however, of any remonstrance, and the results of the trial have 
been three: —First, to warn French Marshals that they are to win 
campaigns for France, and not to lose them for political ideas ; 


France would probably have been saved. 


secondly, to increase greatly the military confidence in the Duc | 
d’Aumale, who throughout the trial has maintained the demean- 

our of a man who can control Marshals ; and thirdly, to increase 

indefinitely the influence of M. Gambetta. ‘The fou furieux was 

right, then, in continuing the war; right in believing that he 

could win if only Bazaine would fight, right in the fieree denun- 

ciation which half Europe believed to be a ery of wounded yanity, 

and not the ery of despairing patriotism. It will take time even 
yet, but M. Gambetta is thirty-five. 


The new Solicitor-General, Sir W. Vernon Harcourt, addressed 
his constituents at Oxford on Monday, in a very able and 
which he dislike of 
party-speeches, his thorough loyalty to the Established Church 
of England, his objection to any further organic reform at 
present, including even the extension of household suffrage to 
the counties, 


ambitious speech, in proclaimed his 


and generally his adhesion to the Conservative 
side of the Liberal party, of which he made himself some- 
what ostentatiously the spokesman. He modified his Con- 
servative - Liberalism, however, by one or two 
riders,—by a very strong adhesion to the doctrine of small 
armaments and low estimates, by an tribute to 
the political doings of Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright, and by an 
attack on the Education Act of 1870, in which, nevertheless, he pro- 


curious 


enthusiastic 


| schools, opposition to 


questions of 
} 


}) very skilfully 


] political career: 
| other words, we have a plain bid for Parliamentary influence in 


| sonally “with sentiments of a far warmer nature.” 
| . “o . . 
a justification of the passion 


Immediately after his | a 


tested against the only coherent policy adopted by its opponents, 
secularism, so that the alliance with him on that topic is not worth 
much to the Dissenters. In fact, his doctrine was that which for 
the hour is most in favour with the majority of the borough 
electors in large towns, namely, reduced taxation, ‘‘ unsectarian” 
further 

Protestant 
laissez-faire. He 


radical changes for the pre- 
sent, support of the Establishment, and, on 
social morality, 
that his acceptance of a legal office did not 
preferred the 


announced 


imply a legal career for anyone who, like him, 
and that in politics his ambition was high, In 
the Palmerston sense; and as Sir W. Vernon Harcourt is un- 
questionably able and ready, he may partially gratify his ambition. 
But he will hardly get to the top of the tree. He has not the 
art of inspiring confidence,—the first condition of Ministerial 


success, 


A notable feature in his speech was his reiterated expressions 
‘That statesman’s political speech 
’; his academical speech 


of admiration for Mr. Disraeli. 
at Glasgow was a “‘ glorious model of satire’ 
Sir W. Vernon Harcourt considered him ‘ 
” who “‘never speaks except to 
Disraeli's 


was “exquisite.” one of 
the most striking figures of our age, 
by just right, the public ear”; he held Mr. 
* and regarded him per- 
Again, as 
Disraeli is 


command, 
genius and character in “ deep respect, 


of ambition, Mr. 
‘living monument of splendid success ” whom Sir W. Vernon 
intends to imitate. He went out of his way 

Lord Salisbury, Mr. rival, as an 
impossible, because reactionary, chief of the Conservative 
party; and on the whole, his speech gave, and was probably 
intended to give, the impression of a state of mind balanced, not 
quite unevenly, between a Disraclite Conservatism and a Glad- 
stonian Liberalism, though decidedly, but rather reluctantly, 
inclining to the latter. For our own parts, we should have been 
‘* Let us not to the marriage of true minds admit 
Disraeli, with such a squire as the new 
But as it 


Harcourt 


to attack Disraeli's 


inclined to say, 
impediments.” Mr. 
Solicitor-General, would be, as a leader, quite new-born. 
is, a Liberal Solicitor-General, with a hopeless passion for the 


| political ideal presented by the Conservative Prime Minister, is 


hardly the right man in the right place. lis colleagues will be 


| bewildered by the character of his yearnings, and he himself 


desolated by their fruitlessness. For he will live, as it were, 
‘‘coram sepulchro,” as Dean Stanley says,—in the very presence 
of the grave of his Conservative aspirations. 

We have good reason to believe that the interpretation put by 
the Times on the recent changes in the Ministry, to the effect 
that Mr. Monsell’s resignation was deliberately accepted, and 
that Sir Henry James, Sir W. Vernon Harcourt, and Mr. 
Playfair had all been intentionally selected, as a means of indi- 
cating to the Roman Catholics that they were in political disgrace 
with the Government, was a hypothesis evolved a priori out of 
Times, or of some of its contributors. 
those who 


Lyon 


the consciousness of the 
Indeed, that 
ought best to know the 
that being so, it was certainly a 
Mr. Monsell,—who as a departmental chief had never been 
a quarter as much in fault as the then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who was promoted to the IIome Office. But anyhow, 
that a policy deliberately unjust and 


repudiated by 
matter, and 


utterly 
truth of the 
mistake to 


motive is 


remove 


it is satisfactory to know 
even insulting to Ireland, has never even been contemplated. 


The Pope's last Encyclical is, as usual with that worthy old 
gentleman's productions, rigmarolish. He says what you would 
of course expect him to say on the Swiss and German persecutions, 
promising a homily on the calamities, as he regards them, happen- 
ing in South America and Mexico, before long. But Pio Nono 
always says what you would expect him to say in the manner which 
makes his statements as uninteresting and uninstructive as pos- 


sible to outsiders. He never puts the least touch of graphic 
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force, or practical sagacity, into these dissertations. Ifis letter 
to the Emperor was a masculine composition compared with the 
elaborate complaints of the world, and eulogiums upon the 
Church, with which he fills his encyelicals. He inveighs in this 
last encyclical with great bitterness against the ‘‘ Old Catholics,” 
whom he calls “ unhappy sons of perdition,” remarking that 
whole Vatican Council of heresy, they 


as they accuse the 
*¢ indefectible ” Church, 


must have ceased to believe in any 
divinely protected from error (which of course they have ceased 
to believe in), and then he excommunicates Bishop Reinkens, 
and declares him amongst those ‘ whose fellowship is forbidden 
to the faithful by the Apostle St. John, so that they are not so 
much as to say to them, ‘God speed you.’” Is it a point of 
religious duty to say all this in the language of such feeble in- 
vective that no one can think the Pope anything more than the 
‘earthen vessel’ of infallibility ? 
duty ; but whether infallibility on questions of morals could by 
any possibility get into so very feeble a vessel of moral truth, we 


confess we doubt. 


It is said from Rome that the Pope has determined to appoint 
two batches of Cardinals, one of which will be very soon given 
to the world,—indeed, the names are mentioned, but are probably 
not yet settled. 
what seems to be good authority, that the Pope intends to dis- 
pense with the usual procedure,—the consulting of foreign 
Governments as to the names of the Cardmals to be made in the 


dominion of each. Nor is it at all unlikely that it will be so. 


Austria has torn up the Concordat with Rome; Germany is in open | 
conflict with her; Spain is in the hands of sceptical Republicans ; 


and France, under her present Government, is not likely to com- 
plain of any action taken by the Pope, so that the Pope will feel 
no obligation to consult any one. Is not this, at least so far as it 


goes, an equivalent to him for the loss of his temporal power, | 


and a hint of the kind of ecclesiastical freedom which he may 


gain by his disestablishment ? 


The Cubans seem to be likely to give in peaceably to the 
demands of the United States, strongly seconded as they are from 
Madrid. At least the stipulations as to the time, manner, and 
place of the surrender of the survivors of the Virginius and of the 
ship herself have been signed. The men are to be delivered up 
to a United States’ vessel at Santiago, but the Virginius herself 
will be given up at some other port than Havannah,—to spare 
Cuban susceptibilities, —on Tuesday next (16th). General 
Sherman has told volunteers for the army that the Government 
of the United States does not expect and does not wish for war, 
and indeed the people of the Union appear to have behaved 


with extreine moderation. Congress has rejected, at the instance 


of the Government, a motion to acknowledge the belligerency of | 


the Cuban insurgents, and the only sign how uncertain the result 
still is, is the immense preparation in the United States’ Navy 
yards. The Secretary for the Navy has already asked for 


5,000,000 dols. (£1,000,000) for the resuscitation of the Navy, | 


and from what has already been done, we don’t suppose that will 
go any great way. 
promise of continued peace. 


stitutional Laws have come to the conclusion that they must first 
discuss the Electoral Law, and bring up a Bill about that. The 
power of the President is a ticklish subject to agitate, the crea- 
tion of a Second Chamber involves endless difficulties, and the 
question of the right to dissolve may produce a conflict between 
the Assembly and the country. But they think every section 
of the majority wishes to restrict universal suffrage, and they 
may proceed in that direction safely. Perhaps they are mistaken. 
They cannot expect support from the Left. ‘The Left Centre 
may regard restriction as retrogression, universal suffrage having 
this advantage,—that no adventurer can promise it when it has 
been given. The Legitimists, being out of temper, are sure to 
plead that their King is the King of all liable to shed their blood 
for France ; and finally, there are the clergy to be reckoned with. 
Do they want the comparatively educated suffrage which in Italy 
they are trying to overturn? 


We are happy to observe that Sir George Campbell has with- | 


drawn his resignation of the Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal. 
It was arranged before the famine had become probable, but was 
withdrawn in part on its appearance, and is now—perhaps in 
consequence of the flash of indignation produced at home by 
the announcement—withdrawn altogether. Unless he becomes 
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If so, he certainly does his | 


The important statement, however, is made on | 


| year, with 4,000,000, there were only 78,000. 


For the present, at all events, there is a fair | 


CA - 
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absolutely too ill to work, he should stop, for it is becoming mani 
fest that the Government of India still underrates the d ni- 


T - +» ange 
fo collect 950,000 maunds of rice,—40,000 tons orf. 


~is child’s-play 
9 ) The famine, if it 
comes in its strength—and there is no rain even yet — jj] trik 

7 strike 


and so is most of the talk about public works, 

classes utterly incapable of digging, men who would not do it if 

: ; i 

they could thereby live for ever, and who must be fed ip their 
own homes, or at all events in relief camps, without giving 

: 5 fa 
return in manual labour. : 


The Metropolitan School Board have madeavery good beginning 
They unanimously elected, on Wednesday, Mr. Charles Reed, MP. 
for Hackney (1 Jissenter), their ( hairman, on those plain grounds of 
his special training for that office, —of which he holds all the threads 
in his hand,—which we enforced last week. Mr. FE, H. Currie 
(Churchman) proposed and the Rev. J. Rodgers (of St. Thomas's 
Charterhouse, ) seconded the motion, which was carried without 
debate or opposition, Mr, E. H. Currie was himself electeg 
Vice-Chairman, After that a very warm discussion ensued on 
the proposal of the Chairman to let the eld members of the 
different Committees act for a few days as representatives of 
those Committees, till the new list of Committees could be brought 
up and considered. ‘This Canon Gregory warmly opposed, con- 
tending that it would be unfair to the new members, who dis. 
agreed in many respects with the policy of the old Committees 
and who might thus be belated in advocating their dite. 
teristic views. And he warmly attacked the last Board 
for trying to forestal the work of the new one, by voting 
£30,000 or £40,000 for the building of new schools a 
its last sitting. The discussion threatened to be a hot one, 
but when it was explained that the old members of Committees 
would do nothing at all involving policy till their colleagues were 
elected,—nothing, indeed, not actually imperative,—and when 
Mr. W. H. Smith, M.P., pointed out how fatal a suspension of 
operations for a week would be, Canon Gregory withdrew his 
amendment, and the motion passed nem. con. Evidently there 
are new members eager for the battle on the Denominational 
Schools versus School-Board Schools question, but the good sense 
and moderation of the Board will soon tone down even their 
ardour. A sensible man among a number of sensible men who 
differ more or less from him, hardly ever escapes having the 
abstract principles with which he enters on his work seriously 
modified. 


Mr. Lowe on Thursday addressed to the Fishmongers’ Company 
a humorous but disagreeable speech in defence of the Police. 
He reminded his audience that London was a country rather 
than a town, and that a Continental ruler would think it ill 
garrisoned without 200,000 men, whereas we had only 8,000. So 
efficient had been their services, that while in 1851, with 1,500,000 
72,000 arrests for different offences, last 
London was 2 
great sea-port and a great manufacturing town, and it could 
not be kept in the order it was kept in if the police were 
not in the main good men, and had not in the main secured 
the confidence of the public. If they expected to get accom- 
plished lawyers, finished gentlemen, and experts in medical dia- 


people, there were 


Crees eae : | gnosis for 25s. a week, why “he wished they might get them.” 
It appears that the Committee of Thirty on the French Con- |) bP: —-* 


Much of this is true, and some injustice has been recently done 
the Police ; but how does that meet the popular charge, namely, 
that the truthfulness of the police has diminished? ‘The charge 
may be entirely erroneous, but Mr. Lowe does not meet it,— 
rather he encourages the policeman to believe that he cannot be 
efficient because he has only 25s. a week. All we have pleaded 
for is for more officers, not more men,—officers who shall be 
specially selected for intelligence and temper, who shall be 
thoroughly well paid, and whose posts shall be objects of ambi- 


tion to the whole force. 


Lord Carnarvon gave a long and, in parts, very striking 
address on Saturday to the Birkbeck Literary Scientific Institu- 
tion, in Chancery Lane. His main subject, after stating figures 
and so on, was that the ancient teaching in art, literature, oratory, 





| and the like, was being superseded almost entirely by the teach- 


ing of science, either in the form of which the late Mr. Brassey 
was an example—namely, science applied to mechanical improve- 
ment—or science as one hitherto overlooked division of mental 
effort, or science as the only guide to life. Of the first 
two he approved, but he questioned whether the third, 
when unrestrained, did not tend to isolate and therefore 
to harden itself, till the man of mere science might become 4 
more imperious and exacting master than the old man of refine- 
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—, was superseding Exclusive power in his hands was | He did not oppose the agricultural franchise, but thought it would 
. ‘ ; 


= ~ be dreaded than in any, for he would have less of sym- 
mo 


thy and more of hard conviction. It was not for mercy that 
sarily chemists were renowned, but for poisoning ; nor is, we 
i ert vivisection impossible to the man of science, of all men. 
~~ ge out the intellect, but neither the affections nor the 
anne and least of all the emotion of reverence. It is all 
~s most true, we may add, of those who believe, with Mr. 
_ “y that Sanitas is before all things. There is no cruelty 
pase asanitary reformer will shrink, if only he can preserve 
a few lives their owners do not care particularly about. 


The Manchester Guardian states that a ‘Trade Union of | 


labour has really been formed in London. Its 


employers of 
object is to de 


hether put forward through strikes or by means of legislation 
wi | 


-, Parliament. It will endeavour to support non-unionists, and 
in : 2 ; : . 
to return men of intelligence and capital to Parliament. It is 
estimated that the masters who have signed the programme now 
employ 


capitalists in the country. | 
othing, from the tremendous shake the workmen can give to it 
nothing, 


py ostracising its members at elections ; but if it did, the result 
would be this. Every strike, instead of being, as it is now, a 
prutal and inconvenient form of haggling the market, would be 
the signal for a kind of veiled war between the rich and the poor. 
The workmen would widen their Associations to avoid sudden 
feat, till we might be, at any moment, on the verge of a struggle 


The scheme will, we believe, come to 


de 


ending in the ostracism of all employers of labour. 





The Lahej affair appears to have ended most satisfactorily. The 
Turks for a time endeavoured to ignore the orders of the Sultan, 
but General Schneider, the Resident at Aden, at last informed 
the Governor-General of Yemen that the Turkish troops must 
be withdrawn from the protected lowlands of Yemen, and they 
were accordingly removed, General Schneider then demanded 
the surrender of Abdoola, the Sultan’s brother and protégé of 
the Turks, and he gave himself up, to be carried a State prisoner 
to Aden. The country is completely pacified, and Aden pro- 
bably safe for thirty years, just because the Resident's decision 
to defend Lahej was made visible to the Turks. But for the 

* little English corps darmee, the Turkish soldiers, who are never 
paid, would have made little of orders from Constantinople, and 
have erased Lahej without a remorse. 


Cartagena is not yet taken, and there appears little chance 
that it will be. The General in command of the besieging force 
has been changed three times in ten days, the bombardment, at 
first furious, has been discontinued, no fort has been 
captured, and the besieged, aided by their English Intransigente 
Peters and his steamer Darro, have plenty of provisions. There 
seems to be a reluctance to take the place, which we can only 
explain by supposing that the General who did take it would 
occupy, in the eyes of the Army, some such position as General 
Prim. The 
between the French frontier and the Carlists, but there is no con- 


almost 


tepublicans are said to have forced themselves 


9 000,000 of workmen, and they include some of the first | 


| 


make no difference, for the tenant-farmer had had the franchise 
for forty years, and he was the only tenant-farmer in the House, 
—a remark which is perfectly true, but has not yet been tested 
under the Ballot. Besides, the farmers are few and free-spoken, 
and it is the reticent, cautious, but ‘dour’ multitude which is 
coming in. 





Dr. Pusey sent the Times of last Saturday a Declaration, signed 


| by a good many of the High-Church party,—not of the rebel- 
| lious Ritualists, but of the moderate Sacramentalists, including 
| Canon Liddon,—(Archdeacon Denison seems to be about the 


fend capital against the unjust demands of labour, | 


farthest-going of the signataries), —defining exactly their view 
of the English Church’s doctrine as to private Confession 
and Absolution. This view is that the Church does not per- 
mit her ministers to as of 
receiving the Communion, but that it does distinctly admit, 


insist on confession a condition 


, and in some cases recommend to penitents, private confession ; 


extending over whole counties and branches of industry, and} 


| tion of the 25th Clause ; 


firmation of the statement, which, indeed, in winter time would 


matter little. 

The news from the Gold Coast is very slight, the principal fact 
being that Sir Garnet Wolseley had been ill—with sunstroke, 
some accounts say—and had gone on board the Ile 
was, however, believed by the last advices to be rapidly recover- 
ing. We trust the War Office has provided him with a second- 
in-command, with rank sufficient to avoid any of the accidental 
There is, 


Simoom. 


supersessions of which we have already had so many. 
we imagine, no obstacle if they have fixed upon their man, to 
giving him any local rank required, his commission to operate 


only when he takes command. 


Mr. Clare Read. M.P. for South Norfolk, made 
speech on Monday to the Farmers’ Club. He maintained that th 


accept the Unions, give higher wages, and work 


an excellent 


farmers must 


with as few men as they possibly could. It was not his own ex- 


perience that low wages ineant che ip labour, for the men on low 


wages always contrived to deserve them. He would pay good 
wages, have rigid rules for overtime. stop all perquisites, and s 
finally a | wr relief, which was merely a supplement in aid « 
wages, He l advocate the house-test and Jess early marriag 
and had word for the landlords who told the farmers to 
raise wag t never lowered rents, and who reminded him 
Strongly Good Samaritan without the oil and the tw 


and that while it always ascribes the forgiveness of sins directly 
to Jesus Christ, yet ‘that the priest, acting by a delegated 
authority and as an instrument,” does convey the “ absolving 
grace.” As far as we can see, this position of the High-Church 
party, within the Church as defined by our formularies, is quite 
The 
simple truth is that our Anglican Church does not, and never did, 
set forth a coherent theological system. ‘That Church is a care- 
fully constructed compromise, without a distinct theological 


as impregnable as the position of the Low-Chureh party. 


teaching of her own, and the only defence for such a compromise 
is not a logical or religious one,—that it presents the truth,—but 
an ecclesiastical and politic one,—that it comprehends a great 
many opposite views of revelation. We believe the priestly power 
and right to grant absolution to be a mischievous dream: but we 
believe the same of the Calvinistic teaching of the 17th Article for 
example. These opposite doctrines are landmarks of the extreme 
range of the Church, not revelations of its mind; indeed, a com- 
promise cannot be said, with even analogical propriety, to have a 
mind at all, 


Mr. Stansfeld made an Education speech at Halifax on Thurs- 
day, in which he made a statement for which we were hardly 
‘* He had 


much satisfaction in believing that in the next Session of Parlia- 


prepared by Mr. Forster's recent speech at Liverpool. 


ment it was probable that the two branches of the subject which 
would come up for consideration,—that is to say, the nature of 
the education afforded, and the method of securing the advantages 
of it to the called 
the religious difficulty, in connection with the 25th Clause of 
the Education Act, be the 
public.” If that refers to an official measure, we suppose Mr. 
Forster has quite recently seen his way to some possible altera- 


children of this country,—and what was 


would separately put before 


and also that he thinks the two conditions 
on which he offered the extension of compulsion to the rural 
districts,—the concession that the parents shall choose the schools 
be built 
where they are not really needed, merely from sectarian motives,— 
appear likely to be accepted by the Birmingham party. If so, that 
But perhaps Mr, Stansfeld was not referring 


freely for the children, and that new schools shall not 


is very good news. 


to oflicial proposals. 

A man must be very careful indeed of his Latin who is in- 
clined to acts of ecclesiastical audacity, like Dean Stanley. He 
has been very severely attacked this week, nominally for using 


ect 


‘coram” with a noun that denotes a thing and not a person 
(like sepulchro), in the inscription which he wrote for the marble 
bust of the Princess of Hohen ohe which has been plac d by the 


(Queen below the mausoleum of the Duchess of Kent at Frogmore, 
Max Miiller lecture on 


—really, no doubt, for letting Professor 


Missions in Westminster Abbey. <A letter in another column (as 
well as one which appeared in yesterday's 7imes, in which the 
Vulgate not, of course, a lassi ] uuthority, but still a good 
uthority for a certain not inelegant Latinity, is quoted as using 
coram a i in the same sense), seems to show that the Dean 
mad » blunder at all, tho whan iber of infuriated Latinists, 
wxi0 to hit a blot in his reputation, in a peculiarly sensi- 
Liv ] ol cial 1 ves, if tl could, thought that he had. 
Phere is nnething very quaint 1 this a p oximation to the 

" ‘ 1 dom ic repute i the f iv about a clergy- 
man Latinity. The Prussian « iplain ‘cused of the great 
Coram Street murd a i posed to be more com- 
pl ly « i d tl i } English Dean accused 
of t vrea Coran uichre nder 

Consol ! ym Fy i J2 to U24 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


———_ 


THE SOLICITOR-GENERAL AS A LIBERAL DISRAELIL. 


T was generally rumoured when Mr. Vernon Harcourt entered 
Parliament, that next to the duty of representing his con- 
stituents, he regarded it as his chief mission to “put down” Mr. 
Disraeli. Whether that legend had any basis of fact in it, we 
do not pretend to know, but if it had, he has indeed performed 
the office of a Liberal Balaam, and instead of cursing him, has 
blessed him altogether. Nay, more, he has paid Mr. Disraeli 
the compliment of carefully studying him, and reproducing, 


with as much fidelity as is consistent with the freshness of | 


original genius, Mr. Disraeli’s own political pose. The very clever 
speech at Oxford last Monday, is, from beginning toend, conceived 
in the Disraeliish vein, and we may frankly admit that that vein 
seems to become Mr. Vernon Harcourt very well. We are not 
sure that here and there he does not even surpass his master. His 


sharp reply to Lord Salisbury’s aspiration for a ‘toothless | 


Liberal Government” is entirely after Mr. Disraeli’s manner, 
and in the best style of that master,—‘ For my part, when 
the Liberal Government becomes incapable of political masti- 
cation, I hope it will not resort to a set of fulse teeth, but 


that it will undergo that process of regeneration which will | 


renew its incisors and its molars in their native vigour.” 
And so is his happy description of Lord. Salisbury as “ the 
Comte de Chambord of the Conservative party, the impossible 
chieftain of political reaction ;” though, whether it will do Mr. 
Disraeli any good with his own party to have elicited a strong 


testimonial in his own favour, and against Lord Salisbury, | 
from the Solicitor-General of the Liberal Government, is ex- | 


ceedingly doubtful. In France, the fact that members of the 


Left thought the Comte de Chambord impossible, was the | 


Right’s great reason in his favour. It was not till members 


of the Right began to think him equally impossible, that his | 


chances began to dwindle. The Solicitor-General is, no 
doubt, quite capable, like Mr. Disraeli himself, of giving 
an unprejudiced judgment as to the best possible leader of 
the opposite party. 
Will they make allowance for that supreme detachment of 
mind which enables men of this calibre to look at the in- 
terests of opponents in a purely intellectual light? We fear 
not. And if not, Mr. Harcourt may have done Mr. Disraeli a 
bad turn while intending to do him a good one. 
that may be (and it may well have been too small a considera- 
tion for Mr. Harcourt to take into account), the Solicitor- 
General’s whole speech is pervaded by the Disraeliish style 
and method,—the happy personal epigrams, the grandiose and 
rather windy statements of principle, the ideal superiority to 


matters of fact, the apophthegm that sounds so big and has | 


so little in it, the picturesque autobiographical glimpses, and 
the laboured, even stilted peroration. 
stance of the personal satire in the attack on Lord Salisbury. 
What can be more Disraeliish,—indeed, it is Mr. Disraeli’s 
own remark, given in his own manner,—than the observation 
that reform ought to be usually administrative rather than 
legislative,—by the way, it is the only thing Mr. Disraeli 
never makes it,—since ‘‘the principal business of an Adminis- 
trator is to administer”? The Solicitor-General uses the 
remark to prove that it is much better to reform the 
law of Conspiracy, which appears to us to be as much a 
legislative change as any other, than to give the county fran- 
chise to the agricultural labourers, whom Mr. Harcourt com- 
pliments after Mr. Disraeli’s fashion, while he postpones 


indefinitely their main request on the strength of the very |. 


gratuitous assumption that you cannot give household suffrage 
in the counties without embarking on the interminable task of 
redistributing seats. Then how Disraeliish is the panegyric on 
ambition, “the noblest of all passions ;” and how completely 
after the same master is the free and very false translation of 
it into the desire to become “something higher and better ” 
than you are! Does Mr. Harcourt suppose that in becoming 
Solicitor-General he has not gratified his ambition? Or does 
he sincerely think that in taking that office he has become 
something “higher and better” than he was? If he could 
answer either question in the affirmative, he is not the shrewd 
man we take him to be. Yet if he replies in the negative 
to both, it is clear that ambition, whether as a passion 
it be “noble” or simply morally indifferent, does not 
consist in desiring to become higher and better than you 
were. Nothing can be more like Mr. Disraeli and Vivian 
Grey than that. panegyric on ambition and that wonderful 
sleight-of-hand metamorphosis of it into something rich and 


But will any of that party think so? 


Bat however | 


We have given an in- | 


| LT 
strange. Again, what can be more emptily grandiloquent than 
the Solicitor-General’s panegyric on peace ?—“ it is not in th 
whirlwind of passion, nor in the earthquake of war, but it 7 
in that still small voice that speaks to the consciences of statin. 
men that has been revealed the ineffable benediction on r ws 
who seek peace and ensue it.” If that means anything, it 
means that the blessing on peacemakers is not revealed through 
the spasms of passion and the commotions of war, &@ remark 
_ which is so exceedingly obvious, that we are quite astonished at 
the art which wraps it up in such noble words. The Solicitor. 
General was inveighing against two classes,—those who think 
the policy of the country sometimes too pacific, who think 
that sometimes our statesmen pay too high a price for peace 
| —for example, by signing treaties which they explain in the 
same breath as meaning nothing serious,—and next, against 
those who think that the best guarantee of peace is not to 
| be quite unprepared for war. And instead of discussing what 
is too high a price for peace,—he himself evidently thinks 
there is such a price,—he indulges in stilted nonsense 
_ about the blessing on peace not being revealed in whirlwindg 
of passion and earthquakes of war. Then on the second point, 
|—-the wisdom of penurious peace establishments in Arm 
;and Navy,—he preaches what seems to us wretchedly bad 
sense, a doctrine refuted most miserably in our Crimean ex. 
perience, and refuted in a way that statesmen still remember 
| With a shudder. It may be and is wise to maintain a sys. 
|tem which keeps in /wl/ service but small numbers of 
| soldiers and seamen, but to pretend that a nation can be 
| drilled at a few weeks’ notice, that great and most compli- 
cated machines, artillery trains of the modern kind, and iron- 
clads, can be produced and got into order at a few weeks’ 
| notice, is not even sense, but simply nonsense. Yet that is the 
drift of Mr. Harcourt’s remarks on this head. Like Mr. 
| Disraeli, he discovers an inapplicable principle to cover the 
weak array of his facts. Again, like Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Harcourt 
| gives us the most picturesque autobiographical glimpses into 
his own life. We have referred in another connection to his 
frank confession of a noble ambition. But his reason for not 
attacking the Church of England, though he joins the 
Dissenters in inveighing against the Education Act of 1870, 
is still more after Mr. Disraeli’s manner. He “owes all 
that is best and dearest to him in life to a youth spent 
in an English parsonage.” That seems to us, though a 
more picturesque, a worse reason for supporting the Church, 
than the very bad, because wholly erroneous excuse he gives 
|for continuing to dislike the Education Act. The existing 
Denominational system, he says, has not educated the people; 
yet it has been in operation 35 years, more than a generation 
of men! Now, first, the existing system is not denomina- 
tional, but a compound system, a denominational system sup- 
plemented. And next, what has been in operation for 35 years? 
A denominational system, no doubt, but not a denominational 
system with power to gather in and educate the children. 
Even Mr. Disraeli could hardly surpass in audacity the criti- 
cism that because schools which cannot get children into them, 
and cannot keep them in regular attendance when they come, 
have not taught effectually those children who did not come, 
or attended irregularly when they did come, therefore they are 
useless instruments for teaching children who are compelled 
to come, and to come regularly to their lessons. 

And then, again, as regards apophthegms with a great 
sound in them and but a little meaning, where could we find 
one with a more characteristic ring of the Tory leader’s in it 
than the Solicitor-General’s ‘‘ Patience is the secret of politics, 
for time is the artificer of nations ”? The last part of the sentence 
was, as the context shows, only a magnificent way of saying 
that all big things take time, and was intended to lead up to 
the elaborate peroration on that time-honoured theme, the 
grandeur of the British oak, which is so stout and firmly 
rooted, and has been so long in growing. But then this 
magnificent way of saying that big things take time was 
also a very bad way. It would have been quite true, for 
instance, to say, ‘Patience is the secret of professional 
ambition, for it takes time to make a Solicitor-General ; 
but it would be a very bad way of asserting that pro- 
position to have said, ‘ Patience is the secret of professional 
ambition, for time is the artificer of Solicitors-General.’ Mr. 
Disraeli has a monopoly of this kind of saying, and no one 
grudges him his Viviin-Greyish licences. But what is question- 
able taste in Mr. Disraeli is bad taste in his imitators. Indeed, 
the whole peroration about that time-honoured British oak of 
| ours was exactly in the style of the Conservative-Renaissance 
| oratory, a style approaching to the flamboyant, without its 
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excuse, namely, the necessity of artificially exciting a lively 
emotion of reverence towards the past, as the only possible 
antidote to the desire for improvement in the present. Mr. 
Disraeli is bound to find romantic artificial attractions for an 
unpopular doctrine. Mr. Harcourt follows him in ‘decorative 
art of the same degenerate style, though professing to be the 
exponent of a popular doctrine. THR 3 

No doubt, however, on the whole, the Solicitor-General’s 
speech was much cleverer and more telling than this analysis of 
its peculiarities would suggest. We should describe the general 
idea of it as an attempt to set forth the Palmerstonian type of 
Conservative Liberalism,—the type most nearly approaching to 
Mr. Disraeli’s Liberal Conservatism,—and to convey pretty 
distinctly the idea that the Solicitor-General looks very high 
for himself as the destined exponent of this type of Liberalism 
inthe time to come. Mr. Harcourt apologised for the actions 
of the Lords, even when they threw out his own carefully- 
drawn Bill to amend the Law of Conspiracy ; he wishes 
to regard the Lords as belonging to the great tradi- 
tions, which are to be always revered. He will never 
attack the Established Church, for he was reared in a 
country parsonage, whose memories are to him sacred. 
He will not banish religion even from the schools, though he 
looks down on Mr. Forster’s great work; he only wants to 
make the teaching unsectarian. He won’t hear of doctoring 
the Constitution again, even to give the agricultural labourers 
the yote. He wishes the House of Commons to devote itself 
chiefly to improving the Administration, and to leave great 
legislative efforts alone. There is altogether the ring in 
the speech of consciously expressing a want of the hour, of 
embodying a current of Liberal public opinion not sufficiently | 
considered, and in addition, a very strong opinion that the 
man as well as the hour for this line of thought has arrived. 
Possibly it may be so. But while we admire the wit of the 
speech, and recognise its general ability, there is to our ears a 
Brammagem Palmerstonianism about it, a sort of British Bow- | 
wow Philistinism, which, however sincere for the moment, does 
not ring of deep conviction, and which we fancy we can see giving 
way to almost any other line of policy, if some other line of 
policy were more suitable for the purposes of a noble ambition ? 
Indeed where a politician avowedly says, as Mr. Harcourt does, 
that almost all modern statesmen have to do is to register 
public opinion, we may be prepared to see the same man 
praising the British oak for its slow growth one day, and the 
mustard-seed for its rapid increase the next. Mr. Disraeli at 
least professes to educate a party. Mr. Harcourt professes to 
go to school to public opinion on all subjects, without appar- 
ently needing much protection even from a conscience-clause. 


THE SENTENCE ON MARSHAL BAZAINE, 

\ JE can see no reason whatever for objecting to the sen- 

tence on Marshal Bazaine, or for endorsing, except on 
grounds of policy, the recommendation to mercy which the 
tribunal forwarded to the President of the French Republic. 
That tribunal itself, composed as it was of the old soldiers of 
France, and presided over by the ablest of her Princes, is 
in itself a sufficient guarantee that on technical grounds the | 
sentence is just, and for the rest, the world knows enough 
almost to dispense with evidence. We set aside absolutely 
the charges about Woerth and Gravelotte,—first, because we do 
not believe them ; and secondly, because proof of them rests, 
and must rest solely, in the Marshal’s conscience; and still 
there remains enough to condemn any great soldier in any 
country in the world. The 4th of September occurred, the 
Government of Defence was set up, and towards the end of 
the month that Government outside Paris was in the hands of 
a Dictator who so roused France, so disciplined and generalled 
his raw levies, that he compelled Count von Moltke to resolve 
that if better news did not arrive, he must raise the siege of 
Paris and march to the defeat of the one-eyed Genoese lawyer 
whom it pleases Englishmen to despise, but who, had Bazaine , 
but been loyal, would have delivered France, or made for 
her honourable terms. Marshal Bazaine, with 170,000 splendid 
troops, the last regular army of France, was in Metz, giving 
full occupation to the Second German Army, and till it was 
released, Count Moltke had no great body of troops to move, | 
except the quarter of a million of men who, in a fearfully ex- 
tended line, invested Paris. If he had moved, the Count 
might perhaps have calculated with certainty on destroying 
the army at and around Coulmiers; but if he had moved, | 
France would have been again herself, the spell would have 





mot recognise the rabble of the 4th of September. 


| of his army, and there remains but one fatal conclusion. 


been broken, the French people, one-third of them trained 


soldiers, would have risen, and although the Germans could 
not with their discipline and their generalship have been 
beaten, they could have been made, as the Southerners were 
in the American war, to give life for life, a game always safe 
for the invaded. In the midst of this wonderful scene what 
was Marshal Bazaine, with the last regular army of France, 
an army of 170,000 men, doing? Was he helping the 
Government of Defence? He himself says No, for he could 
Was he 
adhering to the dynasty to which he professed personal attach- 
ment, and which had raised him from a mere General of Division 
to the Command-in-Chief of the French army? Certainly not, 
for he was advising the Empress-Regent to yield Alsace 
for a throne, and on her repudiation of the suggestion, in a 
spirit which in our eyes condones half or all the offences she 
had committed against France, he neither obeyed nor distinctly 
refused to obey, but went upon his own course. That course, 
it is certain from the evidence and from the judgment, was not 
to deliver France. We do not know that he intrigued with 
the Germans, and should be inclined to take Prince Frederick 
Charles’s word as conclusive that he did not; but he certainly 
made no use whatever of the mighty force at his disposal, 
which could, in the judgment of the soldiers on that 
tribunal, have broken out of Metz. Of all commanders 
in the war, Trochu was the least self-confident, yet he aflirmed 
that, with sufficient regular troops, he could have broken out 
of Paris; and Bazaine had them, had drilled man for drilled 
man nearly as many as his enemy, more guns, and ample pro- 
vision for a ten days’ march. Yet he did absolutely nothing, 


‘called Councils of War, told them secrets till they remonstra- 


ted, declared battle hopeless, and finally surrendered on terms 
so ignominious, that his most dashing officers burnt their flags, 
rather than obey orders for their surrender. If there were the 
faintest suspicion that the Marshal had lost his nerve, that he 
was incompetent, or that he was afraid of disobedience in the 
ranks, his conduct might might have been intelligible; but 
the man was, and remains, as brave as steel, he knew everything 
he wanted to know, and he was to the last sovereign master 
He 
was not fighting for France, or even for the dynasty he pro- 
fessed to respect, but for his own hand, and either had grounds 
for hoping, or in mere mad ambition, hoped, that if his army 
were saved by surrender, he could assume the Regency and 
protect order. He, therefore, amid weeping officers and 
maddened soldiers, in the very nick of time, when ten days 
more would have saved France, but have saved her for 
the Republic, surrendered to the Germans, thus releasing 
150,000 men to crush Gambetta’s Generals. Weleave utterly 
aside General de Pourcet’s worst allegations, we reject for the 
moment the bare suspicion of transactions with the enemy, we 
press only the charge that a Marshal of France, a man of 
battles, a soldier commanding 170,000 men, did not do all 
honour and science required of him to do, to avoid capitula- 
tion; and what remains to say, save that for such an offence, 
so committed, and with such results, no penalty is possible 
except the one awarded unanimously by the Military Tribunal. 
That would be the sentence in any country of the world, 
Great Britain included. Many of our contemporaries are doubt- 
ful ; but suppose England invaded, and all to depend upon the 
determined defence by our Second Army of the Red Hills, and 
a rough and unpopular but capable General to surrender his 
army because, forsooth, Mr. G. Trevelyan had been appointed 
Dictator,—could anything short of force alter the determina- 
tion of the people, that that General should die? Those who 
think so, those who believe that England would be less 
enraged than France, less absolutely resolute to clear her 
soldiers’ names, have little notion of their countrymen or of 
the temper into which the defeat they have so seldom suffered 
would precipitate them, even if it were not accompanied with 
the suspicion France has so often felt, but England never— 
for the single instance in our annals, the betrayal of 
an expedition by John Churchill, was unknown, and is 
still, as we think, unproved—that she had been selfishly 
betrayed, Any General, if he had the fame of the Duke of 
Wellington, would, under such circumstances, be shot with a3 
little mercy as any private soldier who betrayed a despatch. 
The single argument in favour of Marshal Bazaine would 
have been that he had, in surrendering, obeyed either an in- 
exorable necessity or the Government which he considered 
legal, but he totally failed to prove either proposition. The 
Empress-Regent declined peremptorily to listen to his propos’- 
tions; and as Baron von Andlan has shown, there never was a 
time when part of his army cou'd not have escaped, or the 
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as 
whole, by deadly fighting, could not have broken through a lair the better, that they may be studied, ascertained and 
thinly-extended line. Suppose he had lost half, and it takes answered, for during the process the propertied classes will 
days to lose so many in the field, the remainder could still have | always stand more desperately by Government than ever 
raised the siege of Paris, which, with an army outside, could | Scarcely any writer of conspicuous power is really Socialist, 
not have gone on, or could have acted as a solid nucleus for | for his occupation teaches him, of all men, the rights of the 
the recruits whom Gambetta was bringing in scores of brain over the hand. As a matter of fact, in the only State in 
thousands from the south and west. Marshal Bazaine failed | Europe, Switzerland, in which the Press is perfectly free, more, for 
either to save France or to obey the Government he admits to | example, than in England, where etiquette and social influences 
have been legal, or to assist the Government which was de- much restrain the Press, none of the predicted evils have occurred 
fending France, and for that failure the Tribunal justly held | and thisin spite of the widest differences both in politics and rm 
him responsible with his life. That his life should be taken, | religion. What permanent effect has the Socialist Press there? 
is of course, under the circumstances, improbable or im-/ It may be said the Swiss are calmer or more phlegmatic than 
possible, for executions now-a-days shock Europe. His action, other nations, but what are the Swiss except Frenchmen 
whatever its motive, assisted Germany, and the President can | Germans, and Italians, accustomed to a prescriptive freedom 
hardly fail to allow him the benefit of that vast and horrible | which, as regards the Press, is about thirty years old? What 
confusion which then reigned in France. But that he cannot | 





are these men who are hampering the Press so afraid of ? We 
remain a Marshal of France is certain, and the reported com- | believe that although the influence is unconscious, they are 
mutation of his sentence to 20 years’ seclusion—that is, life | moved in no slight measure by a feeling which is not fear at 
imprisonment—is not only just but merciful, and will we trust | all, but an intense though unavowed dislike of criticism by irre. 
warn the French Generals that, amidst all the jar of parties, | sponsible persons. They hate intellectual scarification as they 
and principles, and pretenders, there is always France to be | would the physical process. It is only long habit which enables 
defended, always a flag to be the subject of devotion, always | men to bear the incessant unravelling of their plans, exposure of 
a people which survives everything, to award its gratitude or | their motives, and criticism of their own qualities, to which 
its hate. Had Dumouriez been but honest, he might, instead | public men in England, America, and Switzerland have learned 
of fading away into night, have anticipated Napoleon. | to submit quietly, or even with a sort of enjoyment, as of the 
| brave in battle. They either do not care, or caring, as Lincoln 
no . ais ae = | did, cease to read the journals that annoy them. Nothing, 
CONTINENTAL LEGISLATION ON THE PRESS. for example, can be net absurd than for Prince Bismante 


ee anything in Continental politics is so difficult | punish the (Germania for saying in a leader what Herr Wind- 





to understand as the dread entertained by statesmen of | horst is certain to say in a speech unpunished, or for M. de 

the freedom of the Press. It is shared by all parties, and with | Broglie to read M. Gambetta in the Moniteur quite placably, 
the partial exception of Italy, permeates all large countries. | though the speech be strong, because the utterance was from the 
The Due de Broglie is just going to bring in a Bill which will | Tribune, but suppress any journal which reports M. Gambetta 
place the French Press absolutely at the feet of the Adminis- | at a meeting, though the speech be weak. The truth is, we 
tration, as if all France were in a state of siege. Prince | believe, that Prince and Duke are accustomed to one method of 
Bismarck, in spite of a Prussian vote abolishing the tax on | attackand not accustomed to the other; and as in the second case 
newspapers—a tax most hurtful for his purposes, as an un- | they cannot reply, cannot call for a vote, cannot silence by Ja 
taxed Press always falls sooner or later into the hands of rich | c/étwre, they become wild with irritation. They feel as ordi- 
men—is about to propose a most severe law to the Imperial | nary householders even in England feel whenever by any mis- 
Parliament ; the Austrian Press, though nearly free, is believed | chance they happen to be in the newspapers in any inglorious 
to be manipulated; and the Spanish Press, though free to | way,—asif the eyes of mankind were turned on them, and they 
licence, has received under the Republican Governments hints | were suddenly enduring an intolerable and hostile glare, which 
which it must not disobey. The Liberals are hardly less|may do them nobody knows what extent of harm! Here 
bitter than the Conservatives, though their object is some-|is the Hon. and Rev. Mr. Legge, in our columns to- 
what different, and there is, in fact, scarcely a country in|day, complaining, no doubt, of misrepresentation, but 
Europe where a strongly restrictive Press Law would not be | evidently feeling at heart only the sort of pain we are 
voted, or where the heads alike of Government and Opposi-| trying to indicate, and which oppresses Continental states- 
tion are not at heart content that the Press should be muzzled. | men all the more because, from the secrecy usually maintained 
Each wants the right of unmuzzling, but the muzzle must | as to their plans, the critical journalist is very often very ill- 
exist. It may be said that the same feeling is secretly enter- | informed. Prince Bismarck, it would seem, sees this, and 
tained in England, among the governing classes, and that is | according to a correspondent of the Times, is connecting him- 
true of almost all highly-placed soldiers ; but then it is not | self with the journals, on the principle that if they publish his 
true either of the statesmen, or their more immediate followers. | facts as he puts them, he will bear their abstract jour- 
The statesmen are, almost without exception, convinced that | nalistic comment. But he is still only half a believer in 
annoying as the Press may be, its freedom is beneficial ; while | his own plan, and wants extra power to prevent hostile 
we question if a House of Commons, voting by ballot, would | criticism, and particularly criticism on religious points, 
pass alaw enabling Government to suppress a paper by executive | sure to be both bitter and perpetual. He is irritated 
order. In time of war or rebellion it might do so, as it has done | by the full glare thrown on him, and like the Due de 
in Ireland, and as its agents have done in India, but in time | Broglie, under the irritation loses all sense of proportion, all 
of peace it could hardly be brought to discuss such a pro-/ conception of relative political dynamics. The power of the 
posal seriously. What, then, are the Continental statesmen | Press over individuals, and even over opinion, is exceedingly 
afraid of ? limited. All the thunder of the English Press, continued for 
Is it, as they so often say, of sedition, of utterances such as | years, did not shake Lord Palmerston’s popularity, or prevent 
the Duc de Broglie quoted on Monday to justify seizures under | his becoming, by consent of both parties, a Parliamentary 
the state of siege, and which, no doubt were entirely inexcus- | dictator; and the attacks of the American Press on General 
able as incentives to civil war? Then why not make sedition | Grant—attacks quite unprecedented even in American jour- 
in print a very serious offence, instead of punishing innocent | nalism—did not prevent his election for a second term, and 
shareholders who do not in the least favour insurrection, and | will not prevent his election for a third. It is nearly the 
allowing the writer, who is chiefly guilty, to escape scot-free, | same with regard to measures. All the English Press could 
or with Press imprisonment, which is almost nominal? They | do to prevent the Abyssinian and Ashantee wars it did, but 
cannot trust the juries? Then trust the magistrates, who are | without moving either Government or people one hair 
their own nominees, and who lean in every country in the | breadth from their purposes,—which, again, the Press was 80 
world against sedition. Is it libel on themselves that they | powerless to punish, that immediately on the success of these 
fear? They can prosecute as well as anybody else, and | expeditions it veered round once more. Why, because al 
might even be protected, as the Imperial family in Austria! orator or a journalist addresses them, should a people sud- 
certainly is, and as we fancy the English Queen and Heir | denly lose all their habits of thought as well as action, and 


Apparent are, by a special law. Is it Socialist teach-| think themselves able to break up machines like the Govern- 
ing? Why should Socialist teaching be popular among | ments of Germany orFrance? Does anybody anywhere go an 
the French or German millions, where proprietors have so very | rebel because his journal says he ought to be rebelling? We are 
great a majority, and not in England or America, where news- | quite content that that journalist should be punished, because we 
papers are really read, and a thoroughly Socialist journal could | hold that no man has a right to stir up civil war without 
not keep itself alive. Because there are many Socialists on | taking his life as, it were, in his hands, but it is generally much 


the Continent? Then the sooner their ideas come into the | more expedient to let the invitation die of popular neglect. It 
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December 13, 1873. T H E 
js quite true in some cases that incessant literary attack will 
in time so change the moods of men that they cease at last to 
care to defend an institution they defended before, and then 
at the first shock it tumbles, but that is because the institution 
is inherently weak. The influence of oratory or of writing is 
yery limited, else would not the forty thousand clergy of Great 
Britain with their two sermons a week be so powerless to de- 
stroy the influence of the world, the flesh, and the devil. 

The motive for Continental legislation against the Press is, 
we firmly believe, unsound, based on an exaggerated and, to a 
great extent, personal fear, and the means adopted are silly in 
the extreme. All statesmen alike—the Russian Government 
excepted—avoid the Censorship, which, though cruelly in- 
‘orious to thought, is a complete machine for its ends, and 
does not involve the theft of property; all try either to terrorise 
the writers, or to impose restrictive duties on the papers 
themselves. What is the effect of terrorizing the writers ? 
Merely to drive out of journalism the studious, or thoughtful, 
or secluded class, which is naturally Conservative and dreads 
imprisonment greatly, and to confine political journalism to 
yiolent persons who care little about the risk of penalties, but 
will say out their say ; or to people who, like the very best of 
the profession, can deal out blows which no Government 
could in decency punish, yet which hit harder than the 
most savage personalities. You cannot punish John Le- 
moinne, and if you punish inferior competitors, the end is 
that you get a Rochefort. As for fiscal restraints, their 
meaning is that conservative persons, timid about their 
capital, dread newspaper property, and that the more reckless 
men who take their place cannot secure thoroughly educated 
gentlemen for their staffs. The best way to make a paper 
Conservative in the Continental sense is to let it grow rich, 
when it will find out at once that its interest is on the side 
of property and temperateness and strong government, and 
not on the side of mob-rule. Its proprietors have not, 
in fact, by sensational expedients to force a _ circula- 
tion. Moreover, a rich Press has the funds to pay for 
the greatest corrective of all Press evils,—namely, full in- 
formation as to facts, which all men desire, but which over- 
taxed papers have not the means to buy. It is of no use telling 
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fore, we do not believe that the position of the Zimes is for a 
moment tenable. 

But the 7imes gives the question a new turn, by comparing 
the Prussian legislation of the last year or two to the Tudor 
laws against the Roman Catholic Church in England, where- 
upon the Roman Catholic Archbishop grasps at the analogy, 
and asks us how it is possible we can expect Roman Catholic 
prelates and priests to submit to a compulsory Protestant 
reformation? Now, that is a new, and as it seems to us, very 
instructive turn to give to the question. How far would any- 
thing like the policy of the Tudor Reformation be really wise 
and defensible in modern Europe? We should reply at once, 
that so far as the secularisation of Church property subject 
to great moral abuses is concerned, we should regard that 
policy as not only defensible, but in the highest sense just, 
in modern times; that so far as complete disestablishment 
is concerned, we should often hold the same; that so far 
as the forcible dissolution of orders and corporations which can 
be shown to strike at the roots of moral order in society is 
concerned, we should hold the same; but that so far as 
rezards any interference with the system of religious worship 
and ecclesiastical government freely adopted by men who sub- 
mit and adhere cordially to the ordinary moral laws of modern 
States, we should hold any imitation of that part of the Tudor 
policy in modern times one of the most wilful and superfluous 
of all offences against the explicit political teaching of centuries, 
as well as the essential spirit of the Christian revelation. If we 
hold it right, as all Liberals do, to divert the uses of Charitable 
Trusts from the support of obsolete purposes to those really 
useful to the State, it is hardly deniable that Church property, 
if once shown to be employed in fostering indolence or vice 
(as has been shown, we believe, in Italy), ought to be reclaimed 
by the State, and consecrated to the public benefit. But then 
this element in the Tudor Reformation has no application to 
Prussia. The Catholic Church is very poor there, and has 


been chiefly dependent on annual support from the State. 


No one even pretends that the Catholic Church in Prussia is 
affected by the grossabuses which were brought to light in Eng- 
land before our own Reformation. Then, we go further, and 


say that if the Prussian Government has really convinced itself 


Englishmen that the Queen has suddenly set fire to Great | 


Britain, and that Scotland is already in flames, for the instant 
answer would be, ‘‘ Where’s the telegram about it in the 
Times?’ That would not be the answer in any Continental 
capital, and if it were, would carry no conviction at all. 


THE PRUSSIAN “REFORMATION.” 


RCHBISHOP MANNING has had another animated 
controversy with the Zimes this week on the drift of 

the recent Prussian legislation, on which we have something 
to say. 
the motive of the new laws. The Zimes says very truly that 
Archbishop Manning brings no proof that, before the 
Falck laws were introduced, the Roman Catholic clergy 
in Prussia were loyal to the German Empire. But how 
can a man be expected to bring proof of the loyalty of a 
class? Where loyalty exists, it is not usual to have proofs 
of it, but only to have no disproofs of it. If a German 
Protestant had to bring proofs of the loyalty of the English 
Dissenters to the Crown, would it not be sufficient for him to 
assert that there had never been any evidence of the contrary ? 
We do not expect the Nonconformist clergy to be constantly sign- 
ing addresses of affection and fidelity. All we expect is that 
society shall receive with surprise and incredulity any assertion 
that as a class they are disaffected. And that is just what the 
Prussian Roman Catholics say—we suppose truly—of the attitude 
of the Catholic clergy of Prussia before the recent legislation. 
Every one knows that this was not true of the Bavarian 
Catholics. Their violent “ Particularism ” was mixed up with 
their religious belief, and manifested itself in ways that 
gave very natural and just offence to the Prussian 
Government. But the Prussian Ecclesiastical laws were not 
made for Bavarian, but for Prussian Catholics, and if there is 
any proof of the existence of a seditious spirit amongst them 
before Prince Bismarck put himself at the head of the anti- 
Romanist movement, it is certainly very unfortunate for the 
Prussian Government that it has never produced it. It is per- 
fectly true that Archbishop Manning has failed to prove their 
loyalty, just as Prince Bismarck has failed to prove their dis- 
loyalty. But neither law nor public opinion expects proof | 
of good conduct, while it does expect very explicit proof of a| 


that the Catholic clergy in Prussia do not exert their influence 
on the side of civil order, or even if they do, that they exert an 
influence unfavourable to the intellectual culture and moral 
vigourof the people, the State is justified in withdrawing, after 
fair notice given, all the State grants to such a Church, and 


| would not even be justified in not withdrawing them, unless it 


We will not refer to the old matter in dispute as to | 


held that the unfavourable influences exerted would increase, 
instead of diminishing, with the divorce between State and 
Church. But Prussia has not as yet shown any intention of 
disestablishing and disendowing the Roman Catholic clergy as 
a whole. Again, as to the expulsion of religious Orders, we 
should regard that as a question depending strictly on 
the evidence given as to the inner morale of each of 
the Orders, and its tendency to subvert the moral order 
of society and the State. England has long given up 
her policy of forbidding even the Jesuits,—we suppose 
by far the most dangerous of such Orders to Protestant con- 
ceptions of duty and culture—to live amongst us,—and, as far 
as we know, there is no country where the Jesuits are more 
harmless. Still, this is a question which can hardly be decided 
without special reference to the political circumstances of each 
State : and possibly, in a new empire of very heterogeneous 
materials, the Jesuits may be more dangerous if tolerated 
if expelled. But it is impossible to understand 
principle on which orders of purely devout ten- 


than 
the 


dencies, like the Redemptorists, have been treated on 
the same footing as the Jesuits, except on the theory 
that Prussia is intent on making an _ undiscriminating 
attack on all the strongholds of the Roman Catholic 
' faith. 

But what we do maintain to be utterly unjust, im- 
politic, and contrary to the whole drift of the his- 
torical teaching of centuries, is to attempt to subject 
any Church and any worship which is regarded as ad- 


missible at all under modern conceptions of the moral 
ends of government, to a forcible control wholly incon- 
sistent with its principles. We believe that the inter- 
ference of the State is properly limited to dealing with the 
moral and social outcome of creeds, not with creeds them- 
selves. If you won't vaccinate your child for religious reasons, 
if you won't educate your child for religious reasons, if you 
insist on widows burning themselves for religious reasons, if 


crime, or even of a criminal disposition. On this head, there- you excite tumult and disorder for religious reasons, if you 
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foster pauperism for religious reasons, the State ought to | absolute. In Dumbarton, the second largest of the tenia 
interfere, and does,—but not with the motives, and reasons, | which he sits, an adverse vote was carried in his own meetin, 
only with the results, with which it is properly charged and | by a decisive majority ; in Kilmarnock the ruling of his cbulemen 
concerned. The Tudor legislation went far beyond this. It/| in his favour was challenged, the allegation being made that 
forbade Roman Catholic ceremonigls, for instance, by penal | the odds were against him, from which it may be inferred 
laws, just as the Roman Catholics forbade Protestant worship, | that the assembly was pretty evenly divided; and though in 
and both were utterly wrong. It is ridiculous to repeat to-day | the otber places he did manage to obtain a verdict, there can 
the blunders of the times of the Tudors. And it is because | be no doubt that his opponent would find an equal good-for. 
Prussia seems to us to be repeating them in the most} tune to-morrow. And if he thus failed to carry with him 
glaring form, that we hold her recent legislation to be so | those who heard his bold and plausible pleadings, which were 
utterly bad. | admirably calculated for immediate effect, he can scarcely 
But, says the TZimes, why do the Prussian people so| hope to mend his chances when these pleadings come to be 
heartily support this legislation? Why, indeed? So far as | marked and digested, for they are ill fitted to stand an atten. 
we can see, simply because they have never really learned the | tive and searching examination. It would, indeed, have been 
lesson of religious freedom, and time has only changed them | well for Mr. Bouverie could he have contrived to get them 
from persecutors of scepticism into persecutors of super- | kept out of print, for alongside much that has interest and 
stition. We have never believed that Prince Bismarck sees | value they show, and specially in relation to the points of 
any intrinsic reason for this vexatious and busy-bodyish | quarrel between him and those who have called him to ac. 
legislation. All his earlier speeches showed us that he | count, much that is sophistical and disingenuous, much that ig 
was himself as disinclined to it as the King. And | curiously perverted in argument and exceedingly questionable 
we have never seen the least atom of evidence that he|in philosophy. We, at least, can neither admit his defence 
is really afraid of the Church he is persecuting. But he is| for what is past, nor approve the position he assumes as 
well aware that he cannot head a great national movement | respects the future. 
without the cordial support of Liberal opinion. He isnotinclined| Mr. Bouverie finds it necessary to go a long way back. At 
to gain that support by giving back to the people of Prussia | one place he began his explanation by giving a new version of 
any of the vast influence exercised by the Throne and by the | the circumstances that attended the withdrawal of Lord Russell 
Army. And the only policy left to him is to make himself the | from the first Palmerston Administration in 1855. Hitherto 
intellectual exponent of the Liberals on some point which will | it has been generally understood that Mr. Bouverie was the 
not weaken the Administration. Experience has shown him | principal agent in enforcing that withdrawal, The story ran 
that the bitter anti-clerical feeling of the Prussian Liberals, — | that he was the ring-leader of the malcontents among whom 
anti-clerical feeling almost as much in relation to the Pro- | the idea of addressing a ‘“ round-robin ”’ to his lordship urging 
testant as to the Catholic clergy,—affords him the point of his retirement was conceived, that he drew up the document, 
advantage he desires. And on this he has been for some time | and that he had the hardihood, other men shrinking, to 
now acting with very sufficient success. That is our only in-| present it. He now says this is all a mistake; that he was 
terpretation of a policy which seems to us disastrous and | asked, and went, to a meeting of his colleagues, in utter 
reactionary in every true sense, though it is an extremely | ignorance of their design ; that as soon as it was revealed, he 
popular policy among the intellectual Liberals of Prussia. | proclaimed both that he could have nothing to do with it, and 
But it is more than surprising, it is alarming, to hear | that he felt bound to inform Lord John of the conspiracy 
the sympathetic tone in which English Liberals talk | against him; and that he went straightway and did as he had 
of it. If that sympathy is sincere to-day, why should | said. The disclosure has interest, though only as anticipating 
we not have a popular movement to-morrow to enable | a curious chapter in Lord Russell’s ‘“ Memoirs,” or as afford- 
some ‘Minister of Worship’ to veto all Cardinal Cullen’s | ing the materials for a comparison. There is an absurdity 
and Archbishop Manning’s appointments, to pry into Con- | in supposing that it can have any bearing upon the next 
gregational elections and Presbyterian Synods, and send /election. The facts that Earl Russell and he have 
the Presidents of the Methodist Old and New Connexions, if | never since been members of the same Administration, 
they should not choose to defer to State vetos on their nomi- | that Mr. Bouverie has not held any Government post since 
nations, to a State Court of Ecclesiastical Appeal. A “ Tador | 1858, and that he has since manifested consistently an ever- 
Reformation ” in the nineteenth century would be, in England | increasing disposition to mischief whenever a Liberal Ministry 
at least, an impossible blunder and crime. Why is it other- | was in power,—these are not at all elucidated by this explana- 
wise in Prussia, except that the people of Prussia, though they | tion. He faintly denies the general impeachment of hostility 
have plenty of “light,” have never learned the “ sweetness ” | to Liberal Governments. He would have it believed that his 
of real religious charity ? opposition has always been compatible with conscientious 
loyalty, as exercised within the permissible limits of an inde- 
pendent judgment. For proof he refers to his action regarding 
THE RIGHT HON. E. P. BOUVERIE. the Irish University Bill. This is certainly, as one may say, 
HE M.P. for the Kilmarnock Burghs has been visiting his | “taking the bull by the horns.’ No vote that he has ever 
constituents. There are five considerable towns in the given has been so prolific of discontent. No vote has ever been 
group he represents. He has spent the best part of a fortnight | productive of worse consequences, for he is one of five men, 
in making the round of them. In each his public appearance | reputing themselves friends of Ministers, and independent of 
has been followed up by an assiduous private canvas. The | Cardinal Oullen, who pushed the Government into a corner, 
cause of all this anxiety and effort, so unusual in any case, | refused to consider any amendment of their proposal, and are 
and hitherto so unnecessary in the case of Mr. Bouverie, is to | directly responsible for the paralysis that has since afilicted 
be found in the attitude towards him taken up last spring by | legislation. “The Bill,” he says, “was a bad Bill, a scandalously 
a strong body of the electors, including some of those who | bad Bill, and therefore I voted against it.” We are not con- 
have been conspicuous among his friends. His recent course | cerned at this time of day to dispute his description of the 


in Parliament has given them grave offence. They have | measure, though we deem it erroneous. In ordinary circum- 


repudiated and condemned it with all the emphasis they | stances, it would have been enough that he was himself convinced 
But the circumstances 


could employ. The expression of their censure took the form | of its accuracy, to justify his conduct. 
of serving a notice to quit upon him, although during the | were extraordinary. Ministers, while staking their existence 
thirty years for which he has been their representative they | upon the success of the second reading, announced themselves 


have hitherto treated him with a staunch and ungrudging | open to consider any reasonable amendment, and declared that 


confidence. The ground of this proceeding was that he has for they did not regard their supporters as pledged to much more 
Mr. Bouverie slighted 


some time deliberately, persistently, and despite remonstrance, | than that something ought to be done. , 
abused the position to which they chose him, in order to | these representations. He did so, to the temporary damage ol 
annoy and harass the Minister whom he was held bound to, his nominal chiefs, but much more to the permanent injury 
support; and that, in so doing, he has not merely played| of his own political character for moderation, fairness, and 
false to the implied pledges exacted from him, but has run | loyalty. He himself will scarcely aver that he under- 
counter to their wishes and opinions, grievously misrepresent- | stood the subject with anything like the intimacy or com- 
ing both. To clear himself from this imputation, and procure | prehension of Mr. Lyon Playfair, yet his speech, while 
a recall of the threatened sentence, was the arduous task to | distinguished by an acrid and technical cleverness to which 
which Mr. Bouverie addressed himself. He has made but a/that of Mr. Playfair made no pretensions, was strangely 
sorry job of it. His failure certainly cannot be ascribed to | inferior to it in width of knowledge and force of conviction; 
any lack of courage or adroitness, yet it is patent, all but| while Mr. Playfair, without compromising himself by one 
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jota, was able to reconcile fidelity to his own ideas with loyalty | 
to his party, and he has now deservedly reaped his reward. The 
impression is unavoidable that Mr. Bouverie was more anxious 
about having “a dig” at Ministers than about the fate of the 
Bill; and this impression is confirmed by the jesuitical mode 
in which he seeks to explain away the import of his vote. 
Only this once, he glibly declares, did I go into the lobby 
against Ministers, whereas all my neighbours round about— 
the Members for Glasgow, Lanarkshire, Paisley, Greenock, 
Ayr, &c.—were told many times over otherwise than by the 
«Government Whip.” This is literally true, but the fact 
covers a difference which qualifies the whole case. The) 
gentlemen whom he invidiously parades have, indeed, voted 
against the Government, oftener than he has done; but 
they did it in the exercise of an allowable freedom of judg- 
ment as regards open questions, upon which it is desirable to 
elicit the mind of the party, as well as of the House of Com- 
mons, while he deserted at a critical juncture. Moreover, 
while they are universally known for good men and true, he 
has acquired the unenviable reputation of a confirmed Mar- 
plot, or, to put it as mildly as possible, of the “ candid friend ” 
who makes the worst of all your blunders. 

This disagreeable characteristic came out strongly in his 
repeated references to Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Bouverie is greatly 
disgusted by the Premier's style of leadership. He dislikes his 
temerity, which he calls rashness ; he is offended by his fond- 
ness for large generalisations and his habit of bottoming him- | 
self upon first principles,—a habit the worth of which Mr. 
Bouverie plainly does not understand; and he propounds the 
curious recommendation that duly to fulfil the functions of a 
leader Mr. Gladstone ought to keep himself well in the rear. 
In other words, Mr. Bouverie is one of those persons, aspiring 
to rank as statesmen, who would confine the business of politics 
to the comparatively petty task of meeting daily exigencies 
by daily expedients, taking no account of that higher 
wisdom which is conversant with the principles of political 
philosophy, and studies to give them free play and apt develop- 
ment, We dissent utterly from his conception. It is false 
and low. Its acceptance would degrade the oflice the occu- 
pant of which he so severely and unworthily criticises. It 
would make the function of the legislator simply that of the 
weather-cock,—obedience to the wind that blows. It would | 
occupy him perpetually with the hasty shifts, the temporary 
devices, the empirical alteratives of the hour, instead of en- 
couraging him to legislate afar off, and upon a great system ; 
to prepare and anticipate the public mind, instead of merely 
deferring to it; to become the master of the vast machine, 
rather than its tool,—in short, to found, rather than to tinker. 
It is perhaps expecting too much even from a Scottish con- 
stituency, that they should duly estimate this important dis- 
tinction; but at all events, they cannot fail to appreciate Mr. 
Bouverie’s present position. It is essentially Conservative. 
Questioned and cross-questioned in reference to all the import- 
ant topics that crave readjustment, he cynically and obsti- 
nately declared for a policy of let-alone. He pooh-poohed 
the possibility of any great reform in the matter of local 
taxation. He will oppose an assimilation of franchises betwixt 
town and country, unless it be accompanied by a measure for 
the redistribution of seats. If the Game-laws are to be repealed, 
he thinks there must be substituted for them a very stringent 
law of trespass,—that is, he would render nugatory, or worse 
than nugatory, any change in its bearing upon the public; 
while on no account would he interfere with what is called 
“freedom of contract,” as between landlord and tenant,—-that 
is, he would leave the tenant exactly where he is, helpless in 
the landlord’s hands. It is the same all round, his profes- 
sions giving the clearest proof that in his case the designation 
of Old Whig is but an a/ias for that of modern Tory. The 
fact being so, we are not surprised at the determination of his 
constituents to get rid of him, and our regret, should they 
succeed, will not be extreme or profound. 


SIR 8S. BAKER'S EXPEDITION. 

We have not yet a perfect confidence in Sir Samuel Baker 

as an explorer, believing that he sometimes trusts in 
native accounts which are more or less untrustworthy, but of 
his merit as a pioneer there can be little doubt. His story of 
his adventures as related before the Geographical Society is 
told without boastfulness, without any effort to pump up 
philanthropy, and without exaggeration as to the results 
obtained, and it justifies his claim to rank, if not with Cortes 
or Clive, at least with the boldest of those pioneers who have | 


from time to time conquered and explored for England or for 
Spain. He has done for Egypt in the Nile Valley as much as 
or more than Sir Garnet Wolseley is required to accomplish for 
Great Britain in Ashantee. He had a worse territory to push 
through, and the slave-traders appear to have been as dangerous 
enemies as the Ashantees. He had not, indeed, to cut a road, 
but he had to cut a channel for a steamer through a region 
where the Nile loses itself in a vast marsh, penetrable only by 
the light boats of the slave-traders, who were everywhere 
ready to descend on any scattered party. This marsh stopped 
him for a season, and even then it took him four months to 
drag his steamer, baggage, and ammunition through the deep 
slush and rank vegetation, till at last he reached Gondokoro, 
only to find every man’s hand against him. The hostility of the 
slave-traders he expected, for everywhere, at the cost of ruining 
whole provinces, they were accumulating wealth ; but he did 
not expect to find the negroes interested in the traffic, or to 
hear a negro chief, after condemning the trade, offer to sell 
him his own son in exchange for a spade. The negroes, in 
fact, seem tohave regarded their children, women, and followers 
as articles of commerce, and were only enraged because the 
traders took them without any compensation. The explorer’s 
first step was to establish order, which he did by first defeating 
the Bari tribe, and then summarily crushing an incipient 
mutiny in his own force by lealing his followers suddenly 
against the enemy, whom they pillaged of all their corn. This 
restored his prestige, and he reached Fattiko, where, on a 
plateau four thousand feet above the sea-level, with an average 
temperature of 75°, he hoped to establish the centre of his 
authority. It was necessary to push forward, however, if he 
was to put down the slave trade, and with only 400 men 
he pressed southward, took a town of 8,000 men; defeated the 
King, who had just celebrated his accession by burying all his 
relatives alive; and after seven days of incessant marching 
and fighting, through long grass where the slaveholders’ 
followers concealed themselves in a kind of endless am- 
buscade, arrived at a territory governed by a friendly 
chief named Rionya, who “ exchanged blood with him ;” and 
would have passed on still further, but that he heard the 
slave-traders were attacking Fattiko. Selecting 40 picked 
men, and arming them with the Snider, he instantly turned 
in his tracks, and reached Fattiko just in time to attack a force 
of 270 slave-hunters, who were, as usual, utterly crushed by 
the Snider, and fled, leaving 141 dead on the field, and 
£30,000 worth of ivory. From this moment the slave- 


| traders appear to have recognised their master, for they 


disturbed the country no more. Sir 8. Baker set up a regular 
Government, demanded a revenue of a measure of corn per 
mensem for each household, which was regularly paid, and so 
completely established his authority that he thought he 
might leave, appointed an Egyptian Colonel as his substitute, 
and so delighted the Viceroy with his narrative, that he has 
selected another Englishman, Colonel Gordon, “Chinese” 
Gordon, to succeed to the Pashalic, and with additional powers 
and forces to consolidate the new acquisition. 

Much more information is yet required—which will, we 
presume, appear in a book—before we can fully estimate Sir 
Samuel Baker’s success, but two or three points appear to be 
conclusively established. First, that although the Viceroy of 
Egypt cares little about the slave trade in itself, and does not 
intend to abolish domestic slavery—which, indeed, would be 
nearly impossible in a Mohammedan country—he desires 
territory more than slaves, and is quite intelligent enough to 
know that slave-hunts are fatal to the acquisition of revenue- 
producing districts. This of itself isa great gain, as it secures 
the Viceroy’s tolerance of determined efforts against the slave- 
traders. Secondly, it seems clear that none of the traders or tribes 
involved can offer any serious opposition to subjugation in their 
own interest. Sir Samuel Baker lost half his force, but it was 
by desertion, not disease, far less by any armed opposition his 
enemies could offer. His European followers, with one excep- 
tion, all survived their fatigues. The enemy had, like the 
Ashantees, all the advantages of the bush, which protected 
ambuscades, of the climate, and of their knowledge of an 
almost impassable country ; but strong as their interest was in 
destroying the invaders and patient as they were in attack, the 
Sniders were always too much for their followers’ courage. 
They could not under any advantage make a real rush, not 
liking to be killed, or as we should be apt to believe, being 
mere mercenaries, with no desire for a contest which might 
bring much gain to their masters, but nothing to them- 
selves except a bullet. They seem even to have deserted 
their leaders in bodies, for in the ultimate attack on Fattiko 
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the latter were only 270 strong, and they must have fought 
themselves, or so many would never have been killed. With a 
thousand disciplined troops, like the West Indians, or Arabs 
when organised under white officers, or with fifty white soldiers, 
Sir 8. Baker would have found little serious opposition to his 
march, except from the impassable character of the country, 
which will be improved with every fresh expedition. Above 
all, it is proved that it is possible for a conqueror to establish 
something like order among these races. They are not like 
the Red Indians, who cannot cease from wandering, or the 
Indians of North Mexico, who will not endure any government 
but their own, but are willing to settle down, to cultivate the 
ground, and to share their crop with those who protect or, 
to put it still more fairly, those who restrain them. The 
settlement, after a fashion, of the entire region between 
Southern Egypt and the Lakes is, therefore, only a matter of 
time and force, and will therefore be accomplished, if not 
perfectly, at least sufficiently to allow white men to trade, 
plant, and reside in a region which, ten years ago, was less 


known than the interior of Australia. This is a great gain to | 


humanity, for it gives the people of Eastern Africa, at least 
some chance of progress, some chance of living lives unin- 
terrupted by the incessant danger of compulsory exile into 
permanent penal servitude. That the people will advance 
very rapidly unless governed by European Pashas is not 
probable, but at least they will be tamed, they will become 
Mohammedans, and with their new creed may advance as far 
as Mohammedans in Asia have done,—that is, far enough to | 
render their return to utter barbarism quite impossible. Slave- 

traders will not catch Mohammedans, even if their creed would 

allow it, for that faith, with all its evils, has this one merit,— 

that its professors will fight, that merely by its adoption they 

rise beyond the readiness to submit to a// kinds of oppression. 

The Egyptian Government is bad enough, but it wishes for 

order, and it may come to an end, which a bloodthirsty slave- 

hunting anarchy never can. ‘Chinese’ Gordon, who knows 

exactly what can be done with a semi-civilised race and what 

must be left undone, is the very man for such a Pashalic-- 

though his acceptance of it is a disgrace to the Government 

which has neglected him—and he may be strongly assisted by 

the British Government, which, unless we are greatly mistaken, 

has in the very south of these regions the only legal title. It 

is not, perhaps, necessary or expedient to enforce it, but we | 
imagine our claim to South Africa inherited from the Dutch | 
stops only at the Equator,—that is, far within the region now 

to be annexed to Egypt. It is a strange destiny which devolves | 
on us so many African tasks, but they have in one way or | 
another fallen on our shoulders, and as we march slowly 

northwards from the Cape, and eastwards from the Gold | 
Coast, and southward with Egyptian allies from Khartoum, | 
we are everywhere undertaking tasks which we may abandon, | 
as we did Abyssinia, but which it is nevertheless our clear | 
duty to perform. All we need to perform them is an acclima- | 
tised race ready to follow the white man; and sooner or later, | 
in Arabia or at the Cape, in Egypt or on the Gold Coast, we 
shall discover one. 


| 
| 
| 
PROFESSOR MAX MULLER IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. | 
HE Clergy are almost as easily ruffled as the doves in a dove- 
J cote. From the sort of comment which one bears on the 


minster Abbey, on Wednesday week, it would seem that there is 
something of real consternation in clerical minds at the thought that 


a layman may deliver his views on a religious subject within the | 


same walls within which the clergyman, at other times, preaches | 
and prays. Especially deep is this horror, apparently, if the lay- 
mmwn’s homily be preceded by a hymn, and followed by a prayer. 
‘* We have, indeed, heard,” says our respected contemporary the 
Guardian, in a brief but evidently horrified comment on the pro- 
ceeding, ‘‘ that the step is defended on the ludicrously inadequate 
ground, that occasionally such men as Professor Willis and Sir 
Gilbert Scott. have given architectural or antiquarian descrip- 
tions of Cathedrals on the spot, which assumed something of the 
character of lectures. Whatever may be thought of the pro- | 
priety of such dissertations, it is clear that they could not have | 
been given elsewhere, whereas Professor Max Miiller might 
have lectured just as well in St. James’s Hall as in Westminster 
Abbey ; nor have we ever heard that they were accompanied by 
hymn and prayer....... If the proceeding of Wednesday 
evening was a service, then the appearance of a layman as the 
speaker was a breach, not only of the ecclesiastical, but even of 


| the civil law, which in the last Session an attempt was vainly made 


to alter. If it was not a service, then the question remaing 
whether a church ought to be used except for Service, and 
whether a Dean has a right to turn a consecrated building into 
a lecture-room.” This is pathetic, and no reasoner will deny that 
the logical division between ‘‘a service” and ‘ not-a-seryice "ig 
exhaustive, even if a little overpowering. We are accustomed to 
dilemmas, and usually find that one at least of the horns is like 
the chamois’ horns one so often buys in Switzerland, something of 
a sham, and not so well adapted to pierce the unhappy reasoner 
through and through as his opponent supposes. Now, let ug 
admit that in this particular case the ceremonial, whatever it was, 
which was gone through on the evening of Wednesday week 
(there had been two regular services in the Abbey in the previous 
part of the day) was “ not-a-service.” And, as everybody will 
admit, it was not in any legal sense a service of the English 
Church, all of which are prescribed by law. But why a “ con. 
secrated building ” should not be the right place for many a thing 
which is ‘‘ not-a-service,” it seems to us impossible, on any but 
the most superstitious grounds, to say. Is it the place for mixed 
religious emotions, not wholly religious, but deeply tinctured 
with religion, to be indulged? One would say so, or why 
have the various English cathedrals been again and again made 
the scenes of ‘‘ musical festivals,” where the music no doubt 
was sacred, but the motive both of singers and hearers was chiefly 
to give and receive a high-class musical entertainment? But if it 


| is the right place for musical entertainments,—on condition that 


the music is of the sacred kind,—it seems a mere paradox to say 
that it is not the place for laymen of piety and learning to 
gratify intellectual desires deeply mingled with religious emotions 
by lectures like Professor Max Miiller’s, which was certainly far 
less of an entertainment, far more of a direct appeal to the reli- 
gious part of man, than even the music of the ‘‘ Elijah” or the “ St, 
Paul.” Of course, if, by any accident, it is i//egal for a layman to 


| express his views on a religious subject in a ‘‘ consecrated build- 


ing,” no one would wish the law to be disobeyed, though every 
sensible person would wish it to be repealed. But no one seems 
to allege that it is illegal, in Westminster Abbey at least, for a 
layman to open his mind about Missions; and that being so, 
why should not the Dean of Westminster set the example 
he has so fairly earned the right to set, of opening the 
mouths of distinguished laymen on the subject on which it is 
so important that we should hear the laity as well as the clergy, 
within the walls of his own Cathedral? The horror of the Guardian 
is only intelligible on an assumption which is to us one of the most 
baseless and irreligious in the world, that laymen’s spirits, minds, 
and consciences are different from, and inferior in kind to, those 
of the ordained, and that what they have to say on religious sub- 
jects is ‘‘common and unclean” compared with the thoughts of 
clerical personages, whom we suppose God is supposed, in some 
special manner, to have “cleansed,” on the same subjects. We 
say, on the contrary, that Professor Max Miiller’s views on Mis- 
sions are rather more important to the religious life of the day 
than those of ninety-nine clergymen out of every hundred, pre- 
cisely because he has carefully studied and compared the working 
of the missionary spirit under the influence of very widely diverse 
creeds. If it is desirable to hear, under so many consecrated 
roofs, purely conventional remarks, sometimes very absurd twaddle, 
from clerical lips on the subject, surely it must be desirable, 


'so far as it is lawful, to hear, under the same roof, what a 


lecture given by Professor Max Miiller on ‘* Missions,” in West- | layman of first-rate ability and learning and profound piety 


thinks on the matter. If the clergy have studied their subjects 
more than most laymen, very few of them indeed have studied 
these matters so much as Professor Max Miiller. And against 
the professional view of the subject, it must be admitted that 


| when laymen do independently attain to strong religious convic- 


tions, they are likely to have a far greater influence than clergy- 
men of equal ability, for the very simple reason that they are less 


| committed and more completely free to be silent or speak, just as 


they please. If, then, ‘consecrated buildings’ are to be devoted to 
the purposes for which they are consecrated, it is very much to the 
purpose indeed to open the mouths of the laity in them, as well 
as those of the clergy. The superstition about a consecrated caste 
is one of the deadliest of all the enemies of popular faith. 

When we come, however, to Professor Max Miiller’s own opinions, 
as expressed in the thoughtful and beautiful lecture which he 
delivered on Wednesday week in the Abbey, we cannot say that 
we are in quite as hearty a concurrence with it, as we are 
with the manly policy which gave him the opportunity of 
delivering it. The Professor distinguished the three great 
Missionary religions of the world as Buddhism, Christianity, and 
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Mohammedanism : the other chief religions, the veligion of Zoroas- 
ter,—now professed by the Parsees,—that of the Brahmins, that 
of Judaism, and that of Confucius, having never taken any 
missionary development, and thereby shown, as Mr. Max Muller 
truly observes, au inherent weakness marking a definite inferi- 
ority to their rivals. ‘ This, then,” said the lecturer, “is the 
common feature in Buddhism, Mohammedanism, and Christianity, 
_this binds them together. In some points they may be as diverse 
as the day and night, but they could not have achieved what they 
have if the spirit of truth and of love had not been alive in their 
founders. But missionary work is only one manifestation of this 
spirit, for that which animates the missionary abroad animates his 
prother at home, and religions which can boast of men who have 
left the home of their childhood, have parted from their parents 
and their children never to meet again, and have gone to the 
world’s end ready to lay down their lives, are rich also in honest 
and intrepid inquirers ready to leave behind them the cherished 
ereeds of their childhood, and to stand alone among men who 
shrug their shoulders and say ‘ What is truth?’” In other words, 
the spirit of those religions which are essentially missionary is 
essentially speculative and inquisitive ; and if Mohammedanism has 


never been thus speculative and inquisitive, that only marks the fact | 


that even its missionary spirit was more one of military command 
than of spiritual persuasion. A religion whose missionary instru- 
ment was the sword could not be expected to lead to free speculative 
thought. Thus Buddhism and Christianity are the only two 
genuinely missionary and genuinely self-searching, meditative 
creeds, which not only insist on spreading the lights they have, 
but are continually studying and analysing the source and secrets 
of that light. Mr. Max Miiller then goes on to show how these 
two religions, which alone are at once missionary,—i.c., truth- 
spreading,—and truth-seeking, must really battle it out with each 
other, and with their more inert, but not jess firmly rooted com- 
petitors. He points out that the chief missionary successes have 
always been gained by missions of the parental kind, missions 
conducted by men who have not got to argue, but simply 
to win over people infinitely their own inferiors in civilisation. 
This, as he justly says, is no test at all of the truth of Christianity, 
except so far as that truth is implied in the evidence afforded of 
the reality and depth of Christian love. Mr. Max Miiller discredits 
the controversial missionary altogether, and thinks that the victory 
between the three formidable religions still left in contact 
with each other, Buddhism, Christianity, Brahminism, will be 
determined not by controversy, but by a process akin to natural 
selection. When two great religions are in contact and do 
not seek controversy, the result, says the Professor, is generally a 
reformation of both,—and out of such contiguous reformations, he 
thinks, if we rightly understand him, that we shall at length get 
a purified essence of religion in which all can concur. When 
Mohammedanism and Brahminism came into daily contact in 
Northern India the result was a purified Mohammedanism and 
a purified Brahminism,—the latter being the religion of the 
Sikhs. What Mohammedanism there did for Brahminism, 
Christianity is beginning to do now in Bengal, and even 
more effectually, says Professor Miiller; and we see the 
result in the Brahmo-Somaj of Keshub Chunder Sen. In- 
deed he contends that we ought to recognise these new 
Brahmoists as Christians:—‘‘If our missionaries receive con- 
verts, who can hardly understand the abstract conceptions 
of our creeds and formulas, how can it be necessary to 
exclude those who understand them too well to submit 
the wings of their spirits to galling chains? Indeed, what 
are these formulas after all but the stammering of children which 


only their loving father can interpret and understand? The | 


fundamentals of our religion are not in creeds, but in love,—in love 
of God, and the love of man flowing from the love of God. That 
is the whole law and the prophets. That is the religion which 
will convert all lands ;"—and that religion will be, as we suppose 
Mr. Max Miiller means us to understand, the purified essence of 
all such religions as survive the process of natural selection, 
whether it be called by one name or another in commemoration 
of its doctrinal ancestry. 


Now, on this theory of the Professor's, we must say that we | 


cannot go far with him. We hold it quite true that the first 
great steps of missionary conquest are taken as he describes. They 
are not direct triumphs of refined religious intellect over the 
intellect and conscience of inferior races, but they are in the first 
instance}triumphs of goodness and force of character, carrying 
with them as a natural consequence faith in the religion which 
is confessed by those who show this goodness and force of char- 
acter, Again, doubtless it is true that the self-examina- 


tion and self- purification which the moral competition 
of contiguous creeds not in controversial relations ensures, is 
likely to produce the best moral type of each kind of faith. 
Roman Catholicism, for instance, is never so blameless as it is 
when encamped in a Protestant country where it is given fair 
play. Dissent widens the spirit of the Established Church, and 
the Established Church gives dignity and refinement to Dissent. 
But we cannot go with Professor Miiller at all in his implicit 
assumption that the final test of theological truth is wholly of 
this negative, moral kind, Indeed, that assumption seems to us 
to involve the abnegation of theology, and the enthronement of 
an affectional morality in its place. 

In the first place, even if we admit that the love of God and 
the love of man constitute the whole essence of religion, there 
forces itself upon us the great, the immense difficulty of the best 
means of realising this love. Are they their own sufficient evidence, 
or do we need a trust in the supernatural origin of the belief in 
them, in order to prevent the belief in them from drying up 
and dying out? Is the life and death and resurrection of Christ 
the guarantee for these principles amongst us, or could we— 
could Europeans, with their hard, practical judgments—believe 
them just as deeply on the strength of Buddhist testimonies 
or Brahmo-Somaj intuitions? At the present time and in this 
quarter of the world, some kind of Deism or Theism probably is 
the most popular of all forms of belief as to the origin of the world, 
but is such a Deism or Theism one which really finds it easy to 
trace everything back to infinite love, and to make love for others 
the foundation of human conduct? If not, the question as to 
the revelation aud where it comes from, returns as surely upon us 
before we can really believe these great messages of Divine love, 
as if a much more elaborate creed were involved with them. 
Indeed, it may be much more easy to believe the simple 
creed on the strength of a more complete revelation, than to 
believe it solely on its own authority. It is often a great mistake 
to suppose that the simplest creed is the most credible. Granted 
a living Spirit above and within us, it is easier to believe in his 
love when we are told what he has done to prove it, than when 
we are told of it without any such living illustration of its 
meaning. 

And again, what a great and, to the intellect alone, increasingly 
difficult theological axiom is that assumption as to the living God 
which Professor Miiller slips in as if it did not involve a creed at 
all! Why, by his own account, Buddhism might give us a spiritual 
morality not far off that of the Christian, with an axiom on this 
head infinitely vaguer and less significant, not always distinguish- 
able from a kind of Nihilism. For our own parts, we cannot 
help thinking that Professor Max Miiller’s view as to the proper 


}euthanasia of controversy and dogma, ought to land him in 


something much more like Buddhism than Christianity as the 
final religion of the world. If creed and dogma are to dis- 
appear, we shall have a religion of love without any distinct 
God, and without any clear immortality for man, and how 
long such a religion of love can exercise any living influence, we 
greatly doubt. No. Professor Max Miiller bas conceived truly 
and powerfully the first stages in Missionary development, 
but not the last. Christianity, is in truth, a theology, or it is 
nothing. A religion which does not come from God, and declare 
God, and lift us up to God, will never conquer man. ‘That a 
perfectly righteous God loves us, is as profound a basis of faith 
as the mind of man can have. But love alone,—origin uncertain, 
object uncertain, destiny uncertain,—is a mist, a vapour; and 
that is the best thing which a religion without creed and without 
dogma can hope to be. 


“THE FUTURE OF FARMING.” 
YHERE is a very striking paper under this title in the current 
number of Fraser’s Magazine. It contains, we take it, the 
biggest and most advanced ideas that have ever been gravely pro- 
pounded in relation to the world-old subject which it discusses, 
Could Tennyson’s Northern Farmer, who was disturbed on his 


| death-bed by the thought, among other things, that some one 


would come after him ‘‘ with a kittle o’ steam huzzin and miiazin 
the blessed fealds” to which he had so sedulously done his duty 
according to his lights, have heard it read, and have opened his 
mind to any reasonable apprehension of its import, his horror and 
dismay would have been largely aggravated, unless, indeed, a 
sense of the ridiculous had come to his relief. Yet, large 
and apparently wild as are the propositions put forward, every 
one of them has been contrived to meet an obvious want, 
and either proceeds upon an admitted principle, or contains the 
| development of an existing practice. We think some of the 
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changes recommended would imply retrogression rather than 
advance ; others of them seein to us hopelessly impracticable ; but 
it is well to have the subject considered in reference to large 
theories, and no one who knows the history of farming during 
the present century will rashly assume that extraordinary trans- 
mutations in the methods of agriculture, of a sort quite com- 


parable with those which have affected other industries, are | 
impossible. Going back for seventy years, we have Arthur Young | 


doubting whether chemistry could ever be successfully applied 
to farming; while Hunter, the author of the ‘ British 
Georgics,” declared that though the drill system was the 
most perfect mode of sowing, it could never become 
general, by reason of the expensiveness of the machines 
required for working it. What a change since then! The 
whole art of husbandry has been revolutionised, under the guid- 


ance of scientific observation and mechanical improvements. ‘The | 


properties of particular soils have been analysed, and fertilisers of 
a nature to correct and stimulate them have been manufactured or 
imported at a price which equals year by year the rent paid for 
their occupany, while labour-saving implements of complex make 
and enormous cost are articles of necessity for every tiller of the 
soil who would not find himself left far behind. ‘The successors 
of men like the Duke of Bedford and the Earl of Leicester who 
led the way in adopting these innovations have profited from five 
to sixfold by them, while their tenantry in turn, smitten by the 


spirit of enterprise, or forced to its practice, have grown in wealth 


and intelligence. The process has not reached its limit, nor come 


to a standstill. 
transition state, that further and greater changes are to be looked 


for, and that whether Mr. Jefferies (the writer in [’raser) is right | 
as to their tendency and range or not, they will be of a character | 


which must affect very powerfully the trade of farming in all its 
aspects,—as a branch of industry, a source of national sustenance, 
and an element of natural beauty. 

Mr. Jefferies starts from two indisputable facts; that farming 
has become a trade, and that wheat-culture does not pay in this 
country. The first goes without proof. ;The evidence for it is 
before everyone's eyes. ‘The modern farm is simply a food factory. 
The modern farmer justly boasts himself a scientific producer. 


The old relations betwixt the tenant and his Jandlord are pass- | 


ing away. The one no longer regards himself as being, in 
Homeric phrase, ‘‘a shepherd of men,” and the other is losing 
his feeling of dependence upon the patronage and protection of 
his superior. ‘The modern form of their relations is that of the 
capitalist who lets his land for what rent he can get, to another 
capitalist who hires it in order to make what profit he can. It is 
true that a lingering sentiment, derived from another order of 
things, survives in strength enough to prevent this description 
from being accepted as absolute. Cousidering the associations 
and privileges which have in all ages been attached to territorial 
rights, we doubt whether that sentiment can ever be entirely 
obliterated, but it is plain that the tie which links the two classes 
has approximated and is approximating to that of a purely com- 
mercial bargain. Mr. Jefferies’ second postulate deserves more 
illustration than he has given. It is sustained by the considera- 
tion that the price of wheat is almost stationary, whereas every 
other species of farm produce is on the rise. This is no new 
phenomenon. It dates back fully a hundred years. ‘The only 
kind of corn that is much dearer now than in 1770 is barley, a 
fact accounted for by the growth of distillation and brewing. In 
the early days of the controversy as to the probable effect of free- 
trade upon British farming, Mr. James Caird, now the head of 
the Drainage Commission, laid his finger with great sagacity upon 
this peculiarity, founding thereon an advice to his brother 
farmers to which it would have been well had they given 
speedier heed. He pointed out that while, with the great 
mass of consumers, bread was the prime article of food, yet 
as soon as they could afford it, every family of them indulged in 
an occasional meat dinner, or at the very least sought to season 
their dry hunch with a morsel of cheese. He estimated that 
among the well-to-do classes the expenditure upon articles the 
produce of grass and green crops was nine times as great as upon 
articles the produce of corn; and assuming that this disparity 
would endure and increase, he further indicated that while corn 
could easily be brought from abroad the importation of fresh food 
—animal, vegetable, and forage—would be weighted with diffi- 


culties which could not fail to enhance the relative difference in 


the value of corn and stock, and to make it worth while to devote 
special regard to the cultivation of the latter. It need not be 
said how fully the prediction has been verified. Meat and dairy 
produce have mounted to prices which would have been deemed 


On the contrary, it is plain that we are yet in a} 


| incredible in those days, while corn has stood fast with Wonder. 
fully slight fluctuations. Our grain consumption hag jp. 
creased enormously, but neither increase of demand nor Scarcity 
in the home supply has any decided influence upon the 
market rates. Our ships can at any moment be converted into 
floating granaries, and a rise of a shilling or two per quarter will 
bring abundance from the ends of the earth. During the seven 
years ending with 1859 our average annual importations were but 
five million quarters ; during the next seven, which included three 
| remarkably bad home harvests, it was eight millions ; but in 187] 
the amount was nine and three-quarter millions, while last year it 
was ten anda half. The average price for the seven years 1860.7 
was 57s. 10d.; in 1871 it was 563. 8d.; last week it was 61s., being 
higher than for some time, though the fluctuations have been of no 
great consequence. A perusal of these figures will make it plain 
how it comes that, having to face increased rents on the one hand, 
and an immense increase in the cost of labour on the other, the 
farmer finds wheat cultivation uvprofitable, and is considering 
wistfully the best means of limiting the proportion of his land 
which he puts under the plough. The difficulty which meets him 
is that stock must be kept and fattened during winter; that 
a Jarge breadth of soil must be kept in an arable condition 
to provide food for this purpose; and that in connection 
with it a certain rotation of crops must be observed, out 
of which wheat cannot be dropped. Mr. Jefferies is rather 
staggered by this consideration, but in the long run gal- 
|lantly clears it by announcing that we must look out for some 
new vegetable which will give a ‘‘ crop to take the place of wheat, 
and fill up that gap with a yield of profitable animal food. Given 
such a discovery, and he makes no doubt that the present yield of 
| 303. of meat per acre could be raised under a system of high 
| farming, to one of £5 over all England, the production on one or 
| two farms having been already forced up to an average of £7. At 
| present, we believe, on the strength of the agricultural returns, 
there are about thirty-five cattle in the United Kingdom for every 
hundred persons. Were that number to be even doubled, there 
would be smoking sirloius of home breeding on many Christmas 
tables ten years hence, which will go without at the proximate 


anniversary. 

The most interesting part of Mr. Jefferies’ speculation, however, 
relates not to the direct effect of his ‘*new and important 
vegetable” (for which he accepts later on the discovery of some 
‘‘new and important manure”) upon the prodo tion of meat in 
its relation to the national demand, but to the style in which he 

|} imagines it would react upon the modes of farming. He fancies 

there would arise a system which would almost abolish the tenant- 
farmer. Here is how he would have that person superseded. It is 
well to give our author’s own language :— 

‘Wo may then look to a time when farming will become a commer- 
cial speculation, and will bo carried on by large joint-stock concerns, 
issuing shares of ten, fifteen, or fifty pounds each, and occupying from 
three to ten thousand acres. Such companies would, perhaps, purchase 
the entire sewage of an adjacent town. ‘Their buildings, their streets 
of cattle-stalls, would be placed on a slopo sheltered from the north- 
east, but near the highest spot on the estate, so as to distribute manure 

|/and water from their reseryoirs by the power of gravitation. A 
stationary steam-engine would crush their cake and pulp their 
roots, pump their water, perhaps even shear their sheep. They would 
employ butchers and others, a whole staff, to kill and cut up bullocks 
in pieces suitable for the London market, transmitting their meat 
straight to the salesman without the intervention of of the dealer. That 
salesman would himself be entirely in the employ of the company, and 
sell no other meat but what they supplied him with. This would at 

| once give a larger profit to the producer and a lower price (in compari- 
son) to the public. In summer meat might be cooled by the ice-house 
or refrigerator, which must necessarily be attached to the company’s 
bacon factory. Except in particular districts it is hardly probable that 
the dairy would be united with the stock farm; but if so, the ice-house 
would again come into requisition, and there would be a condensed milk 
factory on the premises.” 
Moreover, he thinks that such a Company would be disposed to 
root out hedges and fill up ditches, as occupying land to no good 
purpose,—that they would try to shorten the period between crops, 
and to get more than one off the same soil in the year,-—that, for 
accomplishing this, irrigation would be resorted to upon an exten- 
sive scale, and that artificial heat would be applied, or an electric 
current be run through among the plants,—and that blasts of hot 
air might be used not only to ripen the crops, but to prepare them 
fér being harvested as soon as cut. ‘There is much here that to 
wiser and less prejudiced men than the Northern Farmer of the 
old school may seem utterly fautastic and insane. Yet it 18 

‘certain that some of the recommendations, particularly 

| the last, as to securing crops in good condition during 4 
wet season, have been put to the proof of experiment 

| with the most complete success; while as to every item of the 
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scheme, it is not too much perhaps to say that though it may far 


outrun the likelihood of speedy adoption, it is in the line of existing 
tendencies, and may contribute to foster and contro! their develop- 
ment. Some of them, it is probable, may turn out egregious 
blunders ; but others, it is reasonable to suppose, are only sanguine 
anticipations of what may be realised. We do not see why the 
attempt at realising them should be suspended upon the condition 
which Mr. Jefferies lays down, nor can we understand why it 
should be presented as only possible in one mode. There is 
barrier in the way of applying joint-stock 
enterprise to farming pursuits, but neither is there any 
necessity for holding that the joint-stock system is alone 
adequate to the testing of Mr. Jefferies’ theories. He is 
enamoured of what is really a modification of the mctayer plan for 
fixing rents,—that is to say, he would restrict the landlord toa 
rent-charge of one and half per cent. on the value of his land, 
whatever else he might get coming to him as a per-centage on the 
receipts of his tenants; but this obviously is but the fond attach- 
ment of an inventive mind, which is wedded to every bit of a 
Such a provision 


no insuperable 


complete scheme which has been self-contrived. 
has nothing to do with, and is easily separable from, the sug- 
gestions as to improved methods of tillage. ‘These suggestions, 
grantiug them to be far-fetched and high-flown, are, we cannot 
but think, worthy of more serious consideration than they are 


likely to receive. 


THE PERILS OF THE COAL MINE. 


HE picture which has of late been drawn of the Collier, re- | 


presenting him as spending the greater portion of his time 
in play, drinking champagne, travelling in first-class railway 
carriages, and altogether leading a life of indolence and ease, 
although fascinating, is misleading. Whatever grain of truth 
there may be at the bottom of these representations, that there is 
another side to the picture is shown very forcibly in the Reports 
of the Inspectors of Miaes recently published. Few among us, 
we imagine, have any vivid conception of the perils of the coal 
mine, or of the immense sacrifice of life yearly taking place in our 
coal-fields; and we must not let our exasperation at the recent 
almost doubling of the price of coal make us unjust towards a 
large section of our working-classes. 

In the frst place, as to the matter of idleness, a reproach which 
we now hear constantly alleged against the colliers, and which 
is popularly supposed ty be one of the chief causes of the high 
price we are paying for fuel, if we go back some thirty years, to 
the time of the Royal Commission on the employment of children 
in mines, we shall find Mr. J. C. Symons, oue of the Sub-Com- 
missioners, reporting the same tendency to ‘lie idle” of which 
we now complain. From his account it is clear that the nature of 
the work is such that everyone employed in the mines always looks 
upon getting out of the pit as the summum/onum, and strives in every 
way to shorten the time underground. ‘The men go to the pits as 
seldom as they can afford, and when there they work so as to 
compress the greatest amount of Jabour into the shortest period of 
time. Rather than work overtime, they will exert themselves to 
the utmost to accomplish any extra work they may have to do 
within the usual number of hours. It is, moreover, by no means 
improbable that the enforced idleness to which the men have 
always had to submit at times when the supply of coal happened 
to be greater than the demand, has helped to increase the inclina- 
tion already implanted in them to enjoy as much life above-ground 
as possible. Mr. Symons noticed that this irregularity of work, 
the making-up at the end of the week or fortnight (when 
pay-day was approaching) for the lost time at the beginning, 
and the working overtime when the masters were anxious to get 
given moment an unusually large supply of coal, 
told prejudicially on the health of the men ; and he recommended 
that the Legislature should limit the number of hours for “ the 
drawing of coal” to nine per day. His remarks in relation to the 
effect which this regulation would have upon the price of coal, 
although beside our immediate purpose, have a special interest at 
the present moment. Such a law, he says, although it would be 
stoutly opposed at first by the masters, would in the end conduce 
to their benefit, as well as to that of the men. Limit the supply of 
coal, and you will increase the wholesale price ; the masters will 
thus obtain higher prices and no less profits, while the men will 
have the same wages for less labour. At that time, it seems, the 
coal-owners were making but slender profits, as shown by the fact 
that excellent coal was selling at Barnsley at 4s. 6d. and 5s. a ton, 
and inferior but by no means bad coal was selling near Wakefield 
at 3s.a ton. Mr. Symons saw that with these small profits it 
would be impossible for individual colliery proprietors to limit the 
hours of work, and that it was necessary, therefore, that the rule 
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should be universal and compulsory. By raising the wholesale 
price of coal, he considered that “ the exorbitant profits of coal- 
dealers, for whose exclusive benefit it appears that these long 
hours are maintained,” would be.curtailed. And if we are to 
accept some of the evidence on this point given before the Select 
Committee appointed last Session to inquire into the causes of the 
present dearness and scarcity of coal, this forecast appears to 
have been correct as regards the increase of the wholesale price 
curtailing the profits of the coal merchants. 

We repeat then: the habit of the collier to lie idle when he 
can, although, of course, more indulged in now, when his wages 
are so much higher than they were, is no new thing ; and when we 
consider the arduous nature of his employment, and the fact that 
for generations it bas been the practice to make him idle whenever 
it has suited the convenience of his employer, is it to be expected 
that he should now work harder than ever in order that coal 
may be cheap? As we have said, few people have any distinct 
notion of the dangers and risks attending the production of 
coal, and of the enormous number of lives annually lost by 
accidents in the mines. Every now and then the papers record 
some great and awful calamity, an explosion of fire-damp ona 
large scale, or an irruption of water into the workings of a mine, 
launching at one blow some twenty or thirty men iuto eternity, 
and rendering many a hearth and home desolate. Lut accidents 
on this scale are of comparatively rare occurrence. It is the daily 
‘accidents, with their attendant deaths, one or two at a time, which 
make up the ghastly total. ‘Too insignificant by themselves, they 
are rarely recorded in the public prints; but in their collected 
whole in the Blue-book, they make a sad impression on anyone 
‘The Reports of the Inspectors are little 


turning over its pages. 
The acci- 


more than ‘chapters of accidents” in a literal sense. 
dents are all methodically tabulated on one uniform system, so 
that their number, their causes, and their consequences, as regards 
each particular district, may be seen at a glance, and the Reports 
give the details of the most prominent or noteworthy. ‘I'héy are 
divided broadly into five groups or categories, viz., explosions of 
fire-damp ; falls of coal from the ‘* face,” as it is termed, of the 
seam, or from the roof; accidents in shafts from ropes or 
chains breaking, over-winding, &c.; miscellaneous accidents 
such as explosions of gunpowder, suffocation 
from gas, accidents from trams and tubs, &c.; and acci- 
dents on the surface by machinery, boilers bursting, &c. 
The total number of deaths from all these causes amounted last 
year to 1,060, the majority of which were due to separate accidents. 
[nu the first category, explosions of fire-damp, the deaths numbered 
or roofs of mines, they 


underground, 


154; in the second, falls from the * face” 
numbered 456; in the third, accidents in shafts, they numbered 
155; in the fourth, miscellaneous underground accidents, they 
numbered 217 ; and in the fifth, accidents on the surface, they 
numbered 78. It will be perceived that of all these classes of 
accident by far the most frequent is the second, that of falls of 
coal, either from the face of the seam upon which the men are at 
work, or from the roof of the mine. Falls from the roof are 
stated to have been more than usually numerous last year, owing 
partly to the large number of inexperienced hands employed in 
the collieries. It seems that it requires many years’ experience to 
enable a man to gauge the safety of a roof, and to render a danger- 
ous place really secure. But apart from the question of inex- 
perience, many deaths might have been averted if the timbering 
of the working-places had been carefully watched by the 
persons iu charge. We are glad to see that the Inspectors of 
Mines are pretty generally of opinion that if the provisions of 
the New Mining Act, which came into operation on January 1, 
1873, be fairly carried out, a material reduction will be effected 
in the number and nature of accidents under this head ; the owner, 
agent, and manager beivg now held responsible for the security of 
the roof and sides of every “ travelling road and working-place.” 
Mr. Wales, however, the Inspector for South Wales, fears that so 
long as the colliers have to fix the timber in their own working- 
places there will be little or no diminution in the death-rate, as the 
colliers are paid on the ton of coal cut, and not according to the 
quantity of timber set. And indeed, whatever diminution may 
by care and watchfulness be effected as regards this class of acci- 
dents, anything like entire freedom from them cannot be hoped 
for. ‘They are the normal perils of the miner's life. But as re- 
spects explosions of firedamp, the case is far otherwise. The 
number of persons killed by such explosions last year was, as 
stated, 154; and it is hardly too much to say that these lives 
might all have been saved, had only ordinary precautions been used. 
Because working with a naked light, in disregard of orders, is not 


always attended with fatal consequences, the miner seems to forget 
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that dangeris lurking behind, and perseveres in disobedience; prefer- 
ring for the sake of obtaining a little more light to run the risk of 
getting burned, or even killed, rather than to put up with the less 
amount of light and immunity from danger which the safety-lamp 
affords. ‘The accidents under this head are one Jong record of 
carelessness, wilful disobedience, or bad management ; and what 
adds to the sadness of the matter is that the risk is not confined 
to the life of the one man who disobeys orders, and who causes the 
explosion. He jeopardises the lives of others, and too frequently 
involves them in his destruction. A sad illustration of this is 
given by Mr. Wynne. Speaking of a certain case, he says :—‘* The 
waste or goaf was known to contain gas which every fall of roof 
forced into the drift in larger or smaller quantities, according to 
the quantity of roof that fell. There was plenty of air to carry it 
off, and naked lights were forbidden to be used in that part of the 
workings; but the man in charge of the drift, thinking he knew 
better than both manager and underlooker where danger was to 
be apprehended, used a naked light, and caused the explosion, and 
Oaly lived long enough to feel the bitter pang of not only 
causing his own death, but that of five others.” Sometimes 
the masters are to blame. Mr. Wynne mentions an instance in 
which an unfortunate man was sent to work with a naked light in 
a place known to be foul, and spoken of for some days before as 
dangerous. The man was of course killed ; and the case admit- 
ting of no explanation, a summons was issued against the owner, 
who was fined the full penalty of £20. 
tilation, and strict discipline to enforce the use of the safety-lamp, 
are what are required to put an end to this class of accidents. 
A perfect system of ventilation is of course not easy to obtain, 
but one great point has been gained: the masters have been 
awakened to a sense of the importance of ventilation. They are 
now aware that ‘life is imperilled the moment that fresh wind 











becomes scarce,” and they are bestirring themselves actively to | 


secure such improvement as lies in their power. Ventilating fans 
are being erected in considerable numbers; in one district alone, 
where in 1866 there were not more than two mechanical ventilators 
at work, they have now no fewer than seventeen. As regards 
discipline, the Miners’ Trades’ Union might do much good, if 
their energies were directed that way. It is to be hoped that as 
time goes on, this will come about; but at present, though the 
Union is admitted to have been useful in having established a 
kind of Board of Conciliation, before which questions relating to 
revision of wages are brought, and which has in a few cases con- 
sidered matters relating to safety, it has to some extent been 
subversive of discipline; rules having been laid down forbidding 
the men to work under certain conditions. Thus, on a sudden 
emergency, like a fire in a pit, the Union declare that all the men 
shall be employed alike in extinguishing it, and heavy fines are 
threatened in cases where men specially suitable for this kind of 
work, and specially chosen for the purpose, work more than their 
proportionate number of ‘‘ shifts.” Action of this sort, on the 
part of the Union, is unquestionably mischievous. We must, 
however, look forward to the spread of education to open the 
eyes of the men to their true interests, and make clear to them 
that regulations of this order, while they may be productive of 
serious loss to proprietors and prejudicial to the safe working of 
the mines, confer no real benefit on themselves. 

Upon the whole, and looking at the matter in an impartial light, 
we cannot but rejoice that the men whose lives are spent in pro- 
curing for us the comforts of light and warmth should be earning 
wages so much higher than any dreamt of in former generativns. 
The first result of accession to greater riches is nearly always 
increased expenditure in an unwise direction. If, then, the miners 
have not always spent their newly-acquired wealth wisely, they 
cannot be harshly blamed for this. That they will not always 
spend so unwisely we may be quite sure. Already there are dawn- 
ing signs of a better spirit. ‘The South Yorkshire miners, who 
voluntarily and rapidly raised amongst themselves a subscription 
amounting to nearly £3,000 for the Plimsoll Defence Fund, showed 
that they could use their money for generous, as well as selfish 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 
taciieeaiad 
THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS & THEIR ORGAN. 
{To THE EpIToR OF THE “* SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In your “* News of the Week” of December 6 you speak of 
‘ the evidence afforded by the recent Labourers’ agitation that the 
agricultural labourers possess ..... . great sobriety of mind, vagt 
patience, and a dumb, pathetic earnestness. It is high time,” you 
add, “that these men were permitted to speak out their moving, 


| slow-tongued eloquence on the politics of rural England.” 


A perfect system of ven- | 


Certainly ; but how long they will continue pathetically earnest 
is doubtful if they are influenced by the Labourers’ Union Chronicle, 
which appears to put itself forward to counteract, at least, the 
pathos of their earnestness. 

I select a few passages from this day’s number of the Labourers 
Union Chronicle (December 6). Speaking of the effects of a 
‘¢ State creed and State pay ” on the clergy, it says :— 

*“ There must be something in such things that excludes all consider- 
ations for the welfare of a poor peasantry beyond some condescending 
charity that feeds their own self-complacency, some bread-crumb doles and 
hot-water peppered and salted, some soup charity. If so. in mercy totheir 
own souls’ welfare, strip them even with rude iconoclastic hands of their 
lordly titles and sinful pomp and wealth, and leave them simple pastors, 
to win their bread by their usefulness and worth. But it may be said 
they know all about it. [The article is headed, “The Land as an 
Industrial Occupation for the People.”] They know how serfdom can 
brutalise and debase humanity, how property in land can elevate a 
peasantry to the dignity of thoughtful, prudent men, the most useful of 
citizens, the very salt of organised humanity, and knowing it, O God! 
have mercy on their fiendish wickedness; they have helped the landed 
aristocrat to strip the peasantry of their last acre, shared in the plunder 
and rejoiced in the crime.” 

Further on, the same article speaks of ‘‘ the miserable Dr. Mack- 
harness [sic] raving like an old fish-wife because now there is no 
statute of Scandalum Maguatum to imprison for life those who 
dare to point at the vices and profligacy of the clergy.” And 
again :— 

reer That shrivelled specimen of humanity, with cracked voice, 
who cursed not the enslaver and the tyrant, but recommended—yes, 


him of Gloucester, the be-baroned and be-mitred thing—that the 
liberators of the peasantry should be dipped in a horse-pond.” 
And again: — 

*“ And when we have done or are doing our God-appointed task, one 
of the imbeciles of St. Stephen's, one of the lords of land, who has so 
many syllables for his name that he must covet more and add MP, to 
his titles,—a Gloucestershire baronet Jwho months ago slandered us as 
Communists in politics and Infidels in religion, now he justifies his 
slander by referring to the last three or four copies of our paper to prove 


we are writing against Church and State. Poor fool! he cannot dis- 
criminate between an institution and its defamers, between priests and 
a Church, between land monopolists who are crushing the peasantry 
and ruining the nation and the State; positively assumes he and his 
fellow-titled trash, who represent the vermin, who waste and pollute out 
fields, are the honey-bees of human life, and form the State. Of course 
such are too far gone to be taught or redeemed, and therefore should 
not be listened to—treated as the maniacs of an oligarchical tyranny.” 
On the ‘‘ Martyrdom of Joseph Gooch,” it says :— 

“The grave was not in the soil a bishop had spat upon to consecrate, 
and so an unreverend man, that no priest’s hand had been laid upon 
his head [sic] with a lying promise, could give a few words of sym- 
pathy,” &c. 

As to the truth of the statements made, I make no remarks; nor 
will I criticise the grammar in which the statements are expressed. 

I believe that at present such language utterly misrepresents 
the real opinions of the agricultural labourers as a body. But 


| this will not, I maintain, continue to be the case, if the L. U. C. 


; it strives to enlist as its disciples. 


purposes ; but the fact must not be lost sight of that rude work, | 


which coal-mining is, demands rude bodies, and that rude bodies 
imply rude minds, and if war cannot be made with lavender-water, 
neither can coal be dug with kid gloves. As long as coal-mining 


is the rough operation it now is, we can hardly expect such intelli- | 


gence and culture in miners as will guide them to a thoroughly 
good use of their money. The best hope for such development 


lies in the universal adoption of machinery for coal-cutting. In | 
process of time, we believe that this must come; how soon it is | 


impossible to predict ; but the sooner the better for the welfare of 
all concerned, 


| 


succeeds in imparting its own spirit and opivions to those whom 
If such is the spirit and style 
of their spokesman now, is there not reason to fear that the 
spokesman elected by them when they gain their much-coveted 
franchise may be a man of similar tone? Such a partisan oF 
advocate is enough to ruin any cause. I should grieve to see the 
labourers’ movement fail, or lose the sympathy of those who wish 
it well, through the ill-judged, violent, and indecent language of 
those who claim to be its leaders. 

The clergy are frequently twitted and rebuked for not taking 
the part of the ‘ Labourers’ Union,” but how can any gentleman 
give the * right band of fellowship ” to those who use such language 
as that I have quoted ? 
~ As one who has for some years taken great interest in the 
social improvement of the labouring classes, and who knows the 
sterling and admirable qualities possessed by many of the indi- 
viduals of those classes, I am anxious to ask through your columns 
(should you kindly permit me to do so), ‘* Are there any among 
your readers who can undértake the task of organising a journal 
for members of the Labourers’ Union which will speak in the 
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Se aspen 
jabourers’ cause boldly, truly, and temperately ? 
geems to me to be absolutely necessary, if the men are to speak out 
their ‘* moving, slow-tongued eloquence,” instead of apparently 


sanctioning the utterance of violent and indecent language in 


support of their cause. 
It may be I over-rate the influence of the Z. U. C. But I fear 


that the taste of the uneducated bas a morbid relish for such 
highly-spiced writing, as is shown by some statements in an inter- 
esting chapter on the newspapers of the people in ‘‘Our New 
Masters.” 
I enclose my card, and have the honour to remain, Sir, 
J. E. S. 
[Of course we r ferred to the Janguage used at meetings, and not 
to the language of this violent organ, which we believe entirely 
misrepresents the attitude of Mr. Arch and his colleagues. But 
one thing is certain, nothing moderates any class more surely than 
free communication through responsible representatives with the 
other classes of a nation. Parliamentary representation would do 
more than anything else to render such language as that of the 
Labourers’ Union Chronicle unpopular in the class amongst which 
it circulates. — Ep. Spectator.] 
MR. MORLEY ON THE 'TEACHERS OF PRIMARY 
SCHOOLS. 
(TO THE EpITOR OF THE “‘SPECTATOR.”] 
Sm,—It is very unfair of Mr. Morley to say that the teachers 
of our primary schools are utterly bad because they have not 
done what they have never had the opportunity of doing. We 
are set down as being utterly bad: because we do not pass many 
children in the Upper Standards; allow me to say no teachers, 
whether they belong to the Denominational system, the School- 
Board system, or any other system, can pass children in the upper 
standards till either compulsion or something else forces children 
to be kept at school till they reach the upper standards. We lose 
many of our scholars before they even pass the 5rd Standard. Take 
my own case. I have a large Denominational school of 300 boys ; 
of these 226 are Uelow the 3rd Standard, 40 arein the 3rd Standard, 
24 are in Standard IV., 8 in Standard V., and only 2 in Standard 
VI. At my last inspection all my scholars in Standards IIL, IV., 
V., and VI. passed in every subject; only two of them were in 
Standard VI. Will Mr. Morley say I am an “utterly bad” 
teacher, although 100 per cent. of the children I 
had above Standard II. passed, yet only -6 per cent. of 
my whole school passed Standard VI.? I believe the same 
amount of time, skill, and labour necessary for teaching the 
2 pupils might easily have been made available for teaching a class 
of 20 or 30 pupils; in other words, if I am sufliciently skilful to 
pass 2 pupils, with a little more care and attention I believe I could 
easily pass 30 pupils, if something could be done to make 30 pupils 
instead of only 2 stay at school till they reach Standard VI. 
Schoolmasters would be very glad indeed if compulsion were en- 
forced. If Mr. Morley knows anything about teaching a primary 
school, he will agree with me when I say schoolmasters would 
much prefer to devote more of their energy to the work of the 
upper standards, instead of having to give, as at present, the 
greater part of their energy to the dry elementary work of the 
lower standards. Instead of unjustly blaming the Denominational 
system, let Mr. Morley admit the two conditions named by Mr. 
Forster, and let us have compulsion at once. Ina few years he will 
find that the very teachers he blamed for doing so little will pro- 
duce results which will earn for them, even from him, a better 
character than he gives them now.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A CERTIFICATED ELEMENTARY TEACHER. 


because 


THE HON. MR. LEGGE AND THE LONDON SCHOOL 
BOARD. 
[To THE Epitor OF THR “SPECTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—Obscurity certainly has the disadvantage of rendering those 
who are sunk in it liable to strange misrepresentation. 

I was, 1 confess, more amused than troubled to find myself 
dragged out of my obscurity by the Spectator to be coupled (even 
hypothetically) with Canon Gregory as an ‘‘ almost revolutionary 
denominationalist.” A denominationalist undoubtedly I am, for 
I believe that no uniform system of education (including, of 
course, religious instruction in the term) can be truly national in 
this country. But while criticising the expenditure of the late 
School Board for London, I have everywhere frankly admitted 
that much of their work was necessary and was well done. I am 
Sure that the worthy Canon himself would, from the little he 
knows of me, be the first to disclaim the absolute coincidence of 
our views.—J am, Sir, &c., AvuGustus LEGGE. 


Such a journal | 


P.S.—As the necessity of enforcing attendance at school by 
compulsory measures in rural districts has frequently been main- 
tained in your columns, allow me to call attention to a short 
pamphlet entitled ‘* School Attendance Secured without Compul- 
sion,” by Rev. W. D. Parish, Vicar of Selmerston, Sussex, which 
appears to me to suggest a “more excellent way ” of attaining 
the desired end. 





DECANAL LATIN. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Str,—In Tuesday’s Times Mr. W. Forsyth and another gentle- 
wan protest against the use of ‘* coram” otherwise than with a 
person. ‘I'he Dean of Westminster has written ‘‘ coram sepulchro ;” 
they say that he is certainly wrong, and should have written 
‘ante sepulchrum.” But if Tacitus wrote * Diisque et patria coram 
obtestor ” (Annalium, lib. 4, cap. 8), is it not allowable to suppose 
that he would also have written * coram patria”? 

True, Cicero says,‘* Patria, quae communis est omnium nostrum 
parens,” and in that sense it is certainly personified. Can we not 
personify the tomb? Is it not personified in *‘O Grave! where 
is thy victory ”? I could conceive * coram sepulchro matris” being 
defended on the ground that ‘ sepulchro matris” is to be taken as 
a personification, in the same way in which “ patria” is one. 

It appears however, to me, that both gentlemen have not caught 


the meaning intended to be conveyed by the word coram. ‘hey, 
by the use of the word ante, suppose the meaning to be * before 
the tomb,” whereas it is rather, I conceive, near, close to (not 


necessarily Jefore), or as the translation (which I presume is the 
Dean’s), gives it, beside. *‘ Ante sepulcrum” is used by Cicero, 
but not in the sense in question. 
lated ‘* beside the tomb” by ‘ante sepu 
certainly have said * sepulerum propt oN 
propter, not ante, to have been suggested, if objection were raised 
to coram.—I am, Sir, &c., b. G, JENKINS. 


Cicero would never have trans- 
crum,” and Tacitus would 
I should have expected 


MR. GLADSTONE ON BISHOP BUTLER. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.") 
Sir,—You refer in your last week’s number to Mr. Gladstone's 
** very clever and very courteous letter tothe Contemporary, in re- 
lation to Mr. Herbert Spencer,” and in the same number you refer 
also to his speech about Bishop Wilberforce, commenting thus, 
‘* What more could be said, if he had been an Augustine, or at 


least a Butler ?” 

It happens, curiously enough, that something, at any rate, of 
what Mr. Gladstone could say about Bishop Butler is said in a 
letter recently written by him to myself on the subject of Evolution, 
and from which I send you an extract. 

Many will be extremely interested by the striking tribute he 
pays to the great Bishop, and putting it beside the remarkable 
testimony from a widely different source just publishedin Mill’s 
‘‘Autobiography ” (pp. 38-39), may even resolve to repair for them- 
selves the neglect which Mr. Gladstone deplores, and against 
which James Mill would have almost equally remonstrated. 

Few can judge better than yourself, Sir, how immense would be 
the value of such a scientific habit of mind as a wider study of Butler 
might tend to produce in England.—I am, Sir, &c., 


The Hollies, Clapham Common, Dec. 10. JAMES KNOWLES. 


“10 Downing Street, Whitehall, Nov. 9. 

“ My Dear Mr. Know.es,— 

Terre “T have no formulated opinion for 
Bishop Butler taught me, 45 years ago, to suspend my judgment on things 
I knew I did not understand. Even with his aid I may often have been 
wrong, without him I think I should never have been right. And oh! 
that this age knew the treasure it possesses in him, and negle 
Yours sincerely, 


wr against Evolution, 


‘~— 


“W. E, GLrapstone.” 


BOOKS. 
- +> = 
BISHOP PATTESON.* 
ONE thousand one hundred and seventy-one pages, exclusive of 
preface, on Bishop Patteson! Me was an exemplary, admirable, 
useful man, and Miss Yonge is a deft biographer ; but it is a deal 
of reading. Would not Horace, if he had 
written his Odes in our time, have said that the brevity of life's 


Vite summa brevis, &e. 


epan forbids the composition or compilation of very large books, 
and warned those who insist upon writing them that they really 
cannot be There is that is interesting in these 
volumes; there are few actual repetitions, if any; but our clear 


read ? much 


By 


1, Missionary Bishop of the Melanes Islands. 
London: Macmillan and Co 
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2 vols. 
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opinion is that every important purpose which the biography 
serves might have been served in half the number of pages. We 
cannot admit that it is an important purpose to promote the con- 
venience of Bishop Patteson’s relatives or. personal friends. It 
may be more pleasant for these to read letters in print than in 
manuscript, but Bishop Patteson’s letters interest people in general, 
when they do interest them, not because they are Bishop Patteson’s, 
but by their intrinsic qualities. We have no hesitation in saying 
that a large proportion of the letters in these two volumes are worthy 
of publication on their own account, but of a considerable propor- 
tion it must in candour be admitted that, though they had been 
excluded, we should have formed a no less accurate idea of Bishop 
Patteson’s character, and might equally have learned what he 
had to teach us. His character was not difficult to understand ; 
and though his example and advices are of the highest possible 
value to missionaries, the essential instruction of his career can be 
presented in smal] compass. Strange to say, Miss Yonge adopts 
in her preface an apologetic tone, not with reference to the large- 
ness of the amount she has given, but for giving so little; and it 
may seem still stranger that, though we murmur at her having 
printed so much, we canvot regard as valid the reasons she assigns 
for not giving more. ‘‘ Many letters relate to home and family 
matters,” she says, ‘‘such as it would be useless and impertinent 
to divulge, and yet it is necessary to mention that these exist, 
because without them we might not know how deep was the 
lonely man’s interest and sympathy in all that concerned his 
kindred and friends.”” Does Miss Yonge intend to favour us in 
these words with the most delicate of hints that the letters of 
Patteson which she prints convey the idea of a colder man than he 
actually was? The letters depict a man of average natural affec- 
tion, but one who was, with some emphasis, not of a gushing dis- 
position. There is nosign in the biography of his ever having been 
in love,—hardiy any occasion mentioned on which he was over- 
come by his feelings. A mild, warm, neutral tint is the colour we 
would use, were it possible to paint a soul, in painting that of 
Bishop Patteson. He never becomes more enraptured than in 
the ‘dear, dear Mr. Keble,” or the “ dear, dear Bishop” Selwyn 
of these letters. He loved his father, so far as we cau judge, as 
well as he loved any human being, but there was no passion of 
tears when he heard of his father’s death. His sisters would 
have gone out to the Pacific to see him, but he felt that it would 
be inconvenient, and was quite content that they should remain at 
home. If Miss Yonge had any letter showing keenness of emotion, 
she ought to have printed it, for those which she has given exhibit 
a man living always in that equable frame of mind which philoso- 
phers praise more than poets. Heshed tears after his first sermon, 
but the occurrence was pointedly exceptional. ‘ Letters upon the 
inhappy Maori war,” Miss Yonge proceeds, ‘have been purposely 
omitted ; and as faras possible, such criticisms on living personages 
as it seemed fair towards the writer to omit.” Weare disposed to 
grumble at both announcements. Bishop Patteson was superior 
to most men in clearness of head, in common-sense, in a soundness 
of judgment, removed equally from callousness and from senti- 
mentality. He was thoroughly acquainted with the habits, 
usages, feelings of uncivilised races, and with the influence 
exerted upon them by civilised men. Iiis remarks on 
the Maori war would, therefore—we should expect—be sin- 
gularly and permanently valuable. Of course he may for 
some reason or other have gone wrong upon the subject, and 
spoken nonsense ; but unless this is the fact, we respectfully sug- 
gest that his letters on the Maori war ought to be published either 
in the form of a pamphlet, or in the Contemporary or some other 
review. ‘The other matter is of less consequence; but so apt are 
opinions expressed in the abstract to be useless, so strong is the 
tendency of everyone to interpret them into accordance with his 
own views, that remarks upon living men are likely to be practi- 
cally and piquantly instructive. We admit that a discretion is to 
be used, but, on the whole, biographers are too apt to draw the 
eye-teeth of the persons whose lives they write. Miss Yonge will 
probably think us unreasonable critics. We can only say that 
our critical indictment against her seems to us sustainable on both 
the counts, and that these are not contradictory. She has given 
us too much and too little. Mauy letters descriptive of routine 
voyagings among the islands of Bishop Patteson’s oceanic diocese 
might have been advantageously suppressed ; and space could thus 
have been found for remarks by a most competent critic on the 
Maori war, and for notes which might have been racy and graphic, 
and would not, we are sure, have been unjust or bitter, upon 
living men. 

Having said our say upon the bigness of the book, we have 
the happiness to add that our complaints are at an end. No defect 


| in the arrangement has struck us, and all that Miss Yonge contri- 
butes to the volumes is in the clear, unaffected, animated style 
which is prized by the large circle of her readers, and which 
is well adapted to biographical narrative. She is not quite in 
sympathy with Bishop Patteson. His mind was of a different 
order from hers, she being a woman of ardour and genius, he a 
man of excellent abilities, but of no genius, and of prosaically 
placid feelings. But she evidently does him justice, and lets him 
state his opinions with fullness, even when they are different from 
her own. Although it is true that he thought the Church of 
England the best of all possible Churches, and revered Keble, he 
leant towards the Evangelical wing of the Church decidedly more 
than Miss Yonge. He always, after his ordination and before he 
became a Bishop, called himself a presbyter; she pointedly calls 
him a priest. He disclaimed with considerable theological decision 
the view that the Eucharistic sacrifice is a propitiatory sacrifice; 
she seems to be more of the mind of Mr. Bennett and Mr. 
Shipley. He never hesitates to express that sharp opposition to 
the Papacy which used to be frankly avowed by Anglican diviues 


|even of the Caroline school; she always complies with Keble’s 


melodious entreaty to members of the Church of England to 
‘* deal gently ” with a ‘‘ sister” Church which, since the sixteenth 
century, has contemptuously denied to the English Church the 
name of sister, or even a title to remote relationship. For him, 
the essentials of Christianity were the words of Christ and the 
influence of the Spirit; and never, we firmly believe, would he 
have assented to Miss Yonge’s thoroughly Roman, nay, Ultramon- 
tane, and to us quite amazing proposition that ‘* the Church alone 
gives security of saving union with Christ.” But we are far from 
sure that Miss Yonge’s biography is much the worse because she 
does not fully sympathise with Bishop Patteson. Her admiration 
for him is enthusiastic enough, and she mercifully spares us the 
raptures of hero-worshipping biography. She appreciates the 
thorough goodness that was in him, and says truly that he was 
one of those ‘‘ who have given themselves soul and body to God’s 
work.” ‘This is true, and in one sense there could not be higher 
praise ; but Miss Yonge does not make the mistake of supposing 
that Bishop Patteson was a man of transcendent powers. 

The son of an able and irreproachable judge, John Coleridge 
Patteson had very much the kind of mind that belongs to sound 
lawyers. At Eton and Oxford he did well, not brilliantly. He 
went into Germany, spending some time in Dresden, and acquiring 
a command of the German language, but hardly casting a glance 
into the great deep of German speculation. He read Neander, 
and evidently understood some of his chief opinions as to the de- 
velopment of Church Government ; the more profound and spiri- 

{tual views of this greatest of recent theologians on doctrinal 
matters, he hardly touches upon. Singularly enough, one of the 
most enthusiastic of his letters from Germany describes a visit of 
his to the theatre, where he saw Schiller’s Don Carlos acted by 
Emil Devrient. ‘*I was three rows from the stage,” he says, 
‘heard and understood everything, and was so completely carried 

| away by the grandeur and intense feeling of Devrient...... 
that I had some difficulty to keep quiet, and feel to-day rather 
odd, shaken, as it were, from such a strain upon the feelings.” 

Having mentioned Devrient, whom all Germans regard as one of 

their last great actors, we cannot help asking, as we pass, how 
the Saturday Review could possibly eulogise Herr During as it 

did lately,—Diring, that estimable and inevitable veteran of the 
Berlin boards, whom a Berlin dramatic critic would as soon call 
a great actor as a London poetic critic would call Mr. Tupper 4 

great poet. 

At the age of twenty-six, Patteson ‘‘reccived,” says Miss 
Yonge, ‘‘the diaconate, at the hands of the venerable Bishop 
Phillpotts, in Exeter Cathedral.” Ile was then ‘tall, of a power- 
ful frame, with small hands and feet, eyes of deep, clear, dark 
blue, and a remarkably bright, sweet, and affectionate smile.” 
Ilis complexion was very dark. [is voice was rich, full, and 
sweet. ‘Though not a handsome man, he was more than com- 
monly engaging.” Immediately after his ordination, he was 
occupied in parochial work, and we soon have traces of that 
masculine common-sense, that power of penetrating to the essential 
thing and putting aside what was not essential, and that profound 
appreciation of the Christian message to man, which were his 
Characteristics to the last. ‘I think,” he once writes, ‘that by 
calmly considering the two or three great questions which lie at the 
bottom of every parochial diflicuity, and thinking deeply and con- 
tinuously upon them, with the aid of books and writing, so long 
only as they are made by thought part of oneself, more real good 
will be done, and more peace of mind ensured (humanly speaking), 
than by any amount of discursive reading ; but I am satisfied that 
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anless one’s own heart and life form the key to the understanding 
the mystery of sin, the case of the sinner, the power of the Gospel, 
ke., our preaching cannot be effective, and our knowledge of the 


Bible will be little more than intellectual.” These are not the | 


words of a man of genius, but they are the words of a man of power. 

Even before his ordination, Patteson appears to have thought of 
missionary work as that for which he was best adapted ; and when 
Bishop Selwyn visited Judge Patteson, his father, at Feniton, he 
frankly declared his wish to become amissionary. Bishop Selwyn 
gladly accepted the offer, and his father solemnly dedicated him 
to the work. It wasin the summer of 1855 that he reached the 
islands of the Southern Pacific, and these were the scene of his 
labours until, in September, 1571, he was murdered by natives of 
Nupaku, one of the group. In the intervening years, during 
several of which he was a Bishop, he acquired an extraordinary 
mastery over the multitudinous dialects of the Pacific, became an 
authority upon every question connected with missionary enter- 
prise, learned to know the Melanesian islanders as a father 
knows his children, and never flagged for a day or an hour in zeal, 
energy, or application. His penetrating sagacity, rendering him 
totally incapable of putting up with any kind of sham, made 
him aware of the peculiar dangers besetting missionary work. He 
saw that the docile islanders could easly be got to assent to 
Christian truth, and to give correct statements of Christian doc- 
trine. ‘They could also be induced to cease cutting each other's 
throats and eating each other. But they might continue very 
‘“*The same dirt, the same houses, the same 


savage, for all that. 
It was necessary 


idle, vicious habits” might prevail as formerly. 
to descend to ‘* washing, scrubbing, sweeping, all actions of per- 
sonal cleanliness, introducing method and order, habits of indus- 
try, &c.” Above all, perhaps, it was necessary to provide some 
kind of mental interest or occupation, by way of checking the 
immense development of scandal and evil-speaking when the 
activities of war had been puta stop to. On these points Bishop 
Patteson’s hints are beyond price. Here is a passage, for example, 
which every young missionary should print indelibly, not on his 
memory, but on his heart :— 
1, I think, the 
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vy! The se 1 stage of a missi 
On the other hand, Bishop Patteson’s manliness and love of reality, 
made him reject with a feeling as nearly approaching scorn as was 
sible for any feeling of his, that facile pretence of conversion 
with which Roman Catholic missionaries have sometimes contented 
themselves. He did not want the islanders to baptise their old 
rites and notions with Christian names, but satisfied himself that 
they really knew what Christianity was, and really put aside their 
old superstitions, before he baptised them in the name of Christ. 
As a missionary he was.successful, and can hardly be said to have 
met with opposition from the natives. His death was occasioned 
not in the smallest degree by native hatred, either to him or to 
Christianity. 


the natives. Believing that five men, who had been taken from 
Nupaku, had been or would be murdered, the islanders regarded 
it as their duty to kill a white man in revenge. The Bishop 
appeared on their coast when they were in this mood. They sent 
out a canoe, he stepped on board it, and in a few minutes he was 
adead man. Stunned by a blow from a club and then stabbed, he 


probably suffered almost no pain, and when, very soon after, he 


was given up, there was a smile of perfect contentment on his 
face. It was, in fact, the death which, of all others, he would 
have met with least reluctance. He bad no intention of 
revisiting England ; and he had bequeathed all he possessed to 
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the Church have left us the names of few or none who were more 
saintly in life or more serenely heroic in death. 


MISS BLAGDEN'S POEMS.* 

TuE contents of this little volume, poems and memoir together, 
present a satisfying picture of a mind and life of much beauty and 
fascination,—of the kind of mind and life which ideally justifies 
human existence, and refutes the cynic’s scorn of it. Mr. Austin, in 
his touching and graceful memoir of Miss Blagden, has given us 
key enough to the poems and something more besides,—a graphic 
picture of the affectionateness, the pity, the tact, the resource, the 
gaiety, the passionate love of beauty, the complete sincerity which 
avowed frankly to itself the thirst for fame, the deep spiritual 
sense of the value of sorrow and of all seeming failure, the pro- 
found piety, and finally, the religious peace, by which the author 
of these poems was distinguished. Whether the wish which 
Miss Blagden had in her heart for herself is likely to be fulfilled, 
is, we should fear, more than doubtful :— 


“She did not, like some people, insist on her right to be happy, or 
accuse the Divine Government when tho claim was not allowed, As 
she understood life and its conditions, pain, sorrow, and disappointment 
t in it. She relished joy as few can 









necessarily play an important par 

ever have relished it; } vhen the wings were not permitted to exult, 
the breast was resigned, and she usually found in ministering to the 
wounds of others a more than partial forgetfulness of her own. 
Chateaubriand has observed that sorrow is the strongest pledge of our 
immortality; and in Isa Blagden’s heart the two things were steadily 
associated. But Iki that she wished much to survive, spiritually 
also, on this side of the dark line; and I cherish the hope that there 
may lurk something in this little volume which will perpetuate and 


gratify her yearning.” 

Graceful as many of these poems undoubtedly are, they are, as 
far as we can judge, destitute of that magic touch which alone 
can defy the power of oblivion. We read them with pleasure; we 
feel that they express vividly, sometimes powerfully, permanent 
emotions; but the turn of the thought and the language seldom 
seem to give us a new experience, or a new knowledge of the 
human heart, and we fear it is this only which can render any 
kind of poetry immortal. But poetry which is not likely to be 
immortal has plenty of functionin this world. Indeed, in one sense, 
we may say that it is for the sake of the poetry that can never win 
immortality, that the poetry which does win immortality @xists; just 
as the moral genius which recasts and new-moulds history, exists 
even more for the sake of the type of character it generates in 
ordinary men, than for itself. If the great poets are to do their 
work in this world, they must make a good many of us into little 
poets, of a less original kind of course, but still so far poets that 
we, too, can see with our eyes and hear with our ears what eyes 
that have waxed gross and ears that are dull of hearing, cannot see 
and hear. Even Shakespeare’s greatest function is, after all, not so 
much to fill us with understanding and admiration of himself, as 
to help us all to see our own lives and the incidents around us with 
something of the same depth of poetic feeling. ‘That Miss Blagden 
really had this gift not only Mr. Austin’s brief memoir tells us 
expressly, but her poems verify exactly what he says. Compare, 
for instance, the following description, given in the memoir with 
the two beautiful sets of verses called ‘‘ L’Ariccia,” of which the 
first paints ‘* Death in life” and the next “ Life in death.” Mr. 
Austin writes of the subject of his memoir thus :— 
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her characteristic charm. Anybody less senti- 
mental, in the depreciatory sense of that epithet, never existed; but 
she poured around the commonest matter an atmosphere of sentiment, 

it in a 


acquaintances, | 


or, more strictly speaking. of feeling, which appeared to set 
| fuller light, and to give it completeness, robbing it always of its naked 
hardness, and not unfrequently of its blunt injustice. It was a faculty 
which the judicious always envied her, even though it sometimes made 
her appear inconsistent, or, at least, inconsequent; a result at which 
we need not wonder, seeing how the reconciliation of things equally 
| true, as of per equally good, is in this world now and then an 


impossible task, even to that catholic charity of which her heart was a 
never-failing fountain.” 


The verses to which we have referred—we are sorry they are too 


| long for full quotation—exactly justify this picture of the writer. 


The first of the poems gives us a beautiful picture of that pagan, 
sensuous Italian joy in the mere luxuriance of life which is, in its 
very essence, felt as life in death,—life ripening to rot, indeed life 
consisting in the emotions that rest upon the sense of fleetingness, 
and revel in it the more because it is so transient, because it conceals 
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for us and separates us from, though only by a thin film, the | 


permanent reality of death. The second “ L’Ariccia,” ‘‘ Life in 


Death,” gives us a less vivid and complete, but even more eloquent | 


and passionate, meditation on the testimony to life which death 
itself brings into that fair Italian world. Let us take a few verses 
from this latter poem; the author has been describing a beautiful 
young Tuscan lying cold upon her bier amidst the full beauty of 
the Tuscan landscape, in the midst of her young companions, and 
then it goes on :— 
Some say that death and sleep are twins: have they 
E’er seen Death clothed in garments quaint and rare ? 
Or watched the living sunshine, laughing play 
On the cold polished brow and waveless hair? 
This dumb negation, with the solemn sky 
Shining on its white lips, from all around 
Divorced as far as some lone mystery, 
With marble face amid the desert found. 
This chill prophetic Presence claims no tie 
With tho bright world, around, above. beneath,— 
Blank and austere, a crownless majesty, 
Inscrutable—immitigable Death ! 





And yet she lives: for ever and for ever] 

Still floats the solemn hy mmn throughout the dome 
As if it sought, with passionate endeavour, 

To reach all hearts and bear its glad truth home. 
Not the dark moral of the Pagan world, 

Its painted cheeks and false illusions fair, 
Now here, now past, as when a banner furled 

No longer spreads its blazoned pomp to aix, 





For thom this life was as a dream, and death 
The one reality; with us nought dies. 
Beauty to them but transitory breath, 
To us th’ eternal smile of paradise 
These gracious scenes, which en a rare bo aight 
And charm divine have banqueted th 
Wore chastened hues to them, jee shone ri bright, 
Sharing the doom of frail mortality. 
With us they claim a bright inheritance, 
And shine emancipate from Death’s control— 
They perish not with perishable sense, 
But live eternal in th’ eternal soul. 
Thought more completely ‘ saturated with feeling,” it would be 
difficult to find; and though verses of this calibre will hardly 
earn for the writer what it is so impossible for poets of even a 
modest kigd not to wish for,—immortal fame, they do this— 
they give us evidence which, more or less, almost every human 
heart may one day find in itself, of personal immortality ; and 
in the immortal life, it may be hoped, we may soon outgrow the | 
natural and serviceable, but certainly transient passion for fame. It | 
is probable indeed that the desire for fame is, in large degree, 


not so much vanity, as the earnest yearning for sympathy which | 


fame satisfies; and that in a higher kind of life, we shall be 
able to slake our thirst for that wide-spread sympathy, without 


mingling with it this eager craving for personal appreciation. | 


The poem which seems to us, on the whole, the most touching and | 
beautiful in this little volume is, somewhat unfortunately, named | 
‘*Orphanhood.” We suppose the name was chosen by the author, | 
but it seems to us badly chosen to express the feeling of the 
poem. Let our readers judge for themselves :— 


The shadow of the forest trees— 
My childhood withered ’neath their spell, 
In the old home remembered w ell, 
Shadowed by forest trees. 
The shadow of the forest trees 
Between me and the black sky spread, 
As I lay waking on my bed, 
Shadowed by forest trees. 
The shadow of the forest trees— 
I wept and struggled for the lig! 
But all around was black as nis cht, 
Shadowed by forest trees. 





The shadow of the forest trees 
Robbed us of life’s enchanting pl: LYS; 
30th heart and stream were dark ae Ways, 
Shadowed by forest trees. 
The shadow of the forest trees— 
We heard of love and of the sun, 
But in our gloomy world were none, 
Shadowed by forest trees. 
The shadow of the forest trees— 
One morn they quivered in the blast, 
Wild moaned the storm, and broke at last 
The shadow of the trees. 
The shadow of the forest trees— 
’Mid tossing branches struggling through, 
T hailed a sky of happy blue 
Unshadowed ? the trees. 
The shadow of the forest trees 
No longer hushed the streamlet’s song, 
In fierce wild mirth i d along, 
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———————p 
The shadow of the forest trees 
Clouded no more my heaven above; 
My heart awoke to raptured love, 
Unshadowed by the trees. 
Alas! alas! = forest trees— 











Once more the time grew dark an ll, 
Murmure dn no more the poor lon 
Shadowe l by I 
Alas! alas! the forest 
As zain they close: 
And love and hope ond i 
iden oy forest tree 
Alas! alas! the forest trees— 
The wind that woke t tream 
This heart, wild be ng xaks at la 
Shadowe rest ti 
| The shadow of the forest trees— 
| Alas for heart! alas for stream! 
But both have had one blesséd gleam, 
Unshadowed by the tree 
} Despite the shadow of the trees, 
The heart has loved, the stream has sung, 


Now let their mournful knell be rung, 
Shadowed by forest trees. 

We suppose that the title ‘‘Orphanhood” is meant to suggest 
| that the natures amongst which the child was brought up were 
natures strange and alien to it, which only kept out light and 
love, instead of shedding and transmitting them; and that when, 
| after the momentary interruption of some great storm of life, the 
| Shadow of the same natures again enveloped the life here recorded, 
| the gloom returned, though it was a gloom which had once been 
| dispelled. But surely the poem includes much wider meanings, 
| suggests, for instance, that the shadows which keep out the sun,— 
; and which are but once swept away by a tempest which makes 
rifts in them and lets in the wind and the light,—may have been 
cold philosophies, hard doctrines, unyielding circumstances of any 
kind, such as so often give way once in a life, and then reassert 
their sway, when the moment of higher passion and deeper power 
is past. It seems to us to limit the drift of the verses far too 
much to call them ‘ Orphanhood.’ 

Perhaps, however, the seven sonnets of which Mr. Alfred Austin 
in his memoir speaks with such just and hearty panegyric,—the 
seven sonnets on what Miss Blagden called the seven chords of 
the lyre,—‘‘ Aspiration, Love, Joy, Doubf, Sorrow, Endurance, 
Faith,’—have even greater claims on our admiration than the deli- 
cate little fancy we have just referred to. Some of these are very 

| beautiful. Mr. Austin selects the sonnet on Endurance for special 
| praise. For ourselves, we should prefer both the one on oy 
| and the one on Faith, both of which have a true lyrical ‘‘ cry ” 
them which shows how deep the poetic life was in their ain 
It would be unfair to quote any of these apart from the others, 
| with which they are bound up in both meaning and language, 
| but we can hardly refer to anything else in the volume which 
shows their author in a more truly poetic light. Miss Blagden 
is less successful in merely passionate poetry or painting of 
character. The lines on Georges Sand and Mrs. Browning are 
| very imperfect studies of either of these remarkable women. Miss 
| Blagden had not the large experience or perhaps the critical 
} . * . : 
| steadiness requisite to delineate either. 

We must close our notice with one more extract from Mr. 
| Austin’s thoughtful and interesting picture of the author, 
especially as it gives an anecdote of her which paints her 
| tenderness and loveableness of nature in a vivid form :— 

‘‘ Nor was the tenderness of her heart limited to her own species. 
. hospital for dogs, were it, 

of the word, invalids. But 

they had been dogs in distress at some period or other, and their 
misory had caused her first acquaintance with, and final adoption of 
|them. I remember her writing to me in 1866, after a visit she had 
paid to Venice, and in the letter she described | she had rescued a 
| poor poodle from the clutches of some boys, wi * shaving it till it 
| resembled a white rat, were about to drown it in the Grand Canal. She 
took it back to Florence with her and christened it after the Queen of 
the Adriatic; ‘and thus,’ she addod, ‘I hear Venezia, Venezia, all day 
long.’ Another member of the canine saved, a truly friendly fellow, 
was christened ‘Keeley, or the low comedian,’ from his singularly 
unaristocratic, not to say comic appearance. A highly unpopular 
member of her dog community was ‘Teddie,’ who snapped at the 
whole world except its dear mistress, and seemed to be of Conrad’s 
opinion when addressing Medora, ‘I cease to love thee, when I love 
mankind.’ One year when she spent the hot summer months at the 
Bagni di Lucca, she made the entire journey at considerable expense, 
by vetturino, because the ‘ Livorno-Empoli-Firenze ’ railway line would 
not allow her to have her dogs in the railway re with her; and 
her description of the journey in a private lett itten at the time, 
was humorously descriptive of the intelligent companionship she had 





Im ight t say that she turned her houso in 
not that none of them were, in any 



























chosen.” 
| ‘That last trait tells you more of Miss Blagden’s love for the 
| animal world than even her own lines to one of her favourites, 


' «Dear Old Bushie,” which, indeed, are nearer common-place than 
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any other of these poems. 
was evidently a living part of her, but her compassion was a yet 
more living part of her. And it is the ascendancy of the latter 
over the former which gives the secret charm to this touching and 
attractive memorial of a fine nature and a bright mind. 


THE HIGHER MINISTRY OF NATURE.* 

Tae unknown Hebrew Quaker who wrote the 119th Psalm had a 
yery profound belief in what Mr. Leifchild happily terms the 
higher ministry of Nature. He believed in the reign of Law. Amid 
the disorder in the human sphere, which at times drove him to 
the brink of madness or despair, which made “ rivers of water run 
down from his eyes,” he fled for refuge to the phenomenal Kos- 
mos, and there he found a preliminary consolation. The stars 
in their courses prophesied to him of a * word stablished in the 
heavens.” Seed-time and harvest, summer and winter, day and 
night, in their orderly and beneficent succession, proclaimed them- 
selves to his listening ear the ever-obedient servants of an imperial 
fiat. In the realm of sense-perception, nothing erred from law ; 
and the trust of this struggling and devout Israelite was that 
all nature was parabolic, was symbolic of a still deeper law, 
operative an 1 sovereign in the domain of reason and conscience. 
He hoped that the steadfast and strong ‘* Word,” which ruled with 
inexorable regency in heaven and on earth, was only the out- 
ward and visible sign of the ultimate triumph of the inward Word 
in all hearts,—of that Word which compelled him into the quest 
after truth and righteousness, as infinitely more precious posses- 
sions than aught that the whole world, apart from these, could 
minister. But conspicuous, and at last supreme in its eminence 
and comforting power, ‘‘amid the multitude of his thoughts 
within him,” was this conclusion,—that he was the workmanship 
of divine hands, that an unsleeping watchfulness was ordering 
his and the footsteps of all other men, and that in a sense 
that could be predicated only of beings possessed of will 
and freedom like men, ke was at liberty, and therefore bound, to 
cherish in his heart of hearts the in-dwelling impulse after an ever 
apprehensible, but always unapproachable ideal of the true, the 
good, and the beautiful. This Hebrew tells us that he was found 
while seeking after an objective source of law. 

The question which Mr. Leifchild raises is this :—‘‘ Does modern 
science rob us of the Gospel which Nature published to the medi- 
tative mind more than 2,000 yearsago?”” We do not think that 
it does. On the contrary, and differing in respect 
from Mr. Leifchild, we are, in a theological point of view, 
entirely of the opinion, that supposing Mr. Darwin’s inquiries 
to be true to fact, they would only, as their legitimate expression, 
lead us to exclaim :—‘‘ I will give thanks unto thee, for I am fear- 
fully and wonderfully made, though I be made secretly, and 
fashioned beneath in the earth.” Conceding to David Hume 
that the universe is a singular effect, the admission does not 
preclude the idea of causation. As it seems to us, it involves 
it, for an effect, however singular, is not synonymous with fortui- 
Origination must be singular. It is none the 
less apprehensible. ‘The Origin of Species must have had an 
origin. ‘There is no imaginable means of development from the 
inorganic to that which lives and moves and has a being organi- 
cally, and it is not Mr. Darwin who affirms that there is. Indeed, 
it may be confessed that while Mr. Darwin has occasioned not 
a little dismay amongst the ‘‘fearful,” though professedly not 
“unbelieving sections of English society, his books have 
helped the present writer into a larger faith in an original 
purpose in the complex phenomena of life than he possessed 
before. And we are just a little surprised that so intelligent 
and cultivated a man as Mr. Leifchild shows himself in 
this volume to be, should write as he does of the speculations 
of the author of the Descent of Man. For, after all, they are only 
speculations. Mr. Darwin does not ignore, any more than Mr. 
Wallace does, the quite unspeakable differentia of man from all 
the other existences around him, though perhaps we are not alto- 
gether prepared to abide by his doctrine, either respecting the 
genesis of conscience or respecting that of the persistency of the 
social affections. Nay, more, we very much sympathise with Mr. 
Leifchild when he says that in a certain passage Mr. Darwin writes 
more like a Stoic of the type of Seneca than a Christian philosopber. 
But it seems to us that Mr. Leifchild, while he gives Mr. Darwin 
all due credit for his great candour, and for his loyal readiness, 
for instance, to admit that ‘* the survival of the fittest” is not a 
rule without very remarkable exceptions, has not sufficiently 
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tous phenomena. 
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estimated either the modesty of this great naturalist’s assertions, 


| or the courage with which he has left himself quite defenceless in 


| the unclean birds and flying things do rest.” 


what we may call the rear of his hypotheses. It would appear 
that one fine morning the Ascidian set out in search of Plato and 
Shakespeare, and Mr. Darwin indicates the successive stages of 
the quest, to us one of the greatest efforts of imagination we pos- 
But Mr. Darwin must have been quite conscious as he 
wrote that it would immediately occur to the most ordinarily 
intelligent of his readers to ask, where is the proof of this 
marvellous “ascent"—the word we first introduced in this 
journal some considerable time ago, and now adopted by Mr. 
Leifchild—and why do none of our “ original relations,” except 
when brought under the manipulation of man, ever show the 


sess. 


least symptom of progressiveness, though, no doubt, the ‘ con- 
sciousness of dogs” indicates how amenable to discipline the 
humbler grades of existence are? Mr. Darwin, a true scientific 
Gallio, ‘* does not care for any of these things.” He leaves his oppo- 
nents to make of them what they please. But he has chosen to enter 
on lines on which, as itseems to us, the deus in machind is required 
at every stage of development. For it is simply impossible, 
and we wonder so careful a student of Mr. Darwin as Mr. 
Leifchild did not note the impossibility, that any mere ‘‘ Law of 
Creation ” could of itself account for the successive phenomena 
which, on the assumption of its scientific truth, the theory of the 
Descent of Man necessitates. Mr. Leifchild, unless we have missed 
the passage, nowhere alludes to the once famous Vestiges of Crea- 
Of course he must have read the book, and we interpret his 
silence respecting it to mean that, not only in regard to scientific 
accuracy, butasa metaphysical hypothesis, the teaching of the Vestiges 
was never to be mentioned in conjunction with that of Mr. Darwin. 
Mr. Leifchild, we are willing to believe, must have felt that 
an evolution ah extré from “ fire-miat” to ‘‘ man, with his strange 
discourse, looking before and after,” was a conception—he could 
not call it an idea—too absurd, if not also too ludicrous, to be 
introduced, even in a foot-note, in a volume which undertakes to 
discuss a development entirely different in kind, viz., a develop- 
ment from within. But if this be the reason why no reference is 
made by our author to the work against which, though now pretty 
well forgotten or unknown, such men as Brewster and Hugh 
Miller deemed it imperative to cry aloud, it is curious that he did 
not in so many words inform us of the fact. And all the 
more, that he himself supplies a passage—most honestly repro- 
duced—in which Mr. Darwin surrenders his primary affirmation 
into the hands of the theist, nay, even of the theologian. The 
passage is the following (quoted p. 208) :—‘* Therefore, I should 
infer, from analogy, that probably all the organic beings which 
have ever lived on this earth have descended from one form, into 
which life was breathed by the Creator.” Here, clearly, is an 
admission which, the moment it was perceived by Mr. Leifchild, 
should have led him, not to shriek over Communism, as the 
inevitable outcome of Darwinism, but to be careful to inquire 
whether, after the spontaneous allowance just alluded to, Mr. 
Darwin did not throw over the whole range of existence a 
new shield of sacredness; and whether, as we hinted a few 
sentences back, his theory did not demand a more constant 
intervention of the Divine Will than any other one which has 
ever been published to the world before. We know, for instance, 


tia ? 


what strange phenomena human births have presented. But 
we also know that in the embryonic condition, up to a 
certain stage, there is ‘‘a close similarity between man 
and the lower animals.” In the third place, however, the 


abnormal births, the similarity of embryonic development not- 
withstanding, do not amount to an appreciable fraction in the 
existing human population of our globe; and consequently, if 
the odds in the embryo are even, while yet the pointer dog, the 
shepherd’s dog, the racehorse, the domestic cat, and man above 
all, remain with varying capacity, no doubt according to the 
calibre of the masculine or feminine parentage, yet each true to 
canine, equine, feline, and human antecedents, we see no alter- 
native in the respective rcsults save that of accepting, in each 
case, a special intervention. 

But whether this special intervention be scientifically worthy 
of acceptation or not, Mr. Leifchild has no right whatever, 
after the distinct affirmation which Mr. Darwin has made 
respecting a ‘* Creator,” and especially as himself a believer 
in the New ‘Testament narratives, after the voice which 
said to St. Peter, ‘‘ What God has oleansed, that call not 
thou common or unclean,” to write as he does:—*‘* An Ascidian 
is the root of this genealogical tree, abominable creeping 
things are on the trunk, while in the branches thereof all 
But Mr. Leif- 
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child is not always in the same mood of sentiment in the course 
of his volume. He is not always inconsistent with what 
appears to be his deepest convictions. He writes very spas- 
modically, it is true, on the dreadful results which will flow 
from the prevalence of Darwinism. He calls in Mr. Wallace, the 
Duke of Argyll, and others, to aid him in a protest which may 
quiet the apprehensions of the respectably orthodox; but in the 
end he thus writes, and writes like a man, courageous and inde- 
pendent :—‘' My final speculation in this direction i is this : If there 
exist continuity, in the sense of gradual succession, throughoute-all 
nature, why not carry the doctrine one step farther, and suggest 
the probability of angelic and human continuity?” We reply, 
—Why aot, indeed? But Mr. Leifchild himself answers the 
question, in the main, as we would do. His answer, it has to 
be owned, implies, or rather expresses, a large concession as 
regards the ultimate destiny of certain members of the ‘‘ continu- 
s” human family to the lovers of damnatory creeds. Neverthe- 
less, the net result which the perusal of his thoughtful, pains- 
taking, and earnest, if just a trifle too homiletic and inconsistent 
volume, has yielded us is. this:—‘‘If Darwinism be, in Butler's 
sense of the word, probable, what a grand future is awaiting 
man; if the human race has ascended to its present status 
from the Ascidian, and if Christ, as we believe, has 
appeared as one of that race —‘‘in all things made like 
unto his brethren’—what possibilities of ‘ sweetness and 
light,” or, in Biblical phraseology, of ‘‘ grace and truth,” are 
not in store for all who wear the human form! May we not 
say, in the blended light of modern speculation and Christian fact, 
with vastly augmented emphasis, ‘‘ As we have borne the image of 
the earthy, we shall also bear the image of the heavenly,” while a 
quite new siguifiennce would be imparted to other words of St. 
Paul, applying them prophetically to each individual man,— * He 
that ascended is he that first descended into the lowermost parts 
of the eartl 
Finally, Darwinism, assuming an evolution /rom within, supplies 
a fruitfully s 





iggestive analogy for the development of spiritual 
Christianity. An inward light, according to Mr. 
Darwin, by “ the Creator ’—call it natural or sexual selection, or 
what you please—has guided the first factor in the development up 
to the existing progressive state of humanity. It was toa similar in- 
ward principle of perception and selection that Christ committed the 
Church, and if true to it, who would venture to predict that the 
coming religion—*“ the Christ that is to be "—will not issue in 
the recognition of a higher ministry of Nature, in an at-onement of 
belief and science which it has scarcely yet entered into the 


imagination of man to conceive ? 


ministered, 
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A LONG SUMMER'S DAY.* 

Ir is a pleasure to turn from the crowd of disagreeable novels, 
made up of far-fetched incident, coarse caricature, complicated 
machinery, and every variety of unnatural and painful situation 
and circumstance, to a simple, pleasant, sparkling story, that 
might easily be true, dealing with kindly, cultivated, and well- 
ordered people, placed amidst all the nameless refining influences 
of lovely and quiet scenery. Mrs. Simpson’s book bears evidence 
f true culture, not only of the mind and of the eye, but o 
the heart also. ‘The first paragraph, however, is scarcely pre- 
not that it is unsuggestive of pleasant pages in 
trays a haziness, both of thought and ex- 
mn, Which is ee at the very outset. In this single 
33 implies that a hundred miles is a far greater 
hours; that a * broil- 
‘fortunate ” one holiday, and that 
the excursionist will have to get back to the station before he has 
arrived at the scene of enjoyment. But whereas we frequently 
find that authors give us their very best in their very first sentence 
—and not unfrequently the only good thing they have to say— 
Mrs. Simpson has given us her very worst, and we find no other 
paragraph to bear out the happily misleading expectation of the 
opening one; possibly Mrs. Simpson was making her délut, and 
felt a little confused. In another way also our authoress is better 
than her promise. She tells us mournfully of her heroine that 
‘life had plenty of trial in store for her’; and as she travels up 
to London from the seclusion of her widowed father’s home to 
the gaicty of her first season, we are told—d propos of a fancied 
wish that she were already on her way back—that “ had she re- 
turned at that time, before tasting the joys and sorrows that were 
in store for her, she would have longed again for the draught, 
however bitter it might prove to drain it.” Now we may 
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| as well put Mrs. Simpson's readers out of their pain at once, and 
prove that, as we said, she is better than her w — by assuring 
them that Rosamond had no sorrow in store for her in London— 
quite the reverse; and that a three-weeks’ doubt . her lover's faith- 
fulness was all the ‘‘ plenty of trial” which she had to bear; a doubt 
| proved to be quite groundless, and cleared up before the end of the 
‘* long summer's day ”—literally the six summer months—in which 
the pleasant story of fair Rosamond’s love begins and ends. One 
only serious blemish we find in Mrs. Simpson’s novelette —it is the, 
may we say childish, introduction at the very end of the story 
of a certain Joe Smith, a low-born and worse-bred veterinary 
surgeon, as a former husband—long since supposed drowned—of 
the beautiful and youthful Lady Mostyn. It is a very unlikely 
and ugly incident, quite incongruous with the rest of the story, 
and altogether unnecessary as an opportunity, for which it ig 
used, of revealing the real feelings and intentions of the half. 
estranged lovers. 

The characters, though not elaborate or ambitious sketches, are 
all very nicely drawn; but the winning and ingratiating ways of 
Lady Mostyn are perhaps a little suggestive of wiliness of disposi- 
tion mingling with the dependence and confidingness meant only 
to be portrayed; and the same characteristics in her little 
daughter are accompanied by coincidences somewhat too striking 
between the right thing for the child to say or do and the right 
time for saying or doing it, in order to the soothing of opposing 
wills and conciliating of ruffied feelings. Nevertheless, these 
gentle, loving exotics are not parasites; they have a quiet inde- 
pendence, in matters of importance, which establishes their claim 
to respect, though they are not nearly so attractive as the 
healthier, bolder spirits with which we have principally to deal, 
Of these Rosamond comes first, with her impulsive, passionate, 
devoted, and tender nature ;—a nature ready to fire up if her prin- 
ciples are assailed or her affections or dignity wounded, but modest 
and pliant when sure of the love and sincerity of her advisers. 
Position or age command no respect from this radical young spirit, 
any more than do conventionalities,—or, at first, even the pro- 
prieties or etiquette of society, unless accompanied or urged upon 
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others, 
humorous one. A propos of thi 
poor old woman, including one about 
keeps her awake all night. Next day Rosamond pitches ae whole 
pile into the fire, and advises old Molly, when admo 
her soul, ‘‘ just to hold her head on one side and groan, sal will 
be quite satisfied.” But we don’t quite see why in novels it 
always happens that these disagreeable, sensible and thoroughly 

l hearted at bottom, 
caught in 
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rude people should always be thoroug thly good- 
and come to be appreciated in the end, 
tears, and making some rough apology, and calling themselves 
‘¢your cross old aunt,” and in all other ways resigning for the 
future all their bearish qualities; ‘* that is always the way it is in 
the books,” as Mark Twain says in his story of ‘the bad little 
- | boy who prospered,” but we do not unfortunately find it so in life. 
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We must quote the description of Aunt Charlotte in the flesh, 

and leave our readers to judge of the probability of her reform :— 

In her brother’s presence Miss Mostyn restrained the sharp tongue 

which enforced these lessons of order and punctuality on the household. | 
at. Aunt Charlotte had the soul of a housekeeper; but the soul of 
a lady she had For the first time, Rosamond was brought into 

contact with a coarse nature..,... A hundred times a day Aunt 

‘ by ascribing to her motives which she loathed, 


In fact, 
1 not. 





Charlotte stung her _ ; : 

and holding up to her ambition, objects which she scorned. cove me 

was a true Mostyn, tall and thin and angular. She was high-featured, 
much to heart the sins of the world, that, like the jolly friar 
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The sting of this description, like that of a wasp, lies in its tail. 
The lady-like, hearty, genial, sensible, clever, kind Aunt Ger- 
trude is, again, a vivid picture; the aunt on the mother’s side is, 
we know, always the kind and loving aunt in novels, while the 
aunt on the father’s side is always his senior and his housekeeper, 
and thin, and tall, and stern. We will give our readers this 


cheerful practical aunt’s opinions on dress :— 
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It is quite as well that we old folks should have something 


us besides our looks, as they are not in general very 





exhilarating. 
The sociable, indolent Vicar is another lively sketch, humouring 
and spoiling his beautiful young parishioner—our heroine—wink- 
ing so wisely at the first effervescence of his hardworking young 
curate’s High-Church vagaries, and bearing so patiently with his 
valetudinarian wife, whose delicacy is easily accounted for, if she 
is often given to such fortifications of her constitution as the 
following :— 


“ And what regimen did he order for you? ” asked Rosanond.—“ Ho 














ld me hup. Ihave rum and milk at cight, meat 
reakfast -past 1 up at eleven, hot meat luncheon at one 
vith two s of port wine, tea and bread and butter at f 
two more of wine at half-past six, tea and cake : 
l-liy il brandy at night. I cannot do more, can 
ndeed,’ 1 Rosamond, in aminor key.—* And yet 








my stronger, and my nights are worse and worse.” 

The hero, Leonard, is rather a lay figure, and we only like him with 
any sense of his reality in his boyish outburst when he is dis- 
abused of his fear that Rosamond is going to accept a young 


lord :— 











Leonard longed to thre his hat up in the air, to dance a hornpipe 
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But our favourite of all, and we have kept him for the last, is 
fastidious, impulsive Uncle Jem, who won’t do anything he does 
not like, but who does anything he does like there and then, 
without consideration of the proprieties, and who always does like 
to do everything that is good-natured and not likely to be done 
who blurts out all sorts of unexpected opinions, and 
For 


by others : 
startles you with his absurd reasons for holding them. 
instance, when he is bent on a mission of genuine charity, and his 
ister wishes he would stay, for ‘‘you are so fond of a beautiful 
country, you will enjoy being here, there are such delicious 
woods and fine downs,” he replies readily, ‘‘I bate downs,— 
and there is always a high wind on the top of 
them that puts out my pipe.” . . ‘And you might ramble 
ibout the forest, it is only a couple of miles off.” “Much too 
fay! I cannot bear walking or driving!” Another time, when 
they are talking of novels, and he is pleased to find that his niece 
loves Miss Austen’s, he adds, “ Miss Ferrier’s are too full of fine 
I cannot bear to read about 


nasty, bare things; 


people. I hate lords and ladies. 


them.” ‘Why, Uncle Jem! are you a democrat?” asked 
Rosamond. ‘*No, I hate the poor, and all the fuss that is 
made about them,” and Uncle Jem went on to treat her 
to the most outrageous opinions. He ‘likes rain, nice, 
Warm, muggy rain,” and in fact, his tastes are as amusingly 


| unique as his opinions ; and Mrs. Simpson makes us feel that it is 

not at all from the love of singularity that he expresses such un- 
usual sentiments, but from a sort of grotesqueness of character, 
the outcome of an easy training, superintended chiefly by nature 
and himself, untrammelled by authority, and untutored by trouble, 
but instructed by a sensitive feeling for the right, and by a pure 
taste. We hope Mrs. Simpson will write again, and we would 
only suggest that a little more excitement of incident would do no 
harm, nor a little less detail in descriptions of houses, rooms, 
parties, letters, home life, past memoirs, and the like. Her 
grammar is unusually good, and her English unusually pure. 





A NOVEL FROM AUSTRALIA.* 
Since Geoffrey Hamlyn, the best achievement of its writer, 
and the portions of The Hillyars and the Burtons, by the same 


| author, which dealt with Colonial life, no fiction of any note, pro- 


fessing to reproduce the physical and social characteristic features 
of life in Australia, has been given to English readers. Geoffrey 
Hamlyn itself was written by an Englishman who was only a 
visitor to the scenes which that clever work described with capti- 
vating vividness, and, as many Australians have assured us, with 
great accuracy of local colouring and raciness of the soil. Mr. 
Marcus Clarke, though well known as a writer of capital short 
stories, in which he combines the history of the Australian Colonies 
with very amusing characters and incidents, has not, to our know- 
ledge, written a novel. It was, therefore, with considerable 
curiosity that we observed the announcement of MJysic’s Pardon as 
a novel from Australia; and read the following passages, from a 
letter written by the author, at Melbourne, to a friend in London, 
and now published as a preface, in which the writer comments 
upon the misapprehensions which exist in England regarding 


Colonial social life :— 
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The novel from Australia is clever and interesting, though 
it is probably more attractive to us through its facts than its 
fiction. The story is ably constructed, and all the characters 
are well sustained, while the author may fairly claim the credit 
of origiaalityfof design. We do not think a cross-grained old- 
maid has ever before been the heroine of a novel, both titularly 
and actually, as Mysie‘is in this, for she is far more interesting 
than the pretty half-sister whom she oppresses through a consider- 
able portion of her life, only to become her most devoted slave 
Victorian 


for the rest of If Mr. Hay’s ‘‘ photographs” of 
homes be as accurate in detail and as characteristic in their 
surroundings as his pictures of the Scottish home of John 


Raeburn and his sister Mysie, his fellow-colonists will be able 
to add their meed of praise to that which we are glad to 
bestow upon his delineation of Greenhaugh, near St. Andrews, 
whence tl There are many touches in these 
chapters which remind us of Galt, by their subtle, seemingly 
careless, but really studied suggestions of character, local pecu- 
liarities, and the small, distinct, bitter cliques into which Scotch 
society breaks itself up when kirk questions are in the social 
ascendant. Like a streak of moonlight on the sea is the sketch of 
Mrs. Raeburn, the mother of John and Mysie, the object of their 
eep, unfaltering devotion, for whose dear sake the new home in 
the distant Jand is another Greenhaugh, and the tradition lives and 
descends. We only see her at the close of her life, weary yet not 
complaining, but we see perfectly to what a noble type of Scottish 
matronhood she belonged. In Mysie these is a curious strain of deep 
a. 


e emigrants come. 
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and tender feeling mingling with her shrewishness, her rudeness, 
and her domineering. Her hatred towards her young half-sister 
is a part of her love for her mother, and of the undying resent- 
ment with which her father’s second marriage filled her. In the 
vehemence of Mysie, her odd broad dialect, and her pathetic 
consciousness that she is alienating the brother to whom she is 
devoted by her unreasonable dislike to the little sister whom he 
loves and protects, the author draws a striking character, to which 
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the surroundings of Colonial life, the farm, the servants, the | mense business is continually being done at the bars of the numerons 
quaint society, the emulative hospitality, and the reproduction of | hotels in close proximity to the “ Corner,” Mr. Hay declares thata 
the far-away home, form a fitting framework. There is a good drunken man is rarely to be seen. ‘If you notice the groups at 
deal too much of the servants; Irish Norah and Tom Blarnigan | the bars, you will perceive that when the barmaid hands the 
are very amusing at first, but we tire of them ; and of Babbie’s glasses and the decanters across the counter, her customers will 
perpetual breaking of cups and platters, especially as it is evident | pour out about a thimbleful.” It is more a form of business to 
that Mysie Raebura would have packed Babbie off after the first | clench a bargain than anything else. The fact is, they could not 
dozen or so,—she would never have allowed her to go on steadily | afford to get drunk ; to do so would interfere with that clearness 
breaking through all her * sets.” of brain which is so necessary for this, as for all other forms of 

Of the pretty, naturally-told love-story, and the circumstances | gambling. Mr. Hay describes at some length, and with much viyid- 
which bring about Mysie’s repentance, so that the harshly treated | ness, the fierce excitement of the scene, the paramount value of 
young sister becomes the idol of the stern woman’s life, it is only time, which cannot be spared for anything beyond the bare neces. 
necessary to say that they are very well worked out, and that | saries of business. Written agreements are unheard of, bargains 
they have attractive freshness and unusualness about them. The | are recorded like bets, and a disputeis of rareoccurrence. Hereis 
construction of the story is not at all indicative of an unpractised | a graphic sketch of the rough and ready administration of affairs 
hand, and careful management is displayed in making the | at the ‘‘ Corner” :— 
local scenes sufficiently distinct and elaborate to be satisfactorily “Tt doos occasionally happen that 1 
explanatory to the English reader, without rendering them a bore | bad bargain, tries to repudiate it. In this case, the aggrieved jobber 
to habitués. Just as there are two distinct kinds of pleasure to be does not put the machinery of the law in operation ; 


a, to ba wasted in attendance at courts, and besides, 
got out of a painted landscape,—one, the recognition of an old | gouitfal, as there would be only his oath acainst that 
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some one, finding 
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acquaintance, the other, the formation of a new, so, we imagine, | he proceeds to thrash him, and the crowd fore 














Australian readers will be as mach pleased with and interested in | few minutes to make a ring and see fair-play. After 

. . oa . cs me s ishment, the vic finds i ecessary to retire fror 
this book as we are ; in its vigorous descriptions of mining life and se reeaaeggtd ‘al = 7 ~ “a ye eee ee 

, i a 2 Cow adays, as 10 8S 1004CC 01 In mucli same i L* wel l 

adventure, and its clever social pictures. ‘The very broad Scotch | js regarded on a racecourse, and finds : ilty in ws ant . 
spoken by the Raeburn family rather injures the effect of the | deal with him. So he has his revenge by summo lis assail: 
family picture at Greenhaugh; it is difficult to keep in mind | t2¢ pelice-court, more for the purpose of making him lose half a day by 
Minin dine with tes Caciibiedl that le Be eel Miata aan his attendance there than for any other reason. If, while receiving 

‘ : AOU A COLI, LAAT SEYSIO 18 omineering over | flagellation, he has noticed any of his acquaintances particularly enjoy- 








a Perthshire village, that Maggie is not a heather belle, and Mr. ; his sufferings, he has his revenge upon then ) by summoning 
Francis Garden not a wooer from the “toon” (except that he | them as witnesses. Generally, the person summoned—unless he has 


. + . . . . s¢ e object i rin »videnece e hes such ; fur ‘yr Drand- 
arrives on the scene on Sunday, which disturbs the illusion). It | °@°, Object in allowing tho evidence to be heard, such as farther brand 
‘ fs ; : ee ing the man who has not sufficient honour to be bound by the rules of 
is quite a timely reminder when John Raeburn and Mysie dis- | the «Corner "—pleads guilty, and gaily pays the five or ten pounds’ fine, 
pute about the expediency of employing Chinese labourers upon | then hurries back to business.” : 
the farm, and when incidental remarks suggest the topsy-turvyness | The order of the narrative varies agreeably between the busy 
of the seasons. scenes of gold-mining and pastoral pictures of sheep-farming 

Outside the domestic story, into which several very pretty | life. ‘Che author’s touch is light and telling, and when the cata- 
episodes are woven, there is, however, a history of speculation, | strophe of the book comes—the wreck of the good ship City of 








intrigue (in the financial sense) and swindling, whose details do | Dunedin—he exhibits quite uncommon ability, depicting with 
indeed seem to be exaggerated in their recklessness and audacity ;| genuine power and pathos the remorseful struggle of Mysie 
but the author, alluding to them in bis preface, assures the reader | Raeburn with her own conscience and her own heart. 
that reference to any file of Melbourne papers for the year 1865 a ae een 
will convince him that the truth has not been exceeded. The THE GAOL CRADLE.* 
iev a: ices, Nethe dé Joc i rm , ‘ 
Pg ee of i — ora ~~’ : o - rT Tuts is a small book of little more than two hundred pages. In 
se cleyerly-complicated villan rhich 3 undeniably | ,,. : : ; 
bs Be ee ee, Lae — eee tiie space the author treats of three most important social subjects 
pleasant reading, though it would be more agreeable to believe | Juvenile Crime, Education, and the Poor Laws. It is hardly 
; aay € 40 5. : « 
m purely imaginary. ‘The intricaci f the thieving schem : : ‘ cae 
— pure’y t] ee oe ere -" : ? ade : - . necessary to say that,jJhowever ably written, so trifling a work must 
> worthy young prac ers are pref. scripti - - : 
. nigga ely gg ne eager ste cinta k An ” em, oD | be thoroughly incomplete and unworthy of the serious questions 
Y 1 Ballarat, a place as remarkable in its way Ai Seg! “ie 
Ps vs E e800 hn I ae _ 4 _ chiag- Pa hi ‘ . ° | which it raises. But unfortunately this is not even a composition 
re = a me r acca 6 rye ae ~e oo ™ ~~ we ® of any ability. Itisa book of that class of which Ginz’s Baby 
6 ie if. ays ve ar ease style. 1ere @ Ww : . : ° ° 
a — ¥ o ey a os se a se = eS is a prominent and clever example; it abounds with sentimental 
aste gi yt yho prefe y ir neigh- : : / J 
a ae cpheg “W a a . wi “a Taare begged a . stories and startling epithets. Having the fullest sympathy for 
ce igg y > Cf @ ad 28 é 10CK . oe 
reg aor 7” : game ate af - prey y — rips any attempt to ameliorate the condition of the poor people who 
up the pathway during all the hours of the day. en specula- - : ie 3 Joa , Sanit: . 
tion is rife, a stranger might as well attempt to walk through a pare rglpene.-pelten —_ ae, me conees toe stay — 
; oe . ol ~ 1 sad out that a good cause is injured, not advanced, by such a writer 
stems ‘wall os through that ceowd :— as the author of the Gaol Cradle. Insufficient facts, generalisa- 
“6 Ekere ¢ here some man is darting through the mass, note-book i + é pens ; 
__ “Hero and vb " man is darting 2 ough the -_ . rte ‘ar | tions from the most meagre details, sentimental claptrap from the 
hand, speaking here, asking there, and causing those ene es. | title-page to the conclusion, bad taste, and shadows of projects, do 
to make corresponding entries in their note-books. But apart from this, pag ’ uve 9° sued ig. ’ 
the mass appears to the outsider to be an assemblage of lounging, un- | not make up for the want of strong arguments, precision, and 
concerned smokers, for they seem all to smoke without intermission, | moderation. It may be well sometimes to draw public attention 
ohio: come f “ re 40 * niyo eae f pooner pe to certain evils by narrative and by realistic treatment, occasionally 
argain. p trom the throng there rises : 1distine nur y—the i ae 7 "it 
bum of many voices; and if you look closely into the crowd, you will | books such as Jt is Never too Late to Mend are useful ; but it is 
soon seo that the fhdifference is rather apparent than real. Here the | only when the subject is unknown, not when International Con- 
hot ev here the quivering lip. vonder the tre ing ° ‘ 
eager, bloodshot eye, th ; - ' ee oe rip, J “4 whe trembling | gresses have talked about it for days. An author requires, too, 
fingers as they try to count the flimsy scrip! Look at that young man ge “e ct 
speaking to the digger. You wouid suppose from his spotiess suit of | MOF than common power to treat it in this manner successfully. 
black and his pale face that he is an Evangelical clergyman giving good | Take as an example of what has just been said, the picture drawn 
advice to a parishioner, until each produces his note-book. That} of the Stipendiary Magistrate :—‘* The Stipendiary ! might not 
" an is one o e coolest speculators re, § 1as bee : , aca sia ‘ 
young man is one of the coolest speculators there, and has been the Stipendiary happen to bea tall, rigid man, with a cavity where 
concerned in one or two transactions which very nearly brought | toe be Is should b d el da balf inches f hip to 
him into collision with the law,—very nearly, but not quite. His the Oweils shou e one eleven and a al ine es Irom ip 
dexterity is wonderful. The digger was, a few weeks ago, working for | hip? A generous girth is no mean factor in fair-play. Or per- 
wages in ono of the large mil the stock of which went up in the haps, he might be a bachelor, crotchety, irritable, and aged to 
market with a rush a few days after he had left it; but before — boot. If 20, no amount of investigation could inform him. ‘Che 
time he had secured a large quantity of its till then useless scrip. In 4 ’ ‘ : niet x 
some places it would be said that he had got hold of his information by faculty needed for the comprehension of the case in which he is 
dishonourable means; but here, if anywhere, the end crowns the work. judge is altogether lacking.” What are we to think of the sense 
But why multiply examples? They do say that the hawks whose | of a writer who appears to object to magistrates being either thin 
beaks are too sharp, and talons too grasping, for the ‘Beehive, or) | 1 ioes or of his knowledge of actual facts, when he speaks 
‘Under tho Verandah’—those being the places where sharebrokers | OF Dachelors, . B' , nore, ws Pp - 
congregate in Bendigo and Melbourne respectively—so that they find | thus of a most forbearing and painstakingtclass of judges? We 
their occupation gone in these milder fields, when they come to try their hope he will not think us too personal if we try him by his own 
talents at the Corner, discover that they are the merest sucking-doves, test. and picture him to ourselves as a dyspeptic skeleton. Yet 
and not till they have been stripped to their last feather, do they begin ’ : " M coal a ded 
to appreciate the real glories of the place.” another specimen of — — a words are — - 
’ ” : scause girls who are clearly on the high road to an immoral life do 
Though the speculators at the ‘‘ Corner” smoke incessantly, they do because girls who are clearly 8 
not drink at all so much as appearances indicate. Though an im- | 

















* The Gaol Cradle: Who Rocks Jt? London: Strahanand Co. 1873. 
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not fal . 
But if a careful reference had been made to the Act before the writer 


poured forth his wrath on the Legislature and politicians, he 
would have seen that the case he mentions falls within the very 
words of the fourteenth section,—children who are * without 
proper guardianship.” But in spite of these manifold faults, 
there is much that is suggestive in this book, and several questions 
are mooted which it is very desirable should not be lost among 
more attractive and exciting social or political topics. Two points 
come out prominently in this volume with regard to punishment 
and prison systems. The first is the question of enlarging the 
2eformatory and Industrial Schools’ Acts so as to give a more 
extensive discretion to magistrates and others in the punishment 
of youthful offenders. The se~ynd is a subject becoming every 
day more important, viz., the ufcessity not only of some super- 


| not end in those rationalistic explanations 


yision, but also of aid and assistance to discharged prisoners, espe- | 


cially when still young. ‘To abolish imprisonment in the cases of 
crimes committed by boys, according to the suggestions of the author 
of the Gaol Cradle, is clearly undesirable. One of the reasons 
of punishment is to put a stamp on certain acts. To pass 
over all crimes committed by boys, simply because they are 
boys, is admitting youth to an excuse for any kind of 
enormity, a doctrine thoroughly immoral wrong. 3ut 
the other hand, it does seem advisable, speaking only o 


be 


and 


| within the Industrial Schools’ Act, and an instance is cited. | volume of Christmas stories as regularly as the Chancellor of the Ex- 


chequer his Budget. In fact, he is become an institution, and has achieved 


| @ success and a popularity which may console him when the Ministry 


It is one of his excellences 
f the genuine kind, and do 
which young people do not, 
is true, “ Little 
l indeed, as 


yields to the fate of other mortal things. 
that his fairy tales are, for the most part, « 





it 5 


In one of them, 
Grub,” the hero wake 1 dream, an 
he had been standing in company with the Mayor and other “ prominent 
u f a twelfth- 


we are sure, at all approve of. 


up and finds that all is ¢ 


citizens ” of the town as one of the sugar-covered fi 
vo been easy to imazins any other termination. 


out “The 


cake, it would not h 


But where 


there is ho mistake ab 


the mysteriously powerful wizard befriends against 
the violence of the robber-baron, De Poyning; or about “The 
Witch of Ballaquoich,” which audaciously introduces into the midst 
of modern life that fairy element which most writer content 
to excuse by the apologetic “it happened a long time ag The first 
of the stories is especially interesting, and will not be the less so should 
some of its young readers be reminded of “Ivanhoe” by the attack on 
the Baron’s castle. Few they will be, for a generation has arisen that 
knows not the great Sir Walter. The last of the seven stories, that of 


in marries 
one which 


a lmissible, 


the “Old Bachelor Married,” where an unfortunate gentlem 


an actress who has run away from her husband, is 


moderation ar 


we would wish away. Tragedy and pathos in 


Hurry, by W. H. ( 


tribed on the tit 


but not vulgar misdoing.——/Hurrican¢ }. Kingston 


le-page 


Griffith and Farran). Mr. Kingston’s book is de 


on 
one portion of the general question, that judges should have)... «py. Adventures of a Naval Officer Afloat and on Shore during 
a wide discretion, irrespective of age, as to the term of! tho American War of Independence,” and it is adapted, tells us, 
imprisonment to be inflicted in these cases. There are many | from a veritable journal put into his hands by the grand f the bare. 
instances in which a week’s confinement, whether followed or not | Critics are somewhat tried by announcements of this kind, which are 
by the Reformatory school, is long enough. To effect this the | not unfrequeatly made in the gravest manner by authors who are about 
Reformatory Schools Act must be altered, for the sixteenth sec- | to introduce to their readers a work entirely fictitious. In this instance, 
tion is limited to cases of boys under sixteen, and under ten if | we may be allowed to quote the hackenoyed proverb, S é vero, & ben 
previously convicted. Again, the author says that by imprisoning | “°"<!. Mr. Kingston has, we presume, altere the nam he has 
certainly touched up the style, and we conjecture that he has in a measure 


boys you at once put anend to all success in life, and that you are 
treating childish carelessness as you do the crimes of manhood. 
But it is pretty clear that imprisonment does not close the gates 
to future employment, as the statistics of the several Discharged 
Prisoners’ Aid Societiesshow. Moreover, the crime of the boy and 
the man need not be punished with thesameseverity. As regards 
the second point, that of aiding discharged prisoners, we approach a 
question which many private persons have already considered 
attentively. But the actual question which arises as we read this 
book, and which also frequently suggests itself to most men in 
any way concerned with the administration of the criminal laws, 
is whether such a matter should be left almost entirely to the care 
of private enterprise or benevolence. The Prevention of Crimes 
Act permits a supervision to be exercised in the case of any man 
twice convicted who is discharged at the expiration of his time of 
punishment. Whether this negative course should be followed by 
a positive one, in the shape of assisting discharged prisoners by 
some more useful means than the simple payment of a railway 
fare or the gift of a couple of pounds to gain an honest livelihood, 
and thus in many cases prevent a return to prison, is the question 
which bas to be answered. At present, however, fully one-half of 
the prisoners who are tried and sentenced at, for example, the 
Manchester and Liverpool Sessions, have been once, and often 
three times, in prison, and the first imprisonment is but one of 
constantly recurring terms. 

The subject is one which, from the increasing usefulness and the 
valuable work done by the different Prisoners’ Aid Societies, must 
sooner or later be decided. From an economical point of view 
worthy of attention. Every prisoner costs the 
country £30 14s. 9d. each year. The remaining subjects which 
the writer touches, Elementary Labour Schools, the Orphan Girls 
of London, and the Workhouse, open too large fields of discussion 
to notice in a review. To the manner of their treatment we 
have the same objection, that it is crude and sentimental. Some 
of the stories which the writer tells will probably have a good deal 
that is for many readers attractive ; anyone not totally unfamiliar 
with the lower classes will easily supplement them from his own 
experience. The most pleasing is that of the old water-cress 

r, struggling by a miserable but honest trade to keep himself 
and his surviving daughter ‘ from the parish,’ and hoping to leave 
money enough to secure in the end a respectable burial. Yet it 
only tells us what we already know, how much an honest and 
independent man, however poor, dreads the possibility of becoming 
indebted to the Poor Law for his daily bread. 


alone it is 


sel] 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


CHRISTMAS 


Q i > Ss es. By the Rigl 


BOOKS, 


t Hon. 





F. H. Knatehbi 
rodue 


H M.P M illan.)\—Mr. Knate 


followed the accepted model of the popular romance. Young Hurry’s 
capture of the two rebel ladies, his courtship, and the melodramatic re- 
moval of ail hindrances to matrimony by the opportune legacy of the 
b in the Lord George 
mpelled into 


greatest 


unknown uncle whom he rescued from the mo 


Gordon riots, are so exactly what is wanted, that we are 
suspicion. The naval part of the story, on the other h 
air of verisimilitude. But these speculations about authentic 
all, very little to the purpose. J7Zurricane Th 
story, worthy of a gentleman who knows how to write a ‘ 
well as any man. Six by Two; Stories of Old Schoolfellows, by Edith 
Dixon and Mary de Morgan (Virtue and Co), The 
“The French Girl at our School,” is a very pretty tale, t 
indeed. but without that lugubrious end which no so-called 
books” ought to have. The scene whero Louise clears up the mystery, 
and owns to having hidden and fed her “pauvre petit Henri” in the 
barn, is really a masterpiece of simple pathos, and gives the greatest 
promise of what Miss de Morgan may do hereafter. “Lilian and Lucy” 
is another tale from the same hand, and shows much the same character. 
Miss Dixon’s contributions are set, 80 to speak, in a different key, but 
they all, “The Fault of the Roses” especially, show ability ——TZhe 
King’s Servants, by Hesba Stretton (Henry S. King and Co 
tale in which the pathetic element is managed with remarkable skill, and 


und, has the 
ity are, after 
. very entertaining 


‘ boy’s book ” as 





first of the stories, 
sar-compelling 
“ Christmas 


, is another 


with, what for the purpose which should never be forgotten in books 
goodness and 
in the divine ordering of things. forbear to 
quote. It is where Milly Carr, finding herself baffled by the obstinate 
sullenness of the girl whom she is striving to reclaim, takes her in to 


of this kind is equally valuable, an unwavering faith in 


One we cannot 


passage 


her invalid brother :— 

“T can see her now, the weary young creature, standing on tho 
threshold, and peering forward with searching, hollow eyes into his 
room, and his face worn and wasted with pain, and hin hair white 
and his hand stretched out to her, as if he knew why I brought 
her to him, and needed no word of explanation. ‘Come,’ he said, in 
a tone as if he were speaking to some wayward child, ‘come and talk 
to me, and let us see what we can do to get right again.’ The girl 
stepped softly into the room; her face changed from stubbornness to 
l and to lower 


as snow, 


pity. I heard him ask her to give hima draught of water, 

the blinds for him; and she did so with manly gentloness, moving 
as quietly as I could have done. Then I waited no longer, for I saw 
there was a link between them there could never*be between her and 
me. It may be that it was the travel-stained feet and the unanointed 
head of the Lord that first stirred hope in the heart of the woman that 
was a sinner. There was something that even s ild do for Him.” 


——From the same author and publisher we have also Lost Gip, a tale 


of London life, which we remember to have read in me serial with 


“ presentation 
Sampson Low 


much pleasure, and which we are glad to see in thi 
edition.” The Other Girls, by Mrs. T. D. Whitney. 
and Co.) 


but though it is not properly a “Christmas hook,” we avail 


This volume ought, we fancy, to have been noticed before, 
ourselves 


of the opportunity of speaking of it. It is suited for readers somewhat 
older than those whom the literature of this season is ally designed 
to please. For these there could be nothing of the kind more suitable 
and more instructive. Mrs. Whitney does not t t of which 
the merit lies in the passing interest whic On the 
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contrary, there is thought, often of a very profound and admirable | ages who have suffered imprisonment. The subjects of these stories 
kind, in her work. Nothing more full in this respect have we read for | are Caractacus ; Robert of Normandy; Juana, Queen of Spain; the Last 
a long time. Every page shows the results of much meditation and | of the Incas, and the Lady Elizabeth. The author has taken pains, it 
experience. Nor is she philosophical or didactic overmuch. Her | would seem, to study her subjects, and has not been unsuccessful, We 
“Other Girls,” a troop of characters whom, were they less finely | must indeed object to the ingenious conjecture which connects 
drawn, we might think too numerous, aro very lifelike and inter- | Claudia, the daughter of Caractacus, with the Claudia mentioned 
esting personages, not at all of the transcendently wise and angelic | in Martial’s two well-known epigrams (not “ odes”), The 
sort; and then Mrs. Whitney is very sound and reasonable, at least | grown-up girl who is represented as standing by Caractacns’ 
in our judgment, on the great “Woman’s Rights” and “Woman's | side at the hearing before Claudius in A.D. 50 could not have boon 
Employment” questions. Those who still believe that woman is man’s | the Claudia whose marriage with Pudens is celebrated in Martial, iy, 13, 
“helpmeet” in the same way that St. Paul believed it, and would be | probably written somewhere between the years 80 and 90; or the Claudia, 
glad to have their belief sct forth by a very wise and eloquent | probably, but not certainly identical with the other, whe § is congratu.. 
writer, should go to Mrs. Whitney. Mamma, by the Author | lated as having given birth to a “son and hoir” in xi. 53, seeing that 
of “A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam” (Routledge), is a little tale incul- | this was certainly published and probably written in Trajan’s reign 
cating the duty of confidence between daughters and their mothers. | Pioneers of the Christian Faith, by A. Gruar Forbes (Virtue and Co.), 
Blanche Wilmot is a young lady who goes straight with all her troubles | sketches somo leading passages and events in Church history with 
to her mothor, and so is sayed from a very undesirablo entanglement; | general fairness and sound judgment. The volume is adorned with 
tho Bouverie girls, on the contrary, think it “fun” to hide everything | excellent portraits by way of illustration. These alone aro sufficiens 
from theirs, and so get into much trouble, earning a reputation for being | to give a value to the book. We have to montion Routledge’s Every 
as a husband—awful | Boy's Annual, edited by Edmund Routledge. For younger readers thera 














fast, which nearly loses one of them a clergyman 
and actually leads the other into a very | is the aceustomed supply of picture-books, yearly growing more gorgeous 


danger, only just averted!— 
of any real advantage? | in colour, and we may also add more artistic in execution. 


bad match. Are the customary “illustrations” 
The artists anyhow should know that officers do not walk about the | Routledge send us The Robinson Crusoe Book; The Pet Lamb Picture. 
country in uniform. The writer, however, is not much wiser, for she | Book, with 24 illustrations in colours; a series of Shilling and anothor 
thinks that they can live on their pay. Miss Moore: a Tale for | series of Threepenny Toy Books ; and Walter Crane’s New Toy Books ;'con- 
Girls, By Georgiana M. Craik. (Sampson Low and Co.) Here we | taining of course the old favourites, Cinderella, Cock Robin, Robinson 
have an instructive little story of how some little girls determine to | Crusoe, §c. We must notice with especial commendation the Walter Crane 
bohave ill to the new governess who replaces an old favourite, no | books, which are uncommonly pretty. Special notico also should be 
longer competent to perform her work, and how they are taught, not | taken of Marcus Ward's Golden Picture- Books, twenty-four illustrations, 
0 behave better——Stories They Tell Me; or, Sue | with words by Hain Friswell (M. Ward), in which the drawing and colour- 
From the samo ba ee again, wo have what 





assis, 




















without suffering, t 
and I, by Mrs. Robert O'Reilly (W. W. Gardner), contains some pretty | ing are very good. 
littlo talos, always told with good sense and taste, and when occasion | is quite a novelty, Marcus Ward's Japanese Picture - Stories, or, 


} 


as the title-page explains, “containing the Japanese versions of 





requires, with feeling, of girls’ lifo——T?otty’s Wedding Tour and Story 
Book, By Elizabeth S. Phelps. (Sampson Low and Co.) The stories Aladdin, Abou Hassan, Ali Baba, and Sindbad.” The stories seem to 
are very well told; some of them are quite as good as anything of the | be our old friends told in English rhymo of the accustomed sort, but 
kind we have seen. ‘“ Bobbit’s Hotel,” for instance, where a little boy | the pictures, whether or not literally the work of “ native talent,” aro 
of the streets feeds two other smaller and more helpless than himself, | “ drawn in the true Eastern spirit,” and as all things Japanese are now 
introduces them to his “ hotel,” an unused boiler, and is frozen to death | the fashion, should be certainly popular——The Chi/dren's Pleasure- 
while keeping them warm, is very touching. In the Northern and | Book (Virtue and Co.) is of a more serious and instructive kind, con- 
Eastern States, where large populations have been collected in a | taining, besides 250 illustrations, “ Original Tales, Biographies, and 
climate that is sometimes sevore, the same social tragedies occur as thrust | Sunday Readings.” Chatterbox, edited by J. Er rski ine Clarke, M.A. 
is thero not something odd about | (W. W. Gardner), is an old fayourite——The Little Folks’ Birthday 
Book, selected and arranged by C. B. (Nimmo), is a book containing 
girls aged from six to cight play at being married and getting divorced, | a pieco of verse for every day in tho year, interleaved with blank 
going so far as to call a certain piece of garden-wall on which they | leaves, on which tho friends of the owner are to write their names, each 
stand for the performance of this latter process /ndiana, this being, | opposite the day of his own or her own birth. It is a pretty little book, 
eis a graceful one, and we should 











themselves on our notice here. But 
the framework of these stories? Is it the fact that American boys and 


we understand, a State wherein divorce is very oasily obtained? God | the custom which it is designed to sorv 
Pet; or, Pastimes | be sorry to say a word in disparagement of it. But is it not likely that 





save our English children from such play as this! 
and Penalties. By the Rey. W. Haweis. (Isbister.) Mr. Haweis tolls | somewhat ludicrous juxtapositions may ocour,—whon Cunteay for 
writing down his name opposite “ Baby Finger 





the story of certain children, neighbours in a London street, who play | instance, is found 
and Mountain Scenery from the Swiss Alps. By the Rev. T. 
rederick Bruckmann.)—This handsome volume will give 





together, having feasts, philosophical lectures (given by one Rob, a Lake 
ned to chemistry). Mr. Haweis is amusing, | G. Bonney. 
to thousands of those gportg love the “great playground of Europe” 
delightful reminiscences of the past, or still more delightful suggestions 
The text is tho work of a well-known “ Alpinist,” 
an edition which has appeared with 





young gentleman incli 
perhaps in a somewhat * grown-up” and over-eclaborate fashion, but 

still amusing. But why the ending? We should foel much disposed | 
to establish as an a » canon that “Christmas books” must end | for the future. 
Told hy the Waves, by Helen Zimmern (Virtue and Co.), is a | founded in a degree on the text of 














woll, 
collection of the legends of plants, which are told prettily enough; | the samo illustrations in Germany, but mainly the result of personal 
but will they suit the tast of our young friends, which, if we know | visits and exp riences. The illustrations consist, in the first place, of 








thom, aro realistic, or if inclined to fancy, like thoir fancy grotesque? | twenty-four photographs from oil-paintings by G. Closs and O, Froelicher, 
Seeking His Fortune and oth Tales a Book: for Boys. (Henry | and in the second of forty-eight woodcuts by G. Roux. There will 
8. King and Co.) Theso are plain, straightforward stories, told in always be a difference of opinion as to the relative value of photographs 
| taken directly from nature and those taken from artistic interpretations 
For purposes of personal reminiscence the more exact transcript 











the precise, detailed manner which we are sure young people like. 
Thoso who have a romantic turn will prefer that which gives its | of nature. 
title to tho book, in which young Rupert, a farmer’s son, dis-| of tho scone has its special value; for those who rather desire to renew 
| or to obtain a complete and comprehensive conception of the whole, the 





help of art is most needful. And as to tho quality of the photographs, 
thero can, for the most part, be no comparison. Those before us, taken 
| under conditions completely at the command of the artist, are perfect 
| specimens. “ Pilatus,” “The Lake of Lowerz,” “ Tell’s Chapel ;” “ The 


covers a treasure, and generally behaves himself with so much 
cleverness and courage that he wins the honour of knighthood and 
marries a nobleman’s daughter. “ What’s ina Namo?” is an every-day 
story of how a foundling, Martha Heath, discovered who were her 
parents, and was not dissatisfied with the discovery—We may take 
the opportunity of mentioning a new and cheaper edition of MM. | Axenb : 
Erckmann-Chatrian’s The Brothers Rantzau (Sampson Low and Co.) | derful road-engineering in Switzerland; “Auf-Zubben,” one of the 
— Black Ivory, by R. M. Ballantyne (Nisbet), is the work of a well- | ravines through which the Aar forces its way; and the sweet calm of 
known writer who may bo supposed to know what his young readers | “Interlachen,” are among tho most attractive, where all are of the best 
like. In the present volume, which is described as “A Tale of Adven- | quality. We must not forget to notice M. Roux’s woodcuts, especially 
ture Among the Slavers of East Africa,” he has a further purpose to | charming whon they gently touch some of the oddities of Alpine travel 
promote,—to give a “true picture in outline of tho slave trade as it ex- | and travellers. Wo so thoroughly admire the book, that we may bo 
sists at the present timo on the east coast of Africa.” Englishmen are | allowed to suggest that the ornamentation of the binding is wanting in 
sometimes disposed, from sheer want of knowledgo of the subject, | simplicity and taste. Our binding, though unapproachable for its 
to think little of this slavery business, and all that helps to | material excellencies, especially for the cardinal virtue of permitting 
undeceive them is weleome.——Zie Man Among the Monkeys | the book to lie open at will, does not compare very fayourably with 
(Ward, Lock, and Tyler), is @ tale of the extravagant kind, taken, | somo of the Continental work. Vanity Fair Album. Vol. 5. The 


it would seem, from the French, not without a certain satirical | title-page describes the Album -as “a show of Sovereigns, 





rg Road,” a graphic representation of some of the most won- 



























reference to human manners and customs, and on the whole sufficiently Judges, and Men of the Day.” To these are appended “ biog 
amusing. “ The Professor and the Crocodile ” is another extravaganza ; jc criti al notices, by Jehu Junior.” Theso portraits are V 
the rest of the vo is oceupied with interesting details of natural | things indeed to what they were under Carlo Pellegrini, to whose g« nius 
history. Royal ¢ ‘ves, by Crona Temple (Hatchards), is a volume we are glad to see it said that Vanity Fair will again have re nurse. Some 
containing five nai es, half historical, half romantic, of royal person- | of these caricatures aro really vulgar. An acute foreigner to whom wo 


















es 
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showed the volume remarked that one would not care much about! and to satisfy the maturer taste by tho beauty and delicacy of 
ee at the sketches unless they were accompanied by the names of | execution. 
Jooking at ‘ : 





the or 


They were not, he thought, sufficiently typical. The naming Wroxby College; or, the Luscombe Prize. By the Rev. H.C. Adan 
seemed to | wl inge, and we may, perhaps, congratulate Routledge and Sons.)\—We do not think it was necessary for Mr. 











ourselves on t freed general good-humour of English political | Adams to request his critics not to treat this book as obviously sug- 
life which n t possible without offence. But it probably has a gested by “ m Brown’s School-days. 30th the faults and the merits 
: nd ake the art, considered as art, less effective. of Wroxrby College prevent us fir 


mm drawing any such comparison. The 


> charac- 


If you Jane! ut wit 1 man’s name, and have on the « pposit school to which we are introduced in its pages has none of t 
vel 1 of his characteristic, you are not 1m} ibly teristics of a regular publi » school of the ty pe of Rugby. and the bovs 
ent ! rvouring to make the pencil do the work of the . , 


ate A eels no scruple in writing “thisis a 





naturally enough take their colour from their surroundings. In the 





a , € . 7 1 , . 1 | 
‘HIS 18 & | more confined atmosphere of such a school as is here described there is 





criminating Or | room for much pettiness of fooling, for little rivalries and j ilousies, 
", are of | for little admirations and enthusiasms which are 


. . . . : : impossib] in a lar 
hicher nd, mething probably in the subject lending 

















a g l &/ circle. The boys of a small school are sure to pitch upon one of t 1 
self to t r imspiration or more than usually felicitous number as being perfect, and in this r spect Mr. Adams follows thei: 
effort of t t . ite of ? al kind. Such, for example. It is one of the weaknesses of this story that a boy repre- 
t ] M Reid,” ¢ Bathurst,” “The Earl sented as able to excel in everything, from athletics to Greek pri ., to 
Wilton ” “Mr. Gilpin. lhe notices, though with nothing | phaMe an unknown in wrestling, and to distance all other com- 
very 1 t t m, are 1 sadable,—most personal details, petitors for a scholarship. However, as Mr. Adams writes for b ys, he 
by t wa lable, malyré nous. By tho way, so well informed may safely count on their a septing such a concession to t I vn 
Junior ought to know that there is no probable prejudices, and he gives them much interesting matter w they 

ger of yeneration not } essi a sixth Earl Bathurst. will be sure to appreciate. ’ 


























Sons ¢ ] nother of those clever writers thanksto wle n . 
on spe : y, pleasant volum 1 nuine record of the im) I of 
the chil 1 better served in literary matters than their ' 9 
. Re ; : travel upon cultivat mind, ready of observat nd 
the heires of Lingborou not, wi a . _ : 
; willing to be amused and gratified, From beginning to end 
! Lv t heritag adopt a gipsy baby, | ., ; “ 4 ie rs 
© . . . : : thet is neither carping, dice, discontent, nor the fine-ladyism 
y 1 they « back from a tea-party one st r even- : 1.9 7 =e- 
: ften betray the writings of lady-travellers, by their 
gy, \ evil are made, and how t youngster : ray, . . PEG, : 
: so ; ae very boasting of independ , and lf-admiring comment u} 
grows up a vay, both justifies and falsifies them, is the subject | , - : : : , as 
° oe : 7 icely 1] lled. T ae luxuries they have actual trived to do without. Bo ‘ 
of Mrs. | , and is yery nicely handled. e two old ladies, P , ’ 
. a eee ales are terrible tell-tales of temper. We have often read between the lines 
¢ uw ind above all, the hlander, » ide : 
2 ‘ : ot the n that nse, but com with greater pl asure than in this 
whom t l ariy away from his hi ngs to . ) 1 
ll) . : lustance. Absolute novelty is, rhaps, not to be extracted { any 
I arly retain $s generous {¢ { save = : dhe , 
; : iveller’s impressions of G tar, Tangier, Cadiz, Seville, Cordova, and 
t te from wl l nnot sa mself— , . ] 
a : lv B ie 2 mis ae ‘ ‘ll Granada, but there is a cert nt of novelty, fresh and pl asant, in the 
1 these, t K I xOWnIG himself, whose identity readers wi » re , . 
‘ : Bag, Mats: ~ 1a ected, unstrained, unprompted o rvations of an int nt and 
I t u re characteristic and admirably-drawn 1 , , , , 
: ‘ ‘ éé t l traveller such as the author of Word-Sketches. Hor descrip- 
figures — } . by E Searle (Seeleys), is noticeable among : 
A + ) fF l ne f ¢ 41 y uite the , ] t wif ) muy 
the crowd ( is stories by the distinctness with which the 





: age ~ a . . pees Roger Kyffin’s Ward. By W. HU. G. Kingston. (Routledgo and 
heir of squire, allowed to grow up utterly careless of all ; , ; . 
Te = ‘ aaa Res ere if i If i Sons. A tal f tue end of the last century, with pan I ich 
auties, t incducated, an SHrInKiInNg, hall in fear, li In 7 

’ In 1, t mutiny at t Nore ress-gang smu l at 
disgust vilit und dut of | } tion l yet ‘ . I ; , 
. P : * . sea, gamblin in lotteries, and othe sources ol <citement, ll com- 
having a fine, niy, just, and generous nature hidden beneath | re . - » 

to youthful read Ir. K mn ) ) 

1OWI . L t worth d iv, t drawn with ) Fi 











’ . , 
( y il dead all the t cets 8 is ta 
1 senso and feelin the |.) u ‘ 
blar t ard 10s a clerk in a City 18 sti 
y t bot wial and religious, - Site 
' ; . ) ( olleag cused of forger | 82 
1 V M Robert O'Reilly (Bell and S " ; - 
sictine to. , ' sit ne yme time « raft, but is 
i } irom ft im tho ' 
" . l ‘ l b ; not l » have been < i rh) 
rou { Dai Companions” and | 1 ie “ee 7 . ' " : 
} , ” «7 , : ; Me rae Osprey, and is luckily saved, fo1 » purpose of bein nter t th 
D i | life of ne little folk, Hilde al Le] Parl z i ‘ : . 7 : or 
T 1 . as one <¢ arkel Lol n > lamous tiny. wil betrothe 
sister J rtain little Giles, the boy owner of a large I Kel I in t ; 1 Joven, , 
ner Se . 2 : : . interced first with the K and then with the much more f 
proper ir i, IS very prettily « 2 l. How they | ., z : : 
. . . . : lr. Pitt must be gathered from Mr. Ki ton’s own page 
vex i ‘ i by their verness, how th juarrel and N . 
1 ( ost-Ofhice ond: MP) fori S74* ¢ sing 
i i ( tu out to be not a r at I l l l Loi Di j, ISt4; pre ), a 
elie 4 the property, an unch et Hires information, Official Directory, Street Directory, Commercial D 
t { ite way, suddenly t Fup, ig | See Sevuly - filth annual publication. (Kelly and Co Phis 
nak iin tej tor o Life of a nderful volume is as well up to time as ever. Lord Kensincton’s 





d —— Ihe S _ | litle as groom-in-waiting and as M.P., though only re-elected a 01 











7 ee ; | # fortnight ago. In the list of names too late for the main part tho 
as it should } na writer of Mr. Corbet's talent lescends to am Directory, the nar of the 1 Metropolitan School Boa " 
‘ ‘ . TU SLAICHL ¢ uae NUS LOT u . 
1 Pat itself, however, w 1 two young peopl cluded, What should a ft us do without this great auxilia tho 
give out of t 3 ed in their money-] ; to a little comnany | “fficulties of life in thi cderness of human beings ? 
tter piece of writing than the tale “Old s 


Tubbin ” t Rector tells after dinner to tho ; mbled To Apvertisers.—7¥ insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the 
| riet Cave (Hat rd is a tal Publishing Office not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 


] ¢ = +] ] 
il ob t of owing the d 


i l 3 and delusion TERMS OF SuBSCRIPTION.— Year/y, 28s. Gd.; Half- Yearly, 14s. 3d.; and 
or t R Cat ( urch.——=_A._Ner and Thread: a Tale for ¢ ’ 4 


tarlerly, 7s. 2d.; in advance postage included. Single copy, 6d. ; 
G s, | | J. Burn Nimm« is entitled “a tale f 








» expected to be interested in reading how tl = = 
\ , to whom they are introduced in the first « ipter, PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
uy t er friends.——Those who prefer to be taken 


nd therefore presumably a more romantic and 


reid t (J.),"The Coal. field Glou bir Sta 1) 6/0 

interest , can read An Earl's Daughter, by M. M. Polla ent at Geneva, 8V0 secs... ween AD 15/0 

N ; : 1 (A.), Rome or Death! feap 4 uckw 14 1/0 

1 (C, W.), Our Engiish Su m hatto & W is) 90 

M 1 —y ie tk as 7 — lew (H. W.), From the Indus to the rn 140 
Ward and Have aiso sent us a very pretty box of ‘ 





t (1 Naturalist in Nicat 1a; cr 8v0 ee y) 12 
ween Two Fires, 2 y cr 5v tttesereersereeteterscesreeeeees( OMpMAan & Hall) 21/0 


( istmas Cards, Pictu es, Envelopes, Note-pn per, . : othe ves ; , ‘ ‘ — 
wer (J. S.), Endowmen n of Eng. (8. P.C. Ky 2% 
} N 





I Smith & Elder) 150 

1 ; t ford) 2 

Wa o Y« its Festivals” is eries of four quaint seports,..(St » s/s 
) its Festivals” is a series of four quain how ds Ghamahtoes S6 





and illuminated ; there are all kind 





1 there's a Way 
nd Modern, fea; 


3 to note-paper, scent envelopes, butter- 





. . oT . y ’ f ) ker ove ( 

s 1elr wings enclosing Christmas mottoes, &c.,—every- | Chandler (W. A.), Not roken, & Novel, 
, ‘ Church of England (The),—Peek Prize Essays, 

Cleland (J.), Anima ology, the Structure of 





ren’s hearts in gay and quaint desi 
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..».(Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 | Littlewood (W. E.), Stor 
(Marcus Ward) 5/0 | 
1apman & Hall) 10/6 | Maclaren (A.), Fairy Fam 
vols 8vo (Longman) 32/0 
.(Law Times Office) 31/6 | Marsh (VJ. B.), Story of D 


Collins (Mortimer), Transmigration. 3 vols cr 8vo...... 
Cupples (Mrs. G.), The Children’s Voyage, cr 8vo 
Dasent (G. W.), Tales from the Fjeld, cr 8vo ..........+ 

Denman (T., First Lord), Memoir of. by Sir J. Arnould 
Doria (A. A.), Law and Practice of Bankruptcy, 12mo ... 
Drummond, (William), of Hawthornden, Story of His Life, &c. .. 
Duffet (F.), New Method of Le: urning t he French Language, 12mo .,..... (Nutt) 5/0 | Mary Elles "ser re, or Dawr 
Ellis (W.), Life of, Missionary to the South Seas, by his Sou .....2-+0- ay: 10/6 | Mulholland (R.), The Litt! 
English Cyclopedia, Arts and Sci ement, 4to (Bradbury & © ) 42/0 
Fichte (J. G.), Popular Works, v 
Francis (B), Fables and Fanci 
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..(Isbister & Co.) 5/0 | Pennofather (W.), Brideg 
From January to December, a B i lren (Longman) 3/6 | Perceval (Rt. - on. Spence 
Garland of the Year ; or, the Months, their P etry and ip lowers (Marcus Ward) 5/0 | Perowne (J.J , Book ¢ 
George (E.), Etchings on the Mosel, with lescriptive letterpress, folio (Murray) 42/0 | Perowne (J. J. 8; Sermo 
Gilbert (Charles), Endless Mirth and Amusement, cr 8vo (Dean & Son) 3/6 | Picture-Gallery Annus al, 4 
Gilfillan (G.), Bards of the Bible, er 8v« Hamilton & Co.) 86 | Plumptre ( I.), Confe 
Glaister (E.), The Markhams of Ollerton T of th vil War (Marcus Ward) Ramsay (Mrs.), Summer it 
Gothic and Anglo-Saxon Gospels, in Parallel Columns, by Bosworth(J.R.Smith) 1} R mer (A.), Anecdotal anc 
Grant (Gen. Sir Hope), Inci the Sepoy War, 1857-8 (Blackwood & Sons) 1: Schiller’s Don Carlos iu E 
Griffith (Thos.), Serm (Longman) 6 
Happy Sunday Hours, with . Shaw & Co.) 5 
Hay (Sir J. D.). Ashant i and the Go! Stanford) 2/6 
Hayward (A.), Bio Pees A Cr songman) 14/0 
Heips (Sir A.), Ivan de &ec., 3 & Co.) 31/6 
Holy Bible, with Co mment y; .(Murray) 24/0 | Tegetmeier (W. 
Hooper (Mrs, G.). Young Man ...(Tinsley) 31/6 lower ifallo »wdeane, 
Hunt (Leigh), W i 1ing-Cap Par ow & Co.) 6/0 | Treadwin (Mrs.), Antiq 
Inman (T.), Ancient Faiths E (Triibner) 39/0 Tylo wv (E. B.), Primitive ( 
Jenner (T.), That Good! &C 6/0 | Verney (Lady), Lla wan I 
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Marryat (Capt.), Pacha of Many Tales, cr 8yo 


.(Macmillan) 10/6 | Matéaux (C. L.), Peeps Abroad for Fy 


Nothing )N body, by Brenda, 12mo 
by Dr. W. Smith, 8vo ( Tribner) 15/0 | Our Pets, Sketches of Fur 
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Kay (E. H.), & Simonet + vil 5/0 | Very (A) Young Couy 60 
Laurie (S. 8.), On Primars st 4/6 | Yankee Pilgrim's Progre 1/0 
Lindsey (Rey. Theophilus), M 5/0 Yonge (C. M.), Aunt Char! dtte’s St ) u 6/0 
HE IRISH HOME-R ULE LE AGU E. . |  gaemanee A OF LONDON. | HE SCs ry of forged. RS in 
—The C —— ! R-COLOURS.—The TWELFTH WINTER 

ure about to appoint s Che following are the Dates at which the several SKETCHES and ST TDIES by the 
EXAMINATIONS in the [ ‘NIVERSITY OF LONDON for | NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 5 Pall 





SA L 4 RY. 
Gentlemen desir 

ment are reque 
Honorary Secretar 
yr before Tuesday, 15th inst 


a MEDICAL 


INDIA OFFICE, 27th November, 1873 
NOTICE is hereby given that an EXAMINATION 
for EIGHTEEN APPOINTMENTS as SURGEONS 
in Her Majesty's Indian Medical Service wi!l be he!d BACHELOR OF SCIEN 
in London in February, 1874. 20; Second Be Mond, ty, Octot 
opies of e tegula Dns ‘ p y i tior = ' ats, a F 
, Copies of tl Regulation Examii I, DoctorR OF ScCIENCE.—Within the ‘first twenty-one 
ogether with information regar« pay and retiri & | days of June, : 
allowances of Indian Medical Offi . may be obtained - be , ss 
a c 3ACHELOR O , 5.—Firs 3., Second LL.B. 
on written application to the Military Secretary, India | py eo ¢ he. . First LuB., Second 11.3 
Mice SW I y, January 8. 
Office, ook i ; : 1s : Doctor OF LAWs.—Thursday, January 15. 
T. T. PEARS, Major-General, ury Secretary. | BACHELOR OF Mepictne.—Preliminary Scientific, 
a - a - me Monday, July 20; First M.B., Monday, July ; Second 
| pian WORKS’ DEPARTMENT in | M.B., Monday, November 2 4 
INDIA | BACHELOR OF SuRGERY.—Tue 
MASTER IN SuRGERY.—Mont 
DocTOR OF MEDICINE.—Monday, November 23 
EXAMINATION FOR WOMEN,—Monday, May 4. 
ro Res gulations relating to the above Examinations 
1 Degrees may be obtained on application to * The 
Regis trar of the University of London, Burlington 
Gardens, London, W.” 
WILLIAM B, CARPENTER, M.D., Registrar. 
December 10, 1873. 


e year 1874 will commence:— 
ee cl ATION —Monday, January 12; and Mon 
1 te 8 


Bat HELOR OF ARTs.—First B.A., Monday, July 20; 
- econd B.A., Monday, October 26. 

SERVICE MASTER 01 Arts.—Branch I, Monday, June 1; 

mn anch IL, Monday, June 8; Branch L1i., Monday, 

June 15. 


DocToR ¢ Monday, 















lay, November 24 
November 23 







EXAMINATION r DIREC . APPOINTMENTS in 

187 } 
Candidates inte nding to present themselves at the | 
Examination already advertised as to be held after | 
Faster, 1874, are requested to send theirr 1ames without 
delay to the Secretary of the Public Works’ Depart 
ment, India Office, London, S.W., in order that the | 
forms required to be filled up may be forwarded | 
immediately. They must be British-born subjects 
not exceeding the age of 24 on July 1, 1874, of sound | , WY y 
constitution, and of good moral character, and must | M ALVERN 
have been employed not less than eight months as 











“COLLEGE 





pupils or assistants under a civil or mechanical | PRESIDENT AND VisIToR—The LORD BISHOP of | 
| 


engineer. 
India Office, November, 1873 


WORCESTER 
- : : HEAD MASTER—The Rev. ARTHUR FABER, M.A. 
dITT 9 E Pe Ee 7 late Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. 
i te ore we — . ; wad eee There are TWO DEPARTMENTS—the CLASSI- 
we are offered for the best and second-best | CAL and the MODERN. Pupils are trained for the 
es | Universities, the Civil and Military Examinations, and 
“BRITISH OPIUM POLICY, and its RESULTS to | the Professions. 
INDIA and CHINA. | There is a LOWER SCHOOL preparatory to either 
Sir CHARLES E. TREVELYAN, Sir H. BARTLE FRERE, | Department, a Gymnasium, &c. 
and Sir Lovis MALLET have kindly consented to act ‘There are Five Boarding Houses within the College 
as Adjudicators. . | Grounds occupied by the Head-Master and four of his 
All ESSAYS INTENDED for COMPETITION are | resident staff 
to be in the hands of one of the above-named gentle | Board and Tuition under 14, £80; over 14, £90. For 











men, or of J. W. PEASE, Esq., M.P., 18 Princes Gardens, | 200- Shareholders an extra fee of £6. Special advan- | 


Kensington, London, by the 31st of May, 1874. tages for Sons of Clergymen and Home Boarders. 

: Each Essay to be signed by a motto,or word,andto | For further information apply to the Head-Master. 

lave with it a sealed envelope containing the name TI ct T i ‘ H 

Ik ! a 1e next Terr »gi Monday, Jauuary 26. 

and address of the writer hes ae ier Sa Oe ee, ey 
The result of the adjudication will be pul 

the papers where ain this advertisement appears. 
All 





wollen 2 RIGHTON COLLEGE. 





Essays, except those to whic he the Prizes ar a 
awarded, will be re turned to the writers, but use may <" RESIDENT.—The EARL of CHICHESTER. 
be made of the facts contained in any PRINCIPAL—The Rev. C. BIGG. M.A. late Senior 


The Essays will be judged, not so much by literary 
merit,as by the value of the information conveyed, 
nd of the conclusions arrived at. | ; 
| necessary preparation for the India or Army Exami- 
nenenner One DL Ameen SRCrNe, | Sen Soe Dee! ts well endowed wie Senmitens. 
An EXAMINATION will be haid at MALVERN | - pede = — mpetition about £30 a year will be awarded 
COLLEGE on December 19th and 20th, for the award | ~ es = 
of FIVE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS of £80, and FIVE Apply to the Rev 
EXHIBITIONS of £50. The awards will be for } 
or two years, acc sording to merit, and to citt : r Classi ical \HRISTM. AS PRE SSENTS and NE Ww 
or Mathematical Candidates. YEAR'S GIFTS. 
For Particulars apply to the Head Master. ROWL — MAC JASSAR OIL, 


Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 
There are special Modern Forms affording every 
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a NS EET - for imparting a tra ident lustre to the hair, an 

jk GR: AMM: AR sc BOO of KING sus oialone ig 3 it in decorative charm. Price 3s ‘éd, 73, 
EDWARD VL., BR¢ tres )VE, WORCESTER- | 10s 6d, and 21s por bottle 

SHIRE. Head Master—HEt RBERT miacem TON, M.A., ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR 


late Scholar of Clare Cx 
The sons of gentiemen ar 

as boarders in the Head Mas 
of Education is that of the Pu 
There are vah H 
Oxford University. 


bridge 


imparts a radiant bloom to the cheek. and a delicacy 

d softne the skin, and eradicates all cutaneous 
ae fects Price 4s 6d and 8s 6d per bottle. 
ROWL watreted ODONTO, 


or Pearl Dentifrice 3 on the teeth a pearl-like 
i 














Terms for Board and Tuition, from 60 guineas te whit ness, pl wing fragrance to the 
70 guineas per annum, a rding to age. Sons reath. Pri box. Sold by Chemists and 
clergymen, 50 guineas ; 


Perfume rs. 
AP ily to the Head Master Ask f 


THe, LON NDON INTERNATIONAL =? 
: IGE LKONAARD oe 


the High School 





Rowlands’ Articles, and avoid cheap 


PATENT * OZOKERIT ” 
CANDLES, 
IMPROVED IN COLOUR—IMPROVED IN BURNING. 
Made in all Sizes, and 
LD EVERYWHERE 


— Prine pal, Dr 





S.E., late Re« 
of Edi sbureh The W 
Monday, the 19th of J ynuary, 
admission to be addressed 
College, Spring Grove, near I 


commence on 





Princ I ui, at the 
rth, Midd eses 








Mond: Ly, ‘July | 





Mall E ast. Ten till five. Admission, Is. 


” ae SHADOW of DEATH.”— 

Painted by Mr. HOLMAN HUNT.—NOW on 
pi nl from Ten till Five.—398 Old Bond Street. 
Admitt » Is 


rue ATRE ROYAL, DRURY ‘LANE. 
Sole Lesse inager, F. B. CHATTERTON, 
| “Three Night 2a ONY and CLEOPATRA. 
‘On MONDAY, Benefit of Mr. *s Anderson, 
MACBETH. Macbeth, Mr. James Mac- 
duff, Mr. H. Sinclair; La iy Ma h Viner 
|} On TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, and THU RSDAY, 
ANTONY and CLEOPATRA Antony, Mr. James 
| Anderson ; Cleopatra, Miss Wallis. The Performances 
| will commence with NOBODY in LONDON. After 
ANTONY and CLEO ‘ tts N Ball et Divertissement, 





rs 





















in whic h Mi s KATE HAN and her Celebrated 

B os ; rROUP To conclude with an 
u ymic B n, enti ae ees IVALS. 

Doors op hal comm a qt ‘rT to 





at 
5 daily. On B SING. 
> Pantomime 
H: ARL EQUIN LIT LE 


30x Office open 
NIGHT a Grand 
JACK IN THE 
TOM TUCKER 





YUBLICATION of EDUCATIONAL 
] WORKS.—All Author mus of bringing 
| their Works under the direct notice of the Scholastic 
| Profession are informed t \LFE BROTHERS 
have unusual opportur them in this 
respect, as tl avellers, who visit the greater part 
of England call on all the Principal 
Educational snts in the Kingdom, and by 
| this means intr the most efficient way all 
| Books committed to are 









lings, Aldersgate, E.C 
| MATICE.—HOTEL DES ANGLAIS.— 
Pp? A First-Class Hotel, facing the Sea, and under 
English Management. 
R. BAKER HAYS, Secretary, 80 
| London, E.C 


| 6 Charterhou 


Coleman Street, 





T H E PALL-MALL 
| 

This RESTAURANT is removed to more spacious 

anc nd commodious Premises 
14 REGENT STREET, WATERLOO PLACE, 
(embracing the late GALLERY of ILLUSTR ATION, 
| which is now available for Regimental Dinners and 
similar parties) 






| Entrance to private rooms in Carlton Street adjacent. 
| moe for Suppers, as before, under an Exemption 
licence 


\O*” ER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
| CHANDELIERS 


TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
| | OH ANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM —Man ‘tory and Show Rooms, 
Broad Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 








> ODRIGU ES’.—MONOGRAMS, 








& ARMS, CRESTS, and ADDRESSES Designed, 
and Steel Dies engraved as Gems 
RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, COMIC, and ECCENTRIC 
MONOGRAMS artistically designed for any combina- 
ters 
PAPER and EN’ SS stamped in 
colour, relief nd br tly ill vated in Gold, 


Silver, and Cx W ‘ 1 atyle « 
A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 


and 100 SUPE INE CARDS i for 4s 61 

BALL PR GRAM [iss of 1 beautiful de- 
signs, arranged, pr l, an iped in test 
fashion 


BILLS of FARE, GUEST CARDS, and INVITA- 
TIONS in great v 


I NRY RODRI TES 
STATIONER, I Al ESI :, and ENGRAVEB 
) toyal | 1 
42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
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THE 





PE CT A TO Kt. 


MESSRS. GEORGE BELL & SONS’ PUBLICATIONS. 


BOOKS SUITABLE FOR CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS. 


meron a of Sir EDWiIn LANDSEER 




















»~w Edition of * The Early 
By ks of Sir I W th mu h Additional 
Mat I t 24 Reproductions of some 
of | st imr t Paintings Super-royal 5vo, 
hands boun cloth, 25s 
MEMORIALS of , WEDG WOOD: a 
Serie , Cameos, Vases, &c 
Selected from Vv Pr vate Collectic ur xe 
cute Perma t Photography t 
process With jIntroduction and Deser ptions. By 
EI METEY p, Author of The Life of Wed 
wo Imp. 4to, handsomely bound, £3 3s 
WEDG WOOD and bis Ones: a 
Select 1es, ( rage 
and Ornam y s rom t 
mar I Re luced in 
A ype Containing 28 
I t r Pl graphs of 17 0 Obje. ts 
r Pr » ( s,and 4 Wood En 
graving With a Sketch Life of Wedgwood 
and Progr I ure 
EL! METEYA I i 
handsomely b £33 
Take getl mes give representations 
of up 8 bjects, many of them of extreme 
rarity, aud rey ting his work at the best period 
swe CENTUR TES of CERAMIC ART 
1 BRISTOI i r f the Manufacture 
of “ The True P I CHAMPION 
Wit Biogr I 1 *rivate Corre 
yi J vd | ; containing 
U1 il f | irke, Richard 
an I Dul 1, the Mar 
q I ur han Accou 
) I ‘ Hlass Worl 
S lt | I A. I 
iw Engr In super-royal 8 





The CASTELL ANI COLLECTION : 














Series i Stephen Thou. 
son. S i ar Ds t atc lr. NeEwrTon 
M.A., Kee ft nd homan Antiquitie 
British M } 

The WORKS of CORR RSGES at 
PARMA Repr 1 in graphy by Stephe 
Thon t ut ir ravings by Pa 
Tos g i] criptive Notices 
by 1 Pr ind Draw 
ings, I \ I n bound 

TURNE a" Ss PIOT UR wwe aed VIE iE ete 
in EN \ LES 
Views ] Ww t eT nent I ter ‘oa 
duced m fine I P I PI 
ph h Des nnd His tl Illustrations 
ay p. 4 l mely b 1, £6 ¢ 

A as e Volum 
ENGLISH LANDSCAPES, £2 12s 6d 
CASTLES and ABBEYS, £2 2 
COAST SCENERY, £1 11s 6d 

The REMBRANDT GALLERY. Con- 

mbrandt's Etchings, the same 
N ) from the celebrated Colle 
h Mu m. Selected by G. W. R ' 
f the P nnd Drawings, accompanied 
i Letter-} by H. Nok, HUMPHREYS 
f erpieces « of the Early Painters,” &c 
£ 

TITIAN PORTRAITS. Seventeen 
Photographic Reproductions by Stephen Thompson 
of R I ngravings fter Titian in the British 
Museum. With Des tions by G. W. Rep. Large 
folio, half-bound, £5 5s 


The wo! RKS of VELASQUEZ. Seven- 








teen Photographs by Stephen Thompson of scar 
and fine Pri in the British Maso sum. Selecter and 
Described by G. W. RED. Folio, half-bound, £5 5s. 


The WORKS of WIL LIAM HOGARTH 





> than 150 Illustrations, reproduced 

mn fine In ssions of the Original En 

ray by Photograph With an Essay on his 

sniu i Character “a CHARLES LAMB, and De 

b ript f the Engravings. 2 vols. 4to, handsomely 

JOUL £ x 

TURNER’ wl GELEBRATED LAND- 

SC AT ES. This Volume Si n Aut oI 
Reprod the n it spentent We 

M. W. Turner R.A Wi th a Memoir. ‘Imp. ae 


Cloth gilt. £2 2s 


The LANDSE EER GALLERY : a Series 


of A } way luctions of Engravings of the 
celebrated E y Ps aintings of Sir Edwin Landseer 
Imy 4 +) It, £2 28 

The R . FFAELLE GALLERY: a 
Serie nanent Reproductions in Autotype of 
Eng vir he most celebrated Works of Raffaelle 
San I b With Descriptions, &c. Imp. 4t 
cloth gi 


The WORLD’ s PICTURES: a Series 





of Ph Fifteen of the most celebrated 
Paint d w rid. Copied from the best En 
graving With an introduction by C. C. BLACK, 
M.A. New Edition, demy 4to, £1 1s 


| 


BOOKS SUITABLE FOR wounteumed THE LATE MRS. ALFRED GATTY’S 


PRESENTS. 
MOUNTAINS and LAKES of SWIT- 


ZERLAND and ITALY Sixty-four Views in 
| Chromo-lithograph, after Drawings taken from 
| Original Sketches by C. C. Pyne. With Map of 

Routes and Descriptive Notes by the Rev. J. J 


Mercier, Crown 4to, £2 28 


The SMALLER BRITISH BIRDS. 


| With Descriptions of their Nests, Eggs, Habits, &c. 
By H. G. and H. B. AbAMs. Numerous Coloured 
ilustrations, Royal &vo, cloth gilt, 15s. [ust published. 


MY GARDEN: its Plan and Culture. 


rogether with a General Description of its Geology 
Botany, and Natural History. By ALFRED SMEK, 
F.RS. Tllustrated with more than 1,500 Engravings 
on Wood. 2nd Edition, revised. Imperial 8vo, 21s, 


A CONCISE HISTORY of PAINTING. 
By Mrs. CHARLES HEATON with Lilustrations 
in Permanent Photography, 


LECTURES and LESSONS on ART; 


8vo 


15s 





being an Introduction to a Practical and Compre 
hensive Scheme. By F. W. Moopy, Instructor in 
Decorative Art at South Kensington Museum. With 
Diagrams to Illustrate Composition and other 
matters. Demy 8vo, 10s 6d 
DELAMOTTE’S DRAWING COPIES. 
Ninety-Six Original Sketches in Architecture, Trees, 
Figures, Foregrounds, Landscapes, Buats, and Sea 
pieces. Royal 8vo, oblong, 12s 
noms and the CAMPAGNA. By R. 
M.A An Historical and 17 graphical 
Des nC ript m of the Site, Buildings, and Ne ghbour 
hood of Ancient Rome. With 8) E ivings by 
Jewitt, and numerous Maps and Plan Demy 4to 


ANCIENT ATHENS: 
ropography, and Remains. B 
Author of “The History of the Kin f 
Super-royal Illustrated, cloth, £1 5 

The TRAGEDIES of 2ES0HY LUE. 
rranslated by ANNA SWANWICK. h 3 Ill tra 
tions from Flaxman’'s Design r 
A CROWN a AVO EDIT 
hout Illustrations, with Introduct 

A NE Ww BIOGRAPHICAL DICTION 
< + oli how and Cena and more part f 

ting 1 ative of Great Br 
I I IMPSON ( S.A Aut 
Cantabrigiense ond Edit 
Post 8vo, 1,200 pag cloth, 12 
NEW 

The LIFE of 
SCOTS By ( 
Revised nd Condensed with Tw Mg Z 

l 53 each; cloth gilt, 

ECKERMANN’ Ss CONVERSATIONS 
with GOETHE. Translated by Jo ENFORD 
New Edition, Revised, 3s 6d 


The POEMS of SCHILLER. Trans- 
uted by EpGAR BowrinG, M.P. New Edition 
Re vised, 3s 6d 


ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS BOOKS 
FOR CHILDREN. 
Lost Legends of the Nursery Songs. 


its History, 
T. H. Dyer 
i me 


8VvO. 


IN 


yncise 


MES of BOHLN’S LIBRARIE 


mane. QUEEN ot 


PRICK 


VOLU 





By MARY SENIOR CLARK. With 16 Fall-page Ilias 
trations from Desigus by the Author. Imp, l6mo, 5s. 
Little Plays for Little People. — 
Hints for Drawing-room Performance By Mrs 
CHISHOLM. Lllustrated. Royal 1émo, 2s 6d 
Kirstin’s Adventures: a Tale of Jutland 
Life. By the Author of “Casimir Illustrated by 
A. W. Cooper. Post 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s 
Friends in Fur and Feathers. By 
GWYNFRYN (one of the Contributors to “ Aunt 
Judy Magazine "’) Illustrated with Eight Full- 
page Engravings, after Drawings by F. W. Keyl and 
ther Artists. Very handsomely bound, 4s 
Nursery Carols. By the Rev. Joun 5S. B. 


Her Majesty's Chaplains 
‘tures by Ludwig 
6d 


MONSELL, LL.D., one of 
Illustrated with upwards of 100 Pic 
Richter and Oscar r Pl eri h Imp. 16m 


WORKS BY “FRAN TSCA INGRAM 


OUVRY 
Hubert Montreuil: or, the Huguonot and 
the Dragoon. Imp. 16mo, with 5 Illustrations, 8s 


Refugec 


*, the Hug 


8. 


Henri de Rohan; o1 uenot 
Lilustrated. Crown 8vo, 
The Huguenot Pastor; or. 


haize. With Frontispiec F cap. 8v0, : 


URS. O'REILLY’S DAISY LIBRARY. 





Four vols. demy 16mo, with numerous I) rations, in 
a Cloth Box, 148; or separately, 3s 6d each, viz:— 
Giles’s Minority; or, Scenes at the Red 
House. With Fight Lllustrations. [/ust published 


irnest: a Study 
ms by C. A 


or, Play and E: 
With Eight Lllustrati 


Doll World; 
from Real Life. 
SALTMARSH. 

Deborah’s Drawer. With Nine 

Daisy’s Companions; or, 
Child Life. A Story for Little Girls. 


1] 


llustrations 
scel from 
With Eight 








Llustrations 














WORKS. 


| Aunt Judy’s Christmas Volume for 


1873. Edited by the late Mrs, ALFrep Gatty. With 
Illustrations by H Pa terson, F. Griset, A. W. Bayes, 
A. W. Cooper, &c, Imp. 16mo, handsomely bound, 
tilt edges, 7s 6d. Containing a Serial Story by Mra 
Ewing. entitled The MILLER'S THUMB; Papers by 
the Editor; New Tales by Hans Christian Andersen 

Papers on Natural History; and a variety of Short 
Stories, Poetry, Interesting Articles, and Useful 


Information for Young People. 


N.B.—The PART for NOVEMBER, 1873, begins a 
New Volume, under the Editorship of Mra Gatty's 
Daughters, H. K. F. Gattyand Mrs, Ewing. The PART 


for DECEMBER contains a story by Mrs. Ewing, en 
titled MADAME LIBERALITY, and a Burlesque by 


Alfred Scott Gatty, The CHRISTMAS DINNER 

Parables from Nature. 1é6mo, with Illus- 
trations First Series, Fifteenth Edition, Is 6d 
Second Series, Tenth Edition, 2s. The Two Series 
in 1 vol., 38s 6d. Third Series, Fifth Edition, 2s 
Fourth Series, Fourth Edition, 2s. The Two Series 
in 1 yol., 4s. Fifth Series, 2s. 

Worlds not Realised. Fourth Edition 
lémo, 2s 


Proverbs Illustrated. Fourth Edition, 






16mo, with Illustrations, 2s 
Select Parables from Nature. For the 
se of School . 1s 6¢ 
Besides being reprinted in America, selections from 
Mr Gatt * Parable have been translated and 
published in the German, French, Italian, Russian, 
Dauish, and Swedish languages, 
The Book of Sun-Dials. Collected by th 
late Mrs. ALFRED GATTY. With a Frontispiece and 
I'wenty-one Lithographic Illustrations of Dials of 


Interest, both Foreign and English. Demy 4to, 21s 





A Book of Emblems, Drawn on Wood by 
I’, Gitpert. Imperial lémo, 48 6d 

The Mother’s Book of Poetry. Selected 
and Arranged by the late Mrs. ALFRED GATTY 
Crown Syo, with L!lustrations, elegantly bound, 7s 6d 

Aunt Sally’s Life. With Six Illustrations 
By the late G, THOMAS. Square lémo, 3s 6d. 

Parables from Nature. With Notes o1 
the Natural Histo Vith numerous Full-page 
Iilustrations by W. Millais, W. Holman Hunt, P, H 
Calderon, R.A., C. W. Cope, B.A., John Tenniel 
Harrison Weir, Iu 1 4to vol, cloth gilt, 2ls 
The same may also be had in 2 vols., 10s 6d each. 

The UNIFORM EDITION, tn feap. Svo 
With Portrait of 


Parables from Nature. 

Mrs. Alfred Gatty. 2 vols., 38 6d each. 

Worlds not Realised and Proverbs 
ILLUSTRATED. 3s 6 


Domestic Pictures ae Tales. With six 


Lilustrations, 38 6 

Aunt Judy’s Tales. [Illustrated by Clara 
S. Lane. Fifth Edition, 3s 6d, 

Aunt Judy’s Letters. A Sequel to “ Aunt 
Judy's Tales.” Illustrated by Clara 8. Lane, New 
Edition. 3s 6d, 

The Human Face Divine; and other 


S. Lane. Second 


lales. 
Edition. 


The Fairy Godmothers; and other Tales 
With Frontispiece. Fifth Edition, 2s 6d, 


The Hundredth Birthday ; 
Tales. With Llustrations by Phiz, 
revised, 3s 6d. 

Mrs. Alfred Gatty’s Presentation-Box 
for YOUNG PEOPLE, containing the above Volomea, 
all beautifully printed, neatly bound,and enclosed in 
a cloth box, 31s 6d. 


Waifs and Strays of Natural History. 


With Coloured Froutispiece and Woodcuts. 3s 6d, 


A Bit of Bread. Translated 


by Mrs. ALFRED GATTY., 


Aunt Judy’s Song-Book for Children. 
ontaining Twenty-four Popular Songs, &. By 
ALFRED ScoTT GatrY. Sups 4to, 48 6d. 


MRS. EWINGS POPULAR WORKS 
Lob Lie by-the-Fire ; or, the Luck of Ling- 
borough, aud other Tales. Llustrated by George 
Cruikshank. Imp. lé6mo, (Just published. 
A Fliat-Iron for a Farthing; or, Some 
Passages in the Life of an Oaly Son. With Twelve 
[liustrati H. Paterson. Small 8yo, 
The Brownies; and other Tales. Illustrated 
by George Cruikshank. Second Edition, imp. 16mo, 5s 
Mrs. Overtheway’s Remembrances. 
Illustrated with Ten Fine Full-page Engravings on 
Wood, after Drawings by Pasquier and Wolf 
Second Edition, post Svo, cloth gilt, 4s 
Melchior’s Dream; and other Tales. 
trated. Second Edition, feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


With Illustrations by C. 
3s 6d. 


and other 
New Edition, 


By Jean Mace. 
2 vols., 8s. 


58 


mus by 5s. 


Illus- 


London : GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THRO? 


WORLD 
oe i THE USE OF THE 
GLENFIELD STARCH 


e Delight of the Laundress, 
The Admiration of the Beholder, 


nd the Comfort of the Wearer. 


oe and INDIAN CARPETS 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE 
FA} a 
35 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, a 





BENGAL MATTING, SIX YAR 


_Booms O overed in One Piex 
L EA AND PERRINS’ 
4 
x ounce by C 





(The “ WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 
irs ** The only G 
d aid 


is digestion. 





PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
IMITATIONS, 
PERRINS 


and 
BEWARE OF 

and see the names of LEA and 
bottles and labels 
Agents—CROSSE and BLAC KWE LL, L 
sold by all Dealers in Sauec s throughout the world 


LEA 


Ask for 


on all 


ndon, and 





EN T Oo CRETE 


SOLUBLE TOOTH oy OWDER TABLETS 
AGREEABLE, CHARMING, and CONVENIENT. 
Cannot soil the dressing-case nor tvilet-iable, and 
are a perfect luxury. Prepared from a c 
of ingredients of undoubted pur ity and eff y. 
2s 6d per box, of all respec table Chemists and Per- 
fumers. Wholesale: Barels ,&Sons, Farringdon Street, 
E. C. RUBY, Proprictor, 26 Riding-House Street, W. 
A sample box post free for four stamps, 


N OTHING IMPOSSIBLE. — AGUA 
AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the m« “ 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfectir 
Aerful liquid. It is now offered to the 
concentrated form and at a lower price 

sold in botties, 3s eac 


Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Str t, Lo 
OHN GOSNE LL & CO.’s 





















e TOOTH PASTE is db arson # supe bh 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-| e838, } ts 
the enamel from decay, and i ome rts a pleasing frag- 


rance to the breath. Price Is 6d per pot. 
To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, a 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, Loudon. 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
I AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will ee Gr »y or Faded Lair t 
outhful ur and beaut 
IT wate I 
IT will prom 














FALLING Hai 1. 
THIN Hair thi 
BALDNESS prevente: 
LT removes al] dandri ff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye 
In large bottles, price Six 5} 
Sold by most Chemists per i 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOL BC IRN, LO} N. 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATEN1 
W ee MOC-MAIN LEVER 































SAUCE. 


PENS. 





ROYAL 


1 Sauce.” 


ym bination 
cy. Price | Strand 


;; GEORGI 





MADEIRA. 

HE PACIFIC 
TION CO.’S ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS, 

Sailing from Liverpool every Wednesday, 
every Saturday, and L 

| Call at MADEIRA to land and embark 
Second-Class Passengers only. 


isbon every Tuesday, 
First 





For Rates of Fares and other particulars apply t 
N. GRIFFITHS, TATE, and CO, Fencharch House 
| Fenchurch Street, London; MALCOLMS, MAC- 






nd CO., Exchange Square, Glasgov 
| the Offices of the Company, 31 James Street, Liv 
W. J. CONLAN, Seere 





stary. 


TO aig onespagag 
Now ready, 6d per ; or 5 
an NNINGTON and 

MONTHLY REC a INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the | — sh and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Mase Ma , &ec., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments vee ing from 10 to 20 


annually, 















ON and CO. 3 Exchange 


udon, EC. 


MORELLA 
Supplied to Her Maje 
R ae 


RAN’ iy S MORELLA CHERRY 

x BRANDY. Favoured by Excursionists, Sports- 
men, — and Aristocratic Cit Often super- 
s Wi A valuable Toni 
N RAN ’'sS MORE 

J BRANDY. Order thro 

or direct of T. GRANT, Distil 
| per Doz., prepaid Rail Carriag 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
largest holders of Whisky in theworld. Th a 
OL D IRISH WHISKY is recommen de I by the medica 
profession in preference to Fren randy. It is 
supplie “1 in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DU NV ILLE and CO., Royal Lrish Distilleries, 
elfust ; or at their London Oifices, 4 Beaufort Building 
» W.C. 


Royal 


vN 
| Bu il ling 


CHERRY 


sty at all th 


\ RANTS 
qT BRANDY. 











‘LLA CHERRY 


4 
yh any 








Free, 











i. AHAN’S.LL.WHISKY. 





This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 

is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and mi re whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, pink label, and cork branded 
“ KINAHAN'’S . LL 

Wholesale Depot, 20 Great Tite 

Street, W. 


“MPROVED and ECONOMIC 
COOKERY.—Use Liebig Company's Extract of 
x ips, made dis 





WHISKY.” 
hfle'd Street, Oxford 









i great strep 
when fairly tri 





h Baron Lie big’ 8 fac- 





> across label. 


CAU TION. —Genuiue ouly wit 





and SON’S PICKLES, 
[ENTS.—E, LAZENBY 
brated Re eipts, 
auces, and Condi 
inguished by their 
LION the public against 
2 and labelled 
yiew to mis 
Cavendish Square | 
Square), and 1s 


KK LAZENBY 
SAUCES, & CONDI) 
and SON, sole proprietors of t 
and Manufacturers of t 
ments so long and fa 
name, are compelled to CAI 
the inferior preparations w 

















Edwards Street, Portiné 
Street, London, 8.E. 


Trinity | 


I ARVEY'S SAUCE.—CAU rION.— | ¥ 


The admirers of x1 Sauce are par 
at oath B ttle, pre 
SON, bears the Label} 
“EB izabeth Lazen by.” 





pared by E. 
used so many years, signed, 


SS in ALEX FLY 


in ata X. ROSS 


is the acting ingredient 
3 CANTHARIDES OLL, which 































STEAM NAVIGA-| 
Jordeaux 


and 


C O.’S| 


Wine Merchant, | 


Maidstone, 42s. net } 


"| amount with 


. a Se 
ASSURANCE Soc IETYy, 
London. Es ‘stablished 1823, 

DIRECTt 


LIFE 


I AW L "E 
4 Fleet Street, 


Francis Thome 
The Hon. Hallyburto 
Prince's Gate. 
onatk Henry ¢ 





Esq. P. ‘arli ament Street, 

n G. Campbell, Prince's Terrace, 

Esq., Stan none St., Hyde Pk, 
J ring G ar Jens, 





’ Temple. 
n¢ o's Inn Fields, 












Freshfield, Esq nk Buildings 
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TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 2006 M Whiskers and ms Ha bd with the con LOSS of TIME and MONEY, 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention > t hy l stamps.—A LEX. ROSS, 248 High Y 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of mdon; and all Chea ACCIDENTS KINDS, 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avo 7. 17.97! " . PROV FOR i I Y OF THE 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while a. [" ian -CURLING FLUID, 248 High | ramway PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the Mur IAIN born me ulon.—A x SCURLING § Ana I fZ£ £6 5s Insures £1,000 at 
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SUBSCRIPTION for £50,000, in SIX PER CENT. PREFERENCE SHARES of £100 EACH, part of £375,000, 
which constitutes the entire Preference Capital of the 


CORNWALL MINERALS RAILWAY COMPANY. 


of 3,750 Pre 

wall Mir 
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Racaid 
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1 be a success, 


Incorporated by Special Act of Parliame 


1 Net Earnings available Sor the Interest on th Prefere ne 


Three Times the Amount required, 





Capital, £67,875 per Annum, bei ig upwai ls of 


viz.. £22,500. 











tion—par—£100 per £100 Share, payabl m: ss 4 vear’s Inter lue 
374, £3 per share); £20 on 20th January, 1874; £25 on 20th Fotal, £100. Or, a 
) bers, the whole amount can be paid up on Allotment under Discount at Six p yen ich prepaym 

l titled to the half-year’s interest dus 1st January next—£3 per Share —whic] above. 

llowance and the discount on prepaymont of the instalments, the net price is reduced to about £96 5s per Shar 
ll be t ferred into the name of each subscriber free of stamp duty. 

i list of the Directors and Officers of the Company :— 

DIRECTORS. 
A. C. SHERRIFT, Esq., M.P. (Chairman), Rosedal 1 Ferry Hill Ironworks. 


CHARLES GILPIN, Esq., M.P., Director of the 
SAMPSON LLOYD, Esq., Patent Shaft and Axl 


J. S. LOUTH, Esq., Director of the Cornish Conso 


The Right Hon. the EARL of DUNRAVEN. 


South-Ea 





tern Railway Company. 


tree Company, Wednesbury. 


ited Iron Mines’ Corporation. 


C. H. ROBARTS, Esq., 2 Hare Court, Inner Temple, London. 





CHARLES E. TREFFRY, Esq 





GEORGE WILSON, Esq., Director of the Monk 


.. Place, Fowey, and Newquay, Cornwall. 


und Iron and Coal Company. 


Encrveer—W. H. THOMAS, Esq. 


COPE, ROSE, 


HOLYLAND, and 





SoLiciToRsS—Messt 


Avuprrors—Messrs. PRICE, WATERH( 


and PEARSON, 26 Great George St 


reet, Westminster. 


JUSE, 13 Gresham Street, E.C., London. 


























IERBERT and SON are authorised by the Contractors to offer for | The foll 
) Six per Cent. Preference Shares of £100 each, being part hare - 
e res, constituting the entire Preference Capital of the Corn 
wav ( ipar 
be ¢ tled to the half-year's interest, due Ist January next—£3 | Name « 
Ww be a l al * 
I or £100 per £100 Share, or reckoning accrued 
f avment of instalme , the 1 price is reduced to 
3 I t late bove men ed 
1 1 f Company, it w I een on referenc to the 
f m t char er to West Cornwal rding 
f to the exte ve series of mining properties in 
t they a pla lin dir I way communication with the 
I i id por of Pa ul Fowey on th tl | 
i ts both t > and in the foreign 
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redium « » Cornwall Minerals Railway, the wh 
I zh ) railway mmunication, rid the Corn 
Falmouth and P » on the south, as wellas with Plymout i 
Devon Railway and the Bristol and Exet Railway, with 
ereby giving s to the whole of England | 
tem of the Cornwall Minerals Railway extends to about 52 
1 e I leges in respect to the shipments from 
3 of 1,000 tons’ burder ] tim of 
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mpleted, and to trustees and others 
free from the risks inseparabl 
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v 1 to the shipment of at least 2,500 tons of material 
it :ss over the Railway. The Company, in addition, leas¢ eat affords a most desirable 
i Par Harbo th concentrating in itself all the necessary 
moveme! or either by water or by railway. for the bankers’ receipts, and 
t earr » ng that from the harbours, is ited at 1¢ n of the payments, the prefer ve shares wil be transferred into the 
, expense rd ret the net name of ea h applicant, free of stamp duty or other charges ; and the share cert 
y king ar 5 p um. - ympany will be obtained and for ‘ : - 
‘ ent of no a'lotment being made to I at it paid will be 
es of the Company form a fit f ; ee ol rthwith without deductions; should a smaller amount be allotted than 
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: ee 200 £64,540 @VALAbIC | the amount payable on allotment 
‘ pit " } } 1 
- Ly — 1 ae acs , | \ tions, which must be accompanied by the payment of £10 on each share 
uy the divide ul preference shares ts up] i must be made on the anvexed form, and can be f varded either to 
1 it will be se timated amount a l Me \ _D 1. and ¢ Bankers, 20 Birchin Lane, E. London: or to 
it required > payment of such pre- Messt S. Herbert and $ 74 Old Broad Stre EA udon, of whom form 
| of ean be « 
e Ke y may, t tor red as uNnexcey } 73 O0ld I 1 London, December 11, 1873 
M ils Railway incorp uted by a Spe vu] Act of Par I t 
‘ lidated undertaking of the Cornwall Minerals | f £50,000 in Six per cent. Pref Shar £100 each, part 
‘ ip Limited) _ | £ hich constitutes the entire Prefe » Capital of the Cornwall 
( ipany is £750,000, divided into 3,750 Six per cent. Pre- | " l ‘ Price of Subscript par, £100 per £100 ' 
£ ! the 500 shares n ffered form part,) and | ‘ be « led to the half r’s inter jue ist January next— 
( ¢ i i £ aime aeoaiie ba =e | £3 per shat there! th allowances for pre reducing tl 
of the works yvide r the completion of t £96 per share 
Ist July next, and due prov 1 for payment | M OF APPLICATION - 11 he B 
i RM O , ~ ned th ( 
fé nt. per anuum on the preference shares during con- | ; L R APPLE Oo} re " . 
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extract from bis speech :— 





rmily believed they had got possession of a district which had an 
tr f y railway which met its requirements, Not only 
minera] wealth, this railway having, in fact, been 
ut of those resources, but it also traversed some of the | 
| 
| 








t district, and he had no doubt that the passenger traffic of their 
form a very important feature in the earnings of the railway 
Directors were quite satisfied from personal inspection of the | 

1gain renewed, that they had the yery best grounds for believing la 
(Hear, hear.)"’ 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Life of the Right Hon. Spencer 


PERCEVAL: including his Correspondence 
his Grandson, SPENCER WALPOLE. With Po a4 
2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 

This work contains Letters f 
Prince Regent, the Dukes of Cum! 
Portland, Richmond; Lords i 
Grey, Loughborough, Spencer, sley, 
Castlereagh; Mr. Pitt, Mr. Addington, Mr. 
and other distinguished persons. 


My Recollections, from 1806 to 
1873. By Lord WILLIAM LENNOX. 2 vols, 8vo. 
wet Lord William Lennox’s book is a very good speci- 
men of the class to which it belongs. He has seen a 
great deal, and records his 


King, the 
Wellington, 
Grenville, 
Lonsdale, 
Canning, 


om the 
rland, 
)] 











experiences s0 as to 
amuse and interest his readers.”"—/all Mall Gazette. 


Criss-Cross J ourneys. By Walter 


THORNBURY. 2 vols., 2 
* Lively, graphic, and interesting 


Sam Slick’s Americans at Home. 


"—Daily News, 


CuKAP EDITION. Illustrated by Sambourne. 5s, 
bound, Forming the New Volume of HURST AND 
BLACKETT’S STANDARD LIBRARY 

The Exiles at St. Germains, By 
the Author of “THe LADYE SHAKERLEY.” 7s 6d 


“An excellent attempt to depict the life of the later 
Stuarts while they lived under the protection of the 
Lilies of France. We cannot doubt that ‘The Exiles 
of St. Germains’ will be every whit as popular as 
‘The Ladye Shakerley.’ "— i 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
The Blue Ribbon. By the Author 


of “St. OLAVE's,” &c. 


Transmigration. 


COLLINS. 


One Love in a Life. By Emma 
M. PEARSON, 


Lottie Darling. By J. GC. 


JEAFFRESON. SECOND EDITION 
‘A capital novel, 
powerful, and amusing 
ing from beginning to end, at ad ri 
life and character unusually vivid a 


Morning Post 
Colonel Dacre. By the Author of 


By Mortimer 


3 vols, 


3 vols 






as sparkling as it is original, 
I thy in tone, interest 


ins sketches of 


1 well drawn.”’— 


















“CASTE.” 3 vols [Just ready. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, pp. xvi.-602, cloth, price 7s 6d. 
 bggree ENT RELIGION; as a Faith 

Owning Fellowsh ip with Thought Part II, 
consisting of the following Treat by SARA 8S 
HENNELL:—Comparativism, 28; Comparative Meta 
physics, I., Comparative Metaphysics, LL, 3s; Com 





parative Mets ap yhysics, III., 3s, 
the first three Parts may on re- 


*,.* Purchasers of 
the bound yolume for 3s, the 


turning these receive 
price of the last Part, 
London: TRUBNER and Co., 57 and 


T HE MIRROR.—*“ This Popular 

Magazine enters upon a new phase with the 
current number. It is illustrated very ably by John 
Proctor, and contains papers by Tom Hood, W. Sawyer, 
and others, together with serials by Mrs. C. Reade, G. 
A. Sala, and an anonymous writer, That by Mrs. C. 
Reade, entitled ‘* By Secret Ways,” opens with singular 
power and grace, the leading incident being highly 
dramatic, yet not sensational. The style reminds one 
of George Eliot's earlier works, but is less heavy than 
the more recent productions of that talented authoress, 
= . Altogether, the Mirror, to our minds, is the 
cheapest Magazine procurable, both as regards the 
quantity and quality of the matter; for the price, two- 
pence, brings it within the reach of every one’s purse, 
and the contents are distinctly high-class and artistic, 
yet throughout readable and popular.’—Oxford Times 
of December 6. 

This Week's Number published This Day. 

Published by JAMES HENDERSON, Red Lion House, 

Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, London, 


59 Ludgate Hill. 


On December 20th will be published, the 


1 lame QUARTERLY MAGAZINE. 
+ 


Price 2s 6d. 
A Social and Literary Periodical 

Two Tales of considerable length are begun and 
ended in each Number. 

The Magazine is open to authentic Travel, to Bio 
graphy, and to Papers on Topics of Social and General 
interest, 

The NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE contains 
more printed matter than any =" Magazine. 

CONTENTS OF No. 

TRAVELS IN PORTUGAL (continued 
THE AUTHOR OF ** EVELINA. 
SPLENDIDE MENDAX: a Novel. 
RARE POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, 
SuLLY: Soldier and Statesman, 
WINTER IN MADEIRA. 
ON THE STAGE: a Story. 
SPIRITUALISM: a Note, 

London : WARD, LOCK, and TYLER, Warwick House, 


By Juhn Latouche. 


By John Dangerfield. 
By Ludwig Ritter. 


Paternoster Row. | 


On Monday next. price One Shilling, 
Wrapper especially designed by George Cruikshank, 
Junior, and printed in Gold and Colours. 

T= CHRIS'tMAS NUMBER of 

LONDON SOCIETY for 1873. Edited by 

FLORENCE MARRYAT and F. C. BURNAND. 

CONTENTS. 

Princess Sweetie and her Pet 

3urnand. Illustrated by Linley 








RABAGORN; or, the 
Parrot. By F. C. 
Sambourne. 

THe Spottep Horse's Story. 
Illustrated by R. Caldecott. 


By A. E. T. Watson. 





illustrated in | 7 


THE WOODEN SOLDIER. By H. Kingsley. Lllustrated 
by M. E. Edwards. 

THE DOLL OF OLympvus. By J. Sheehan. Illustrated | 
by A. Thompson. | 

THE STORY OF A CLOCK-woRrK Mousse. By Sir C. L. 
Young. Illustrated by F. A. Fraser. 

= - DRAWING-ROOM DOLL, By J. Hatton. Illustrated 

y F. A. Pasquier. 

T ... MopEL THEATRE. By P. Fitzgerald. Illustrated 
by W. Small. 

THe Story OF THE DruMMING RapBiT. By A. a 
Beckett. Illustrated by G. Thompson. 

THe Toy Frigate. (A Yarn picked up in the Model 
Dockyard.) By G. A. Sala. Illustrated by J. McIntyre. 

CONCLUSION. By F, C, Burnand, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 

London. 
Now ready, price ls; postage, 2d. 
B* L\ETON’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL. 
THE SILIAD. 
By the Authors of “ The Coming K——.” 
PROLOGUE. 
The Contention of Bobilloesand Gladimemuon. 
» Trial of the Army. 
The Duel of Jenkines and Squiros. 
‘he Night Advettures of Liobed and Bersites. 
The Thirty-Third Battle and the Acts of 
iladimemnon. 
» Forty-Second Battle and Distress of the 
Whigs. 

The Council 

8. The Catalogue 


Book 1 





of the Gods, 
of the Forces, and the Episode 





of Albor and Viktromache 
With sinun’s Designs, 
and 
The Modern Shield of Achilles. 





London: WARD, Lock, and TYLE 


Paternoster Row, E.C, 


Now ready. 


YEETON’S LADIES’ ALMANACK 


> and ANNUAL for 1874. Price 1s; postage, 2d. 
CONTENTS, 
ried People. Re-written by the | 


Titcombe. 
s of the 


er Timothy 


sential Dutie Connubial 





i > 

il Dutie he Husband. 

3. Special vy 8 of the Wife. 

#. Separatio F amily Relatives, Servants, 

a Sc cial Ho s, Blessings for Daily Use. 

, Miniature Groups of Fashion for all the 
months of the year. 

other Engravings, useful, 











Sixty Li 


Dozens of ornamental, 
Amusements for the . The art of giving 
Parties, Dance Suppers, Wedding Breakfasts, Dinner 
Parties, Childreu’s Parties. A New Acting Charade, 
&c., &. Besides these interesting matters, all the in 
ae ordinarily found in the best almanacks is 
gi ve 
Blank Pages for Houseke eping Expenses for the Year. 
W hat to Buy, and Where to B ly it. By * The Silkworm, 
Mrs. Treadwin’s New Patterns for Point Lace, 
London : WARD, LOcK, aad TYLER, Warwick House, 
Paternoster Row. 











Now ready, Third Edition, 16 Plates, 400 pages, 10s 6d. 
YROTOPLASM; or, Matter and Life. 
By Dr. L. Beate, F.RS. I. DISSENTIENT. 

li. DEMONSTRATIVE. UL SPECULATIVE 


. rae * . . | 
Containing Facts and Arguments against Material- | 


and a Critical Examination of Strauss's latest 
Old Faith and the New.’ 


J. and A. CHURCHILL, 


ism, 
Views in the » 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDL ANS. 
H. J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier 


and Outfitter. 
114, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street, and 
London { 2? Cornhill. 
Manchester—10 Mosley Street. 
Liverpool—50 Bold Street. 
Birmingham—39 New Street. 


CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 
Complete preparations have been made for YOUNG 
INTLEMEN'S OUT¥ITS on their RETURN from 
SCHOOL, 

The Stock comprise s tasteful Designs in Suits for 
Younger Boys and ‘* Regulation” Suits as worn at 
Eton, Harrow, and other Great Schools. 
in warm materials, from One Guinea. 

The SHIRT, HOSIERY, and HAT DEPARTMENT. 
—Great Care has been taken in the selection of Winter 
Stock, and with special reference to the colours being 
suitable for each dress. Whether in Hats, Hose, Ties, 
or other articles, they will be found to harmonise with 
the particular tint of dress selected. The 
Underclothing are of superior < quality, while the prices 
are most moderate for cash payments. 








J. WEST and CO.'S 
RESERVED OREGON SALMON, 
IN 1-LB. TINS, 
May be obtained of all Grocers and Italian Ware- 
housemen, and Wholesale of the Agents, 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, 


Soho Square, London. } 


zk, Warwick House, | 


| £3 15s to £25 Ditto, 


| chased and engray 


3 glasses 


HE PERFECT 
SILVER.—The REAL 
duced more 


—<—$—__ 
SUBSTITUTE , 
NICKEL SILVE 
than 30 years sgo hy WILLIAMS 





BURTON, when Plated by the patent pro 
Messrs. Elkington and Co., is the best artic ‘oo ot 
Silver that can be used as such, ee 


either useful} 
test cun it be distinguishes 


ornamentally, as by nu 
from real silver. 
A small useful set 


of first qualit ie 
durability, as follows:— juality for finish ang 






















wey | & 

oS | oft 

$5 | 8 

Pattern to) 52 

ee he 

£s., 

12" -|2 3 . " rhs 
12° 12 8 le @° 
121 ii 3.1890 hu * 
12 Dessert S} il 3./110 ; = 
12 Tea Spoons -15 1. cht de 
6 Egg Spoons 9 2° Be 
2 Sauce Ladles , ave me ee ee +h 
1 Gravy Spoon ... Rabid 6.|. 86. 9° 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt ig 46 
1 Mustard Spoon. g 16 2. s 
1 Pair of Sugar To 26 36. 4 $ 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers 3 61 48 
1 Butter Knife - 86. 3 
1 Soup Ladle Na!) 
1 Sugar Sifter............. 4./. 46 
Gal Cpe cee 
Risse £9 56126 6133, 





Any artic ) 
An oak a st to c 
number of knives, &c 
A second quality « 
Table Spoon 
Dessert do ’ 18s 
Tea and Coffee Sets 


at the same prices, 


tain the above, and a relative 








ea Spoons, 12s 6d, 
*tro-Silver on white metal, 
Electro-Silver on nickel, £16 








to £24. 
Dish Covers, Electro-Silver on nickel:—A_ set of 
| four, plain elegant ro, £9; & set of four, beaded 





£10 10s: ¢ t of four, fluted P attern, £12 103; 


iy uiterns, from £14 to £26, 


pattern, 





w£1l 43 to £4 16s 

-£1 183 to £7 10s 
, l4s to £5 10s, 

ind Forks, from 45s to £9 123 






7 glausses., 


4 glasses...... 5 


Dessert Fruit K 





the dozen pair. (¢ from 8s. 
Fish Eater K n 45s to 96s the dozen, 
| Knives and Fork ) £5 8s 61 the dozen 





pairs. Case ( Fish Carvers, in cases, 
from 15s to S4s 


All kinds of replating done by the patent process, 


fast M Ss. BURTON 
General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint. 

ment to H.R.H, ws Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled St ck, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 30 
large Shc yw Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W.; 
1, 1A, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5,&6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard (7 ndou, W. The cost of deliver- 











ing goods to the most tant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM S. BURTON 
will always undertake delivery at a small fixed rate, 
IGESTIVE ,OCOA, 
Speciall epared for sufferer BA 5. stion, 
Debility, | lonary Complaints, is highly nutri- 
tious, easily digested and palat vble, and adapted for the 
most delicate stomach. 
Sold in tins from 1s 6d by all Chemists and Italian 
Warehousemen, and by the Manufacturers, 
S AVORY , and MOORE, 
143 New Bot ad Street, London, W. 


TER w EDGE- 


URN the WESTMINS 
> CANDLES. 


FITTING COMPOSITE 


| The Best, the Cleanest. the Safest, and in the end the 


a. 
Sold everywhere. Wholesale only of 
J.C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, London. 
C O M PLE X IONS, 
“UNITED SERVICE” 





LE AR 


for all who use the 


| SOAP TABLET, which also imparts a delicious Frag- 


Overcoats | 


Shirts and | 


rance. Manufactured by 
J. C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and 
others. 
See name on each Tablet. 


| OLL OW AY'S” OINTMENT and 

PILLS.—Palpitation, pain in the side, wheez- 
ing, or tightness of the chest portend coming mischief. 
The sufferers at this season from coughs, colds, bron- 
chitis, asthma, and disordered action of the heart are 
earnestly recommended to rub Holloway's searching 
Ointment well over the back and chest twice a day. 
Invalids may confidently rely upon the beneficial effects 
resulting from this treatment, which involves n0 
danger, and very little expense. Fortunately, neither 
Ointment nor Pills can possibly prove injurious. They 
soon relieve all urgent symptoms, ultimately eradicate 
the complaint, and remove all causes for its recurrence. 
In early life more particularly al] departures from 
health demand immediate atteution. 


*,* Use no other. 





—<———? 








of tie LU NGS are most 
foggy, and snowy weather. 
SPENCER'S PULM( NIC FLIXIR is ‘admirably 
adapted to ease the breathing, loosen the phlegm, 
abate fever, allaying all irritation in the delicate aud 
susceptible coating of the throat and chest, and the 
imparting of tone and vigour to the respiratory 
organs, whereby they are enabled to discharge their 
functions free ly, and thus to overcome all difficulty of 
breathing arising from a cold, foggy, or impure 
atmosphere, and to throw off those insidious attacks 
which too often lay the ground-work of consumption - 
Sold by all Chemists. 
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MESSRS. BLACKWOOD’'S | 
NEW BOOKS. 


In crown 8¥0, W i Map and Plans, price 12s, cloth. 
INCIDENTS ‘IN THE SEPOY WAR | 
OF 1857-8. 





Com} 
GENERAL SIR HOPE GRANT, G@CB; | 
Togeth me Explar by Cay 
H Y KN LYS, R.A 
Author of “ From Sedan to Saarbr 
8 th 
FANTI AND ASHANTI : 
Three Pay nA ti a rotectorate of the 
Gold ¢ ust: wit Ou ‘ he Caus on tint 
By Capt H. BRACKENBURY, 
Royal Artil A t-M retary to Major. 
( € 1et W ey. 
And Captain Huysa 
Rifle Brigade, Deputy-A t-Quartermaster 
: } 
These papers were pr i ar ead to their com 
rades on board tl tea An yn the passage 
to Cape Coast, at the s} ul request of iateuiien 
Sir Garnet Wolseley Phe vol ontains a Sketch 
Map of the G Coa ind Plan of Coomassie, by 


Captain Huyst On Monday. 
MR. AUSTIN'S NEW POEM, 
In crown 8y th 
ROME O R DE A zm! 
By ALFRED AUSTIN 


IV. 
In 3 vols. crown 8yvo, price 25s 6d, cloth. 
MYSIE’S PARDON: 
A Novel from A iia. 
By JAMES W. HAY. 

ocial life of an 
n from the English 
of Scot 


“A novel dealing fa 
Australian colony deser 
public, and ‘Mysie’s Pardon,’ a domestic tale 

] 


tish settlers in Victoria, has a general merits which 


should earn for it avourable reception. Asa bit of 
character-drawing, the de ption of 
getic, shrewish, prejudiced, yet tr 





Mysie's ener- 
ed nature, is 


good." —Athenwum 
“‘Mysie’s Pardon s an Imirable picture of 





colonial human nature, which. in 
does not greatly fer from hur 
Mr. Hay isa quick and int gent observer: he 
considerable literary tact and exper and a keen 
sense of humour. 


social aspects, 
vn nature at home. 
has 
lence, 


—Daily Ne 


V 
In crown 8y price Gs, Vol. III, of 
THE PARISIANS: 
By EDWARD LORD LYTTON 
h Illustrations by S Hall. 


published in 





rdney 
pleting the Work, will be 
tl rse of the month. 


VI. 


In feap. 8yo, Roxburghe binding, price 6s 6d. 


A HANDBOOK OF WEATHER 
FOLK-LORE: 


Being a Collection of Pr 
relating t 


n various Languages 
uther. 


verbs 

g the We 

By the Rev. C. SWAINSON, M.A.. 
Vicar of Hurst Wood 


| HANDBOOK for 


LIVING VOICES: 


NEW BOOKS. 


IVAN DE BIRON ; or, the Russian Court 
in the Middle of the Last Century By the Author 
f “Friends in Council v vo 





[Now ready. 


|The ALTON SERMONS. By the Late 


Avaustus WILLIAM Hare. New Edit in 1 yol., 
uniform with “ Memorials of a Quiet Li Crown 
Sv [Immediat 


Third Edition. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY of THOMAS 
{UTHRIE, D.D., and Memoir by his 
Rey. D. K. GUTURIE and C. J. GUTHRIE, M.A 
Vol. I. Post Svo, 10s 6d. 


WILKES, SHERI 


Sons, the 


DAN, FOX; the 
Opposition under George III. By W. F. Rak 
Author of “ Westward by Rail,” Translator of 


‘* Taine’s Notes on England,’ &&. Demy 8vo. 
Vert week. 


HOSPITAL SISTERS. 
By FLORENCE S. Lees, Superintendent of the 
Ambulance of H.R.H 
many for the Wounded in the late Franc 
War. Edited by H. W. AcLANp, M.D., F.R.S., 
Regius Pi of sssor of Med 1 the University of 
Oxford. Pot 8vo. [Next u 





e Crown Prin of Ger 


»-German 


Second Edition. 


The HUGUENOTS in FRANCE. 
REVOCATION of the EDICT of 
a Visit tothe Country of the Vaud By 
Author of “Self-Help,” &c. Ci 


after the 
NANTES; with 
Sami 

SMILES, 
10s 6d. 


SERMONS. 


PEROWNE, 


FABLES 


FRANCIS. 


pwn Svo, 


By the Rev. J. J. Stewart 


D.D., Canon of LI », 786d 


and FANCIES. By Beata 
With Illustrations by J. B. Zwecker 


Crown 8yo, cloth gilt extra, 5s 


iundaff. Crown 8v« 


and others. 


Second Edition. 
or, Pastimes and Penalties. By 
Author of “ Music and 
is by M. E. 


PET ; 
the Rey. H. R. Hawers, M.A., 
Morals.” With 50 Illustratior 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 5 


OUT and ALL ABOUT: Fables for Old 

and Young. By H. A. Pace, Author of “Golden 
With 85 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt extra, 5s. 


Haweis 


Lives.” 


'The STORY of DICK WHITTINGTON, 


of LONDON. By 


the FAMOUS LORD MAYOR 
MARSH, Author of “Stories of Venice 
Venetians.” With [Illustrations 


8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


JOHN B. 


and the Crown 


Present-Day Papers.—Fourth Series. 


CATHOLIC THOUGHTS on the CHURCH 
of CHRIST and the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By 
the late Freperic Myers, M.A., Perpetual Curate 

ohn’s, Keswick. Cr 


of St. J ywn Svo, 7s 6d. 


Selections chiefly 
Preface by the 
Small 8vo, cloth 


Poetry With a 
of CANTERBURY. 


from Recent 
ARCHBISHOP 
extra, 4s 6d. 





The CHILD'S HISTORY of JERUSALEM, 


VII 


Index volume, 
1d Edition. 


pric 
THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 


From Agr 


In Eight volume ‘rown &vc with 


£3 3s, cloth, 


la's Invasion to the Extinction of the Last 
Jacobite Insurrection 
By JOHN HILL BURTON, 
Historiographer Royal for Scotland. 


Cheaper Ed n.in F Lp., price 21s, cloth 


WHITE ROSE and RE 


from the Earliest Historic Record to the Present 
Time. By F. R. Conner. With 


by Whymper. Crown 8yo, cloth gilt « 


15 Illustrations 
xtra 

[Vert week 
Second Edition. 

. Love Story. 


By the Author of * e.” Crown 8vo 


The PRESCOTTS of PANPAEASS. _~iBy 


MIDDLEMAROH. eee ee (rae 
RGE ELIOT , 
For Schools and Learners in Arts. 
es 1. The OLD MASTERS and their 
THE PARADISE OF BIRDs: enh in rn ane aes cogs 
An Old Extravaga 5 Medora Besos apers fo ( vn Svo 6d 
By WILLIAM JOHN COURTHOPE, 2. MODERN PAINTERS and their 
—— - PAINTINGS. By Saraw Tyr! Author < 
“The Old Masters and the Pictures.” Crown 
STREI EDINBURGH 8vo, 4s 6d 


THE 


BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
JANUARY, 
of No. CXVI1, 


1874, price 6s. 
Contents 
1, THe BALLAD. 
2. MODERN SCIENTIFIC 
THOUGHT 
3. INDUCTIVE THEOLOGY 


INguIRY AND RELIGIOUS 


4. MASSON’S MILTON AND His Times. 

5. MIND AND THE Scrence OF ENERGY. 
6. MILLIGAN’S Greek TeSTAMENT 

7. THe Pourrical ATION 

8. Henry THOREAU THE Poet. 

9. JOUN STUART MILL'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
10. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE 


for the Year to 
8 for One Guinea prepaid 


*,* The Review will be sent post free 


any Addres 


With the January Magazines, price 4d, the FIRST 
NUMBER of 


THE ARGONAUT. 
\ Monthly Magazine for Young Men 


Edited by GEORGE GLADSTONE, F.R.GS., F.C.S., &e, 


By Dr. Gladstone, F.R.S 
THE GARDEN OF Scrip 


INTRODI 

FLOWERETS GATHERED FROM 
TURE. By Rev. T. Pelham Dale, M.A 

A HoLipay Stupy: GLACIERS. By George King, F.S.S 

rue Witness oF Art. By Wyke Bayliss, F.S.A 

ON FAGGING. By Rev. Aubrey C, Price, M.A. 

FOOTBALL By J. H. Lamfrey, M.A.I, 

THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT BRADFORD. 

FORE! 

PASSING 


TION, 


N AFFAIRS. REVIEWS. CORRESPONDENCE 


EVENTS, 


NEW 


Now ready, 


WORKS. 


in large © 10s 6d 


LIFE, WANDERINGS, and LABOURS 


in EASTERN AFRICA. With an Account of the 
Successful Ascent of the Equatorial Snow-Moun 


crown 5v0, pric 


tain, Kilima-Njaro. By CHARLES New, of the 
Livingstone Search and Relief Expedition. With 


1 New 


superior 


Map of Eastern Equatorial Africa, and 
Lithographic Lilustrations from Photo- 
graphs and Sketches on the spot. 


An OUTLINE STUDY of MAN;; or, 
the Mind and Body in one System. With illustra 
tive Diagrams. By Mark Hop«rns, D.D., LL.D., 
Author cf “ Lectures on Moral Science,” &c. This 
day, crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


DARWINISM and DESIGN; or, 
Creation by Evolution. By George St. CLArr, 
F.G.8S. Crown 8yo, 5s. 


POINTS; or, Suggestive Passages, 
Incidents, and [llustrations from the Writings of 
T. De Witt TALMAGE, D.D., of Brooklyn, U.S. 
This day, crown 8vo, 5s, with fine Portrait, 


BYE-WAYS of TWO CITIES— 
LONDON and EDINBURGH. By the Author of 
“The Romance of the Streets.” With a Prefa 

Notice by the Right Hon. the Earl of 

K..G This own 8vo, 3s 6, 


with a Frontispiece 


tory 
SHAFTESBURY, day, c 


At NIGHTFALL and MIDNIGHT: 
Musings after Dark By Francis Jacox, B.A., 
Cantab., Author of “‘A Authorship,” &c, 


Crown 8yo, 8s 6d 


aspects of 


The STEWARDSHIP of LIFE; or, 
3 on the Parable of the Talents. By J AMES 


STIRLING This day, cr 


Studie 


ywn Svo, 6s 6d 


The EPISTLE of ST. PAUL to the 
ROMANS. A New Tr Vith Critical 
Notes. Py Prof. Joun H. Gt 
New Translation of Matthew and Mark. This 


anslation. 


ypWwIN, Author of a 


and STOUGHTON, 
TER ROW. 


London: HODDER 


7 and 31 PATERNOS 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NOTICE.—In the JANUARY Number of “TINSLEY'S MAGAZINE" will be 
commenced a New Serial Story, by B. L. FARJE LON, Author of the CHRISTMAS 
Numbers of “ TINSLEY'’S MAGAZINE.” “Grif,” &., entitled, 


JESSIE TRIM. 
Also will be commenced in the January Number a new Serial by JAMES GRANT, 
Author of “ The Romance of War,” &c, 


Also a New Serial Story by JU STIN McCARTHY, Author of “ The Waterdale 
Neighbours,” “ A Fair Saxon,” &c. 


Second Edition, dow ready, price One Shilling. 
THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF * TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE,” Illustrated, entitled, 


GOLDEN GRATIN. 


By B. L. FARJEON, 
Author of ‘‘ Blade o’ Grass,” “‘ Bread-and-Cheese and Kisses,” “ Grif,” &c. 
A SUMMER in SPAIN. By Mrs. Ramsay, Author of 
a Translation of Dante's “ Divina Commedia,” in the Metre and Triple Rhyme 
of the Origina]. In 1 yol.8vo, with Frontispiece and Vignette. [Now ready. 
The MISCELLANEOUS WORKS of JOHN 


HOLLINGSHEAD (of the Gaiety Theatre). In 3 handsome vols. demy 8vo, 





with Portrait. [Just ready. 
ROUND ABOUT the ISLANDS; or, Sunny Spots 
near Home. By CLEMENT W.Scorr. In 1 handsome Svyo vol.[Nearly ready. 


COURT and SOCIAL LIFE in FRANCE under 
NAPOLEON the THIRD. By the late FELIX WHITEHURST. 2 vols. 8vo. 
[Now ready. 
OLD ROME and NEW ITALY. By Esurto Casrevar. 
Translated by Mrs. ARTHUR ARNOLD. In 1 yol. 8vo. [Vow ready. 
NOTICE.—SPIRIT FACES, MEDIUMS, at a DARK CIRCLE, the 
WALWORTH JUMPERS, & 
UNORTHODOX LONDON ; or, Phases of Religious 
Life in the Metropolis. By the Rey. C. Maurice Davies, D.D. 1 vol. 8vo. 
[Now ready. 
NOTICE.—A SILENT SERVICE, WATCH-NIGHT, ORTHODOX SPIRIT 
SEANCE, &e. 
ORTHODOX LONDON; or, Phases of Religious 


Life in the Church of England. By the Author of “* Unorthodox London,’ " &e. 
1 vol. 8yo. [Yow ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
FRANK SINCLAIR’S WIFE, and other Stories. 


By Mrs. J. H. Rippe.y, Author of “ George Geith,” “City and Suburb,” “ Too 





Much Alone,” &c., &c. [Vow ready. 
A YOUNG MAN’S LOVE. By Mrs. Grorcr 
Hoorek, Author of * The House of Raby,” &c. In 3 yols. [Now ready. 


PUNISHED and PARDONED; or, How does it 


End ? A Tale of the Nineteenth Century. By Mrs, ALEXANDER S. ORk, Author 


‘The Twins of St. Marcel,” &c, In 3 vols. [Yow ready. 
THAT LITTLE FRENCHMAN. By the Author of 
“ Ship Ahoy!” [Vow ready. 
A TWISTED LINK. By Mrs. C. Crow, Author of 
* Spencer's Wife,” “ Heathside Farm," &c. In 3 vols. [Vow ready. 
The OLD CROSS QUARRY: a New Novel. 
By GERALD GRANT, Author of “Coming Home to Roost.” In 2 vols. 


[Vow ready. 


A CANADIAN HEROINE. By the Author of 


“ Leaves from the Backwocds,” &c. In 3 vols. [Vow ready. 

LAURA ERLE. By the Author of “ Blanche 
Seymour,” “ Erma’s Engagemeut,” &c. In 3 vols, [Vow ready. 

The AMUSEMENTS of a MAN of FASHION: a 
New Novel. By NonMAN NUGENT. In 8 vols, [Vow ready. 

The GOOD OLD TIMES: a New Novel. By 
WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH, Author of ** Boscobel,” “ Old Paul's,” 
“Rookwood,” “* The Tower of London,’ **The Miser’s Daughter,” “ge In 
3 vols. Vou ready, 


The SQUIRE’S GRANDSON. A Tale of a Strong 


Man's Weakness. By Ropsrt St. Joun Corbet, Author of “The Canon's 
Daughters,” * Church and Wife,” &c. In 3 vols. [Now ready. 





NOTICE.—Now ready, in 1 handsome vol., ck - gilt edges, price 5s. 


CHRISTMAS STORIES (“ Blade o’ Gr: iss,” “ Golden 


Grain,” “ Bread-and-Cheese and Dus ses"), By B. L. FARJEON, Author of 
“Grif,” “Joshua Marvel,” and “ London's Heart.” 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Steend. 

E ADIN SES — the SPE C T ATOR. Pr rice 2s 6d each. 
» & came yr ” INDING. price 2s each May be had by order through any 
okseller or Newsagents, or at the Office, 1 Wellington Street, Strand. 











Be 








MARK TWAIN AND CHARLES WARNER, 
In 3 yols., cloth, price £1 11s 6d. 
ry ‘ Y 7 
THE GILDED AGE 
A NOVEL. 
BY MARK TWAIN AND CHARLES WARNER. 
Will be ready at all the Libraries on the 20th inst, 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, the Broadway, Ludgate, 





An 


Just published, 1 vol. 4to, cloth “i price lés, 


THE KING’S BANNER; 
OR, AIMEZ LOY ane 


Original], Semi-historical Drama, in Four Acts and Several Tableaux, Period 


The Civil War, from 1640 to 1660. By Mrs. GEORGE CRE SSWELL, Dublin, n, 


*. 


With Five Illustrations by Captain CRESSWELL. 
* Finished complete in Five Acts, July, 186: . Reduced to Four, and enteredat 


Stationers’ Hall, May, 1870. 


rea 


HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill; and 12 Paternoster Row, 











— ap 
Post 8yo, cloth, gilt edges, price 4s. 


MISCELLANEOUS TRIFLES., 
‘ Altogether it is long since we have read a book of miscellaneous Poems the 


ling of which has given us such unmixed pleasure.”— Western Daily Mercury, 
“Wecan conscientiously praise it for the simplicity 





f its diction, the variety 


and homeliness of its subject, and the tende r wom woly thought and feeling woven 


in and around the whole of it."—7he Thunderbe 





London: Provost and Co., 36 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 








po t publish she 1 in 8vo, price 10s 6d, clo 


T"2 GOSPEL HISTORY and DOCTR [NAL caaseeael 


CRITICALLY EXAMINED. By the Author of * Mankind, their Origin 


and Destiny.” 


“ 


The author is aman of wide reading...... With great patience and minute re. 
e re 


search he examines the Gospels, pointing out their disagreement. The volume 


atl 


sts the extensive range of reading through which its author has passed, and 


exhibits a mass of information collected from many sources. It shows theauthor's 


ingé 


snuity, acuteness, learning, research, and fearlessness.”’— Westminster Review, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





PIC KE R S er SON beg to direct attention to the following 
) CATALOGUES, specially Classified to suit the varied requirements of the 


Pre 
Th 


sent Season :— 

e ANNUAL CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE; containing a complete 
List of all the Gift-Books published during the Present Season, the principal 
Children's Illustrated Books, and the new Standard Publications issued during 
the Autumn, forming a handy and economical Guide to the Purchase of Books 
for Presents. By post for One Stamp. 


A CATALOGUE of STANDARD and POPULAR MODERN BOOKS, 


in Cloth Bindings, containing a List of all the Works of the Best Authors, in 
all branches of ‘Literature, and in the various Editions in which they are now 
issued; also of Past Season's Illustrated Books, “Old Favourites,” and 
Remainders; offered on most favourable terms, 130 pp. By post for Three 
Stamps. 


|A NEW CLASSIFIED LIST of STANDARD ENGLISH BOOKS, 
Indispensable to every well-appointed Library. All in whole or half-calf or 
morocco bindings. By post for One Stamp. 

A CATALOGUE of WHOLE-BOUND BOOKS, specially adapted for 


School Prizes and Presents; including, in addition to the Standard and attrac- 
tive Works of the day, a large Number of Valuable Remainders of Popular 
Modern Books. Offered in elegant calf and morocco bindings at Half the 
original published Prices, In cloth boards, by post for One Stamp, 

1 Leie« jeter Square, : London, W.C. 





The GREAT NATIONAL GIFT-BOOK of the SEASON. 


Now ready, imperial 4to, cloth elegant, full gilt sides and edges, £3 3s ; morocco, 


super elegant, £5 5s. 


Te BOYDELL GALLERY; a Series of Ninety-Eight 


due 


Pictures illustrating the Dramatic Works of William Shakespeare, repro- 
ed by the Woodbury Process from the original Copperplate Engravings after 


Reynolds, Fusell, Northcote, &c. 


i 
the 


Bickers and Son, 1 Leicester Square, W.C. 


An ENTIRELY NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK. 
Demy 4to, cloth, super elegant, 15s. 
MIDSUMMER NIGITL’S DREAM. By WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE, Profusely Illustrated with Wood Engravings, executed in 
highest style of Art, from Designs by Alfred Fredericks. 
Bic KERS and SON, I Leicester Square, W.C. 


PAINLESS DE NTISTRY. 


ESSRS G + AB RIEL 


(ESTABLISHED 1815,) 


72 LUDGATE HILL, CITY, 


ready, 


AND 
56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
(THEIR ONLY ADDRESSES,) 
WIERE THE NITROUS OXYDE GAS IS ADMINISTERED DAILY. 


PS \pAkcus WARD'S CONCISE Now ready, price 10s. 
4 DIARIES are now 


nd can be had) PRITISH and FOREIGN STATE 





How veady, Tenth Thousand, post Svo, s. retail of all Stationers, and wholesale at 67 Chandos D PAPERS. Vol. 58 (1867-1868). Compiled by 
a ae or, the Song of the | Street, Strand. the Librarian and Keeper of the Funenn Foreign 
Three Children. Be ing Illustrations of the “ A remarkably convenient diary in four parts, one | Office. 
Power, Beneflcence, and Design manifested by the | for each quarter, an arrangement which, while it gives | Wuptram RmGway, 169 Piceadilly, and all Book sellers, 
Creator in His Works. By G. CHAPLIN CaILD, M.D space enough, yet does not make the pocket-book 


“ A book marked by great beauty and simplicity of 


style, as well as scientific accuracy. Such books “ Distinguished by high quality and fine workman- 


raise and ennoble the mind of the reader by familiariz ship."—Uaily Telegraph. 
ing it with the wonders of the earth and heavens, and 2 6 


uncomfortably | sulky and weighty.”’—Spectator. N ADAME ANGOT QU ADR IL LE. 
4 


By Cuarves Coote. Price 4s, 5 lo and Duet. 


Boosey and Co. 


imbuing bis whole spirit with the glory of the Archi- “ Extremely pretty, besides being well contrived.” — \DAM & ANGOT W. AL TZ and 


tect by whose Almighty word they were called into | Athenwum. 
existence. "— Quarter/y Revicw. 


“They possess advantages not found in any other 
JOHN MurrRAy, Albemarle Street. similar production.”"—Morning Post, 


\ a GALOP. By CuakLes Coote. Price 4s each. 
Boosey and Co., London. 
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“MARCUS WARD AND CO’S | CHAPMAN & HALLS NEW BOOKS. 
NEW BOOKS. NEW NOVEL by ANTHONY TROLLOPE 


NEW WORK, by the AUTHOR of “The HEIR of REDCLYFFE.” 'PHINE, AS REDU x. By Antuony TROLLOPE. 


AUNT CHARLOTTE °S STORIES of | 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Illustrations. [Just ready. 
ENGLISH HISTORY for the LITTLE ONES. | By ©. M. YONGE. x In 50 easy ig AL ES from the FJ ELD A Second Series of 


Chapters, wi ith 50 Illustrations, an Illuminated Title-page, and a Frontispiece 
in colours, BS H. Stacy Marks, A.R.A. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 6s; by post, 6s 6d. Po alee Tales from the Norse of P. Cur. ASBJORNSEN. By G. W. DASENT, 
| D. . Post 8yo. (This day. 





NEW NOVEL, in 1 vol., 6s; by post, 6s 6d. 


A VERY YOUNG COUPLE. By the Author REC /OLLECTIONS of a RAMBLER. By G. A. 
“Mrs. Jerningham's Journal,” “ The Runaways.” &c, Srucox, M.A. With 40 Illustrations. Demy 4to, cloth gilt, price 16s 
. [To be had at all the Libraries. [This day. 


NEW GIFT-BOOKS.—Illustrated, cloth, 2s 6d; by post, 2s 104. 'The LITTLE PEOPLE, and other Stories. B 
TOM ; the History of a Very Little muy. | Lady POLLOCK, w. H. PoLLock, and W. K. Crirrorp. Crown 8vo, 4 


By H. Rt RF RUSSELL, Illustratic qs 6 
popA’s BIRTHDAY : the Faithful Record | The st R .U GGLE forNATIONAL EDUCATION 
3y JOHN MORLEY. Yemy Sv¥o, cloth, 3s. SECOND EDITION. (Now ready. 


a Little Girl on a Long, Eventful Day. By Epwin J. EL.is. 


The MARKHAMS of OLLERTON: a Tale of| 4 COMPENDIUM of ENGL co ag? 


the Civil War, 1642 1647. By E. GLAISTER. Leading Events and the Constitutional History, together with Ap pendices. 
| 
| 
| 


of all that befel 


By H. R CLINTON, lustructor of Candidates for Public Examinations. Post 


Iustrated with 12 beaut iful Chromographs, cloth extra, 5s; by post, 5s 5d. Svo, 7s 6d. 


KATTY LESTER. By Mrs. George Cupples. 


Illustrated by Harrison Weir. 


The DOMINION of AUSTR. ALIA. By W. H. 


L. RANKEN. Large post 8vo, 12 


The CHILDREN’S VOYAGE; or, a Trip with|CAMP NOTES: Stories of Sport and Advyen- 





the Water Fairy. By Mrs. GrorGe Curries. Illustrations after E. Duncan. | ture in Asia, Africa, and America, By FrepERicK BOYLE. Post 8r0, 10s 6d. 
The LITTLE FLOWER-SEEKERS: a Fairy, MANNERS, CUSTOMS, and DRESS during 
Story. By RosA MULHOLLAND. With Chromographs of Flowers from Nature, the MIDDLE AGES. By Paci Lacrorx. Illustrated with 15 Chromolitho- 
graphic Prints, and upwards of 400 Engravings on Wood. Royal 8vo, cloth 


gilt, leather back, 31s 6d. 


MARCUS WARD’S GOLDEN PICTURE- : 
BOOKS. New wg with 24 iurge Pictures in gold and colours, in The PEARL of the ANTILLES. By -. 






medieval style, 5s each; by post, 5s 6d Qa . a . " 
ALLENGA, Author * OK ife in P’ , = 0, 9s. 
No. 1. LAYS and LEGENDS. | No. 2. FAIRY TALES. FALLENGA, Author of “Country Life in Piedmont,” &c. 8vo0, 9s 





Also the Stories that form the above, in Eight Books, Is each. 


NEW COLOURED PICTURE-BOOKS FOR YOUNG FOLKS. PIC K W IC kK PAPE RS, S.—VOL. ie 
MARCUS WARD’S JAPANESE PICTURE- With a Illustrations. 


STORIES Each Book has Seven Pictures, conceived in the Eastern spirit, Forming VOL. II. of the 
and with the forcible drawing and colouring of the Japanese. The Stories in ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION 


English rhyme, ‘Is each, or on linen 2s each; by post, 1s 1d and 2s 2d. 
1, ALADDIN. 2. ABOU HASSAN. 3. ALI BABA. 4. SINDBAD. OF THE WORKS OF 


Also, in cloth, including all the above, 5s; by post, 5s 6d. C fl A R L E S D I C K E N S 


To be completed in Thirty Monthly Volumes, demy 8vo, price 10s each. 


London: MARCUS WARD & CO., 67 Chandos Street, Strand ; 
and Royal Ulster Works, Belfast. 


—__—— —_____—_—_—__—— NEW NOVELS. 
Just published, with Coloured MAP, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. a 
ASHANTI AND THE GOLD COAST: |BETWEEN TWO FIRES. By the Author of 
AND WHAT WE KNOW OF IT. “ay ee” See ee 
ehncrisae ANNIE’S STORY. By the Author of “ Petite’s 


By Vice-Admiral Sir JOHN DALRYMPLE HAY, Bt., M.P., C.B., D.C.L., F.R.S., &c. aa 
Romance.” 2 vols. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, 7, and 8 Charing Cross, S.W. 
|UP HILL: a Novel. By Lady Woop. 3 vols. 


NEW EDITIONS, with the LATEST DISCOVERIES and IMPROVEMENTS. | The TWO WIDOWS. By ANNIE THOMAS. 


STANFORD’ S ATLASES, 
Selected from the Maps designed and arranged under the Superintendence of the | 2 vols. 


Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 




























CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





The New Railways have been added, the Alterations in the Boundaries of | —————————— 
y an Empire, and Turkestan, bave been made; the latest divisions THE NEW SEASON. —NOTICE. 


1algamation of Canada with other British Provinces into one 


Dominion, are also shown. Pe a ee oe | MUDIE’ S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Strongly half-bound russia, in one vol., with the Maps coloured, £9 10s; or hali 
bound morocco, in two vols., £10, 












COMPLETE ATLAS of ANCIENT and MODERN | CHRISTMAS PRES PRESENTS. 
GEOGRAPHY. Containing 230 Modern, Classical, and Celestial Maps, with wh , "a "NTT Tr On “AT TIES 
Plans of Celebrated Cities and Alphabetical Indexes. ‘The Maps are con- SEE MUDIE’S ANNUAL CLEARANCE CATALOGUES. 
structed by Eminent Geographers, and embody the most Recent Discoveries and | New Editions now ready. Postage free on application, : 
Corrections, and the whole are engraved on steel in the best manner. The Collection of Books now on Sale includes more than 
150 Coloured Maps, half-bound, with Index, £5 5s. | TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND VOLUMES 
Of Surplus C ” ies of Popular Books of the Past and Present Seasons, im good 


USEFUL KNOWLEDGE SOCEES 3's ATLAS of er a re! Sgeond-hand Condition, at the Lowest Current Prices ; 

#LOG ; . Containing gical an rysica Ips oO} ngland and | 

Wales, Six Maps of the Stars, and all the Modern Maps in the Series, India | And Thirty Thousand Volumes of Works of the best Authors, 
and North America being very fully represented. IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 

rit ci oO iENTLEMEN LIBRARIES AND DRAWING 

With an Index on the front edge, enabling the Student to turn to any a without bal ~ { _ wg RA oy CO bt A a AND BIRTHDAY 








reference to the Table of Contents. Half-bound moroce £3: PRESENTS, AND SCHOOL PRIZES. 
FAMILY ATLAS. Eighty Coloured Maps, daving the 
m«( rent Discoveries in all Parts of the World. Plans of London and Paris, | MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford Street. 
on “¢~ scale; the Geological Map of England and Wales, by the late Sir 4 
KODER CITY OF FICE—2 KIN‘«i STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


< MURCHISON, Bart.; and the Star Maps by Sir Joun LubsBock, Bart., 
d. 





_— 


are incl 





s ly half-t 1. 21 Ti | Just published, price 2s 6d, crown 8yvo. 
trongly half-boun 8. “pws\TTS PW rep y s 
TERV Ol S EXHAUSTION, and the Diseases Induced by it, 
CYCLOPZEDIAN ATLAS CORNERAL ARS. Containing i with observations on the nervous constitution, here — and acquired; the 
oloured Maps, with Alphabetical Index | influence of pei ation in the production of nervous diseases, and the correct 
| principles of treatment. By H. CAMPBELL, M.D., L. RO P L ad 
London: LONGMAN and Co., Paternoster Ro ow. 





SMALLER ATLA SES, with Coloured Map, 12s 6d and 7s each. 
DeeANr IRD'S NEW CATALOGUE of SELECTED ATLASES, MAPS, — 
argon Fee Row sendy, O08 sang bo kad grate on eggliention, or por gest URLINGT ON HOUSE—View in the Quadrangle.—See the 
( enDy sta ,. aha A Om . a ee 

a _, ] BUILDER of This Week (44, or by post 44d): also the Plumber's Safeguard 
Decoration—Mr. Gambier 











y , ~ 7 . . ‘ and the Stone Rubber, with ItJustrations—Principles of 
London: EDWARD STANF ORD, 6, 7, and 8 ¢ haring Cross; Parry on Art and Artists—Religion and Architecture—Architecture of China, &c.— 
And all Bookse le rs | 1 York Street, W.C., and all Newsmen, 
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NEW WORKS PUBLISHED BY SMITH, ELDER, & CO. TRUBNER & Co. 0's NEW PUBLICATION 





‘PRO 
TOILERS and SPINSTERS; and other Essays. By Miss **9u42MS of LIFE and MIND, py 
THACKERAY, Author of “ Old Kensington,” &c. Large crown 8vo, - 2 — LED. Vol. L, demy 8yo, PP arene 


To ROME and BACK. By the Rev. J. M. Capes, M.A., FICHTE’S (ihe SCHOLAR WORKS._m, 
Crown 8vo, price 6s. TAN e DOCTRINE of RE LIGON ON 

, oe nen SMITH, LL.D. Demy gr, S 
clo a3. [Now read 

| THREADIN G MY WAY: pote 


es Years of Autobiography, By Ros 
OWEN. Crown 8vo0, pp. 344 cloth ¥ Roneer Dig 


DISTINGUISHED PERSONS in RUSSIAN SOCIETY. The CREED of CHRISTENDOM. its 


Translated from the German by F. E. BUNNETT. Crown S8vo, price 7s 6d. 





’ 


The BORDERLAND of SCIENCE. By R. A. Proctor, B. A, 


Author of “Light Science for Leisure Hours.” Large crown Svo, with Portrait of the Author, price 10s 6d. | 


Foundatic contrastec ith its Su 

: berstructy 
By W. R.¢ Thir« : £ ai 1, with anew how 
duction, 2 vols. cr. 8vo, pp. 272 and 290, cloth, lis. 


NIGMAS of LIFE. By W. R. Greg. 


Fifth Edition, crown 8vo, pp. xxi.-308, cloth, 10s 6a, 


| 
| 
|x 
NEW NOVELS NOW READY. ANCIENT FAITHS EMBODIED js 
| 
| 
| 





ENA; or, the Ancient Maori. By George H. Wilson. 





pp. 836 and 1,044, cloth, 30s each. 


ANCIENT NAMES. By Tuomas INMAN, MD, 
LLANALY REEFS. By Lady Verney, Author of “Stone | 


Second Edition. Illustrated. In 2 vols, royal 8vo, 
Edge,” &c, 1 vol, 7s 6d. The ENGLISH GIPSIES and their 


LANGUAGE. By CHARLES G. LELAND, 
8vo, pp. 276, cl th, 7s 6d, Crows 


NOT a HEROINE. By Mrs. Brookfield, Author of CONTENTS: Introductory—A Gipsy ttage—Th 


“Influence,” &c, 2 vols. Gipsy Tinker—Gipsy Respect for the Dead—Gips: 
Letters—Gipsy Words passed into English Slang 


In the CAMARGUE. By Emily Bowles. 1 vol., 7s Gd. | ioriy,ant, (ines Phraserloaleations oi 


| Egypt—Komani Gudli; or, Gipsy Stories and Fables, 
GABRIEL DENVER. By Oliver Madox-Brown. 1 vol.,7s6d.|suvmNwatis SATIRAE. with » 
Literal English Prose Translation and Notes, By 


A LONG SUMMER’ g DAY. By M. C. M. Simpson. | a ada oy omy Trin. Coll., Camb. Demy 8yo, 
. . | The HISTORY of INDIA 

LUNA: a Mere Love-Story. By vininan et C. Helmore. | its Own Historians. Tho ore tedeng .| 
| _, “4 sshumous Pape ” = the —_ ae 

0 : B., oy 1 s. inuec y Pro- 

SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. | ee a My v. adie (ie te 
| 

| 

| 





The LIFE and MISCELLANEOUS 
ESSAYS of HENRY THOMAS COLEBROOKE, 
The Biography by his Son, Sir T. E. COLEBROOKE, 
Bart., M.P. The Essays edited by Professor 
COWELL. 3 vols. 

Vol. I. The LIFE. Demy 8vo, pp. xii.-492, with 

Portrait and Map, cloth, 14s. 

| [ Vols. 11. and IIT, the Essays, shortly, 

| 





Crown 8vo, pp. 198, cloth, 5s. 


GERARD’S MONUMENT; and other Poems. 
By EMILY PFEIFFER, 


Author of “ Valisneria,”’ and “‘ Margaret the Motherless.’ 





FROM the INDUS to the TIGRIS: a 
Narrative of a Journey through the Countries of 
Balochistan, Afghanistan, Khorassan, and Iran, in 


“The story is capital, and well told; the music makes it charming reading.”—Graphic. 

“It is long since we have seen a work in which all the artistic qualities which make a poem admirable, and | 
all the emotional qualities which make it dear, have been blended in such exquisite proportion...... Verse that | 1872; together with a Synoptical Grammar and 
is not merely the well-fitting vesture, but the living, breathing body of the thought or the passiou which it Vocabu of the Brahoe Language, and a Record 
enshrines. The book is not one to which any review can do full justice."—Liverpool Albion. of the Meteorological Observations and Altitudes 


aos on the March from the Indus to the Tigris, By 
London: TRUBNER and CO., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill. 









H. W. Be.Litew, C.S.1., Author of “ A Journal of a 
Mission to Afghanistan in 1857-58," and “ A Gram- 
mar and Dictionary of the Pukkhto Language.” 
Demy 8vo, pp. 504, cloth, 14s, [Now ready. 


NOTICE.—TOWNSEND’ S MANUAL of DATES, the 4th | An ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR of 


Edition, entirely revised and re-edited by W. W. CROFT, is now ready for delivery. eho rs by Tatu San Greene 


Large Crown 8vo, 1,100 pp., with full Index, 18s. | 106, cloth, 5s. 


. ait tain ; a dial eee | AMERICAN RAILROAD MANUAL 
London: FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Strand. for the UNITED STATES and the DOMINION, 
containing full Particulars and Statistics; alsoa 
History of each Company. Compiled by Epwarp 
SECOND EDITION, price 5s, Mounted; by post, 5s 6d. VERNON. 4to, pp. 634, with Maps, cloth, 36s, 


; 
9 | AXEL and VALBORG: a Tragedy, in 
C R A C R O F = Ss C O N S O L Ss C H A R T, | Five Acts, and other Poems, Soon hea 
| the Danish of ADAM OKHLENSCHLAGER by Pierce 
BuTLeR, M.A., late Rector of Ulcombe, Kent. 
Edited by Professor PALMER, M.A,, of St. John’s 
Coll., Cambridge. With a Memoir of the Trans- 
lator. Crown 8vo, pp. 176, cloth. [/mmediately. 








Showing the Highest and Lowest Prices of Consols, from the French 
Revolution of 1789 to the Present Time. 


| 

| 

London: EDWARD STANFORD, Charing Cross. 
|The KING’S STRATAGEM:; or, the 

| Pearl of Polar und. A Tragedy, in Five Acts. By 
NINTH EDITION, revised, price 1s; 1s 3d by post. STELLA, Author of “ Records of the Heart,” &. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 102, cloth, 2s 6d. 


CRACROFT’S TRUSTEE’S GUIDE. \The AIR in RELATION to 


CLOTHING, DWELLING, and SOIL: Three 

















A Synopsis of the Powers of Investment usually given to Trustees, with practical Directions for the Guidance Popular Lectures. By Dr. MAX VON PETTENKOFER. 
of Trustees, and Classified Lists of Securities suitable for Trust Investments. | Abridged and Translated by Avaustus HEss, MD. 

By BERNARD CRACROFT | Crown 8vo, pp. 104, cloth, 3s 6d. 
Z | “Wedonot remember to have read a better speci- 






London : EDWARD STANFORD, Charing Cross. men of what popular lectures should be. They appear 
y trauslated.”"—Lancet. 


to have been admirably 





DIVIDENDS 10 TO 20 PER CENT. MEE ABALTS: «6 Zee 
FOR SAFE AND PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS, fe gg ag eg we 





A. WANKLYN, 


Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (Post free).|_ “* 
(DECEMBER EDITION NOW READY, 12 PAGES.) The HOMES of OTHER DAYS: 4 


History of Domestic Manners and Sentimen’s 


It contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign Kailways, Debenture Stocks, Telegraphs, Water Works, during the Middle Ages. By THOMAS WRIGHT, 
Gas, Dock, Insurance, Banks, Mine Shares, Foreign Loans, Bonds, &c., American and Colonial Stocks, &c., Esq., M.A., F.S.A. With Lllustrations from the 
also Market Prices and Dividends, &c. Illuminations in Contemporary Manuscripts and 

= other Sources. Drawn and Engraved by F. W. 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, Fairholt, Esq., F.S.A. Medium 8yo, pp. xv.-512, 
Will find the above Investment Circular a safe, valuable, and reliable Guide. with 350 Woodcuts, cloth, 21s. 


Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. |The YOUNG MECHANIC: a Book Se 
5 . naee eae ~ Bc Cont ing Direct for the Use 0! 

(Established 1852.) BANKERS—London and Westminster, Lothbury, London, E.C. Kinde Be — a for the Construction of Steam 

Engines and Mechanical Models, By the Autho 

~ ‘ bd ‘ . of * » Lathe and its Uses.” y n 

ORNWALL MINERALS RAILWAY COMPANY.—Incorporated by Special} of, "The Lathe and its Uses.” Second, Mit 
Act of Parliament. ISSUE of DEBENTURE BONDS bearing interest at the rate of FIVE PER CENT. . —- , 

per Annum. The Directors are prepared to receive applications for the above-named Debenture Bonds, for 

periods of three, five, or seven years.—By order, R. C. PRESTON, Secretary. | London: TRUBNER and CO., 

27 and 28 Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, London, E.C., November, 1873. 57 and 59 LUDGATE HILL. 
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_ 
THE STATIONERS’ COMPANY 


HAVE JU6T PUBLISHED 
FOR 1874. 


BRITISH ALMANAC. Containing 
jendar of Re marke ble vam ® and br a 

otices, Sun ay Lé ssons ; eteorologica 
Monthly Normans: Astronomical Facts and 
cpeneenene Tables of the Sun, Moon, and Tides ; 
with a Miscellaneous Register of Information con- 
ected with Governmer .. Legislation, Commerce, 
eer Education ; and various useful Tables. Price 1s. 


The TAMPANTON to the ALMANAC, A 


of Gener: Information for 1874 on 
Septet Ses ted nih Mathematic s, Ge ography, 
Fine Arts, Political Economy. Public Improve- 
ments, Legislation, Statistics, &c. Price 2s 6d. 
The BRITISH ALMANAC and COMPANION, 
pound together in cloth, price 4s, 
GILBERT'S CLERGYMAN’S ALMANAC 


and WHITAKER'S CLERG YMAN'S DIARY. 
This Almanac t f mplete Calendar of 


The 


the Ca 








the Festivals, &c ch of England, with 
the Lessons app od very Day in the Year, 
cage: "Old and New Lectionaries; a 


according 
Diary of 90 pages for Memoranda; a complete 


List of the D fled Clergy of each Diocese - 
England, Wales land, and the Colonies, wi 
other interesting information. Price 2s 6d, in clo ~ 


The STATIONERS’ COMPANY'S SHEET 





ALMANAC On super-royal paper, is equally 
adapted fc yr the Counting-house and the Library, 
containing Lis f the chief Offices of State 
Judges, Public ¢ Offi s, London Bankers and In- 
surance Offices, with very copious Postal Informa 
tion, and is embellished with a View of Stirling 
Castle, Scotland. P : 


GOLDSMITH'S ALMANAC. Elegant, | 


useful, and port é essenti ully adapter d for 
the pocket, not or fror miniature size, but 
from its containing a vast amount of useful and 
valuable matter f vecasional reference. Price 


6d, sewed 
Itis kept by all Booksellers in a variety of Bindings 
for Presents. 


Now ready, post 8vo, price 7s 6d 
OAN OF ARC and the TIMES of 
+ CHARLES the SEVENTH, KING of FRANCE, 


by Mrs. Bray. ST te 
By the same Author, price 7s 6d. 


jw GOOD St. LOUiS and his 


TIMES. 

“A valuable and interesting record of Louis's reign.” 
—Spectator. 

“An excellent book, carefully written.”"—Athenwum, 

“The style bright and picturesque.’—Guardian. 

“The work is thoroughly good, and makes us well 
acquainted with a period deeply interesting.”—Art 
Journal, 


GRIFFITH and FARRAN, St. Paul's Churchyard. 





Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


EV. Dr. DAVIDSON on a FRESH 


REVISION of the ENGLISH OLD TESTA- 
MENT. By SAmveL Davipson, D.D 
WILLIAMS ~~amge )RGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, Lond und 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 


Just ready, in demy 8vo, price 6d. 

HE STUDY of ECCLESIASTICAL 

HISTORY in its REL ATION to THEOLOGY 

An Inaugural Addr vered in the University of 

Edinburgh, Nove 

D.D., Minister of Gr 

and Church History 

Edinburgh: WrLLIAM P.Nimmo. London: SIMPKIN, 
MARSHALL, and Co. And all Booksellers, 


This day is published, price One Shilling. 












ORRESPONDENCE with the 
UNIVERSITIES’ COMMISSION, together with 

a Reprint of a Letteraddressed to the Right Hon. S. H. 
Walpole, M.P., and A. J. B. Beresford-Hope, M.P. By 
the Rev. Ro: PHELPS, D.D., Master of Sidney 


Sussex College 
Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co. 








Elegantly bound ir th, extra gilt, price 21s, 
| ILLIAR DS. By Joserpn BENNETT, 
J my Edited by “ CAVENDISH.” 
With u 200 I trations. Of all Booksellers 
and St 
De LA RUE and ( London. 
D's LA RUE and CO'S INDELIBLE 
be gpa ARI r 1874, in several 
fy and orname ul 
Ww had 1 Booksellers ona 
THOS. De LA Rt nd ¢ London. 


BEZIQUE, with “ GuipEe” 
N A} r 1g Variet 


i taining Markers 


1)" 4 RU! Al ic Ss. PLAYING 





/NEW WORK BY THE AUTHORESS OF “RED AS A ROSE 
1S SHE.” 


Now ready, in 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


N A N C Y. 


RHODA BROUGHTON, 


Authoress of “Cometh up as a Flower,” “Good-bye, Sweetheart,” &c. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S NEW WORKS. 
JAPAN and the JAPANESE. By Aime Humbert, Envoy 


Extraordinary of the Swiss Confederation. From the French, by Mrs. CASHEL HOEY, ~~ Edited by 
W. H. BATES, Assistant-Secretary to the Royal Geographical Society. Illustrated by 207 Drawings by 
Italian and French Artists, and Sketches from Photographs. In royal 4to, handsomely bound in cloth, 42s. 


The LIFE and WORK of THORVALDSEN. By Eugene 


| PLON. From the French by Mrs. CASHEL HOEY. In imperial 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 25s. 


The LIFE of GREGORY the SEVENTH. By M. Villemain, 


of the French Academy. Translated by JAMES BABER BROCKLEY, In 2 vols. 8vo, 268. 
M. Villemain’s Life of Gregory VII. occupied the learned author's thoughts and leisure during many 
years of his life, and was left complete at his death. During the disastrous days of the first siege of Paris, 


the M.S. was removed for safe keeping to Angers. At the capitulation of Paris it was brought back to the 
capital, and housed in the Rue de Lille, where it narrowly escaped the flames kindled by the Commune, 
the next house being burnt to the ground 


FRENCH SOCIETY from the FRONDE to the GREAT 


REVOLUTION. By Henry BARTON BAKER. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


THWARTED; or, Duck’s Eggs in a Hen’s Nest. A Village 


Story. By FLrorence MontGomery, Author of * Misunderstood,” “ Thrown Together,” &. 


MISUNDERSTOOD. By Florence Montgomery. An 
Illustrated Edition of this Popular Story, with 8 full-page Illustrations by George Du Maurier. Feap. 4to, 
10s 6d 


A SALON in the LAST DAYS of the EMPIRE; and 


other Sketches. By Grace RAMSEY, Author of “A Woman's Trials,” &c. In crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 





NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
-|MAD DUMARESQ. By Florence Marryat, Author of “A 


Love's Conflict,” &c. In 3 vols. 


‘TOM BULKELEY of LISSINGTON: a Novel. By BR. 


MOUNTENEY JEPHSON. 3 vols. 


Lord HARRY BELLAIR: a Novel. By the Author of 


“ Mary Powell,” &c. In 2 vols. crown 8yo. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 


| Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





| eee 


A CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 

Now ready, imperial 4to, price Two Guineas. 
ETCHINGS ON THE MOSEL; 
A Series of Twenty Plates, with Descriptive Letterpress. 

By ERNEST GEORGE, Architect. 


LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 
1, Metz—PORTE DES ALLEMANDS. | 11. CocuEM—GROUP of HOUSES. 





3. By Roperr WALLACE, | 
riars, and Professor of Divir 1ity 


. Metz—The CATHEDRAL 12. CocuemM—OLD HOUSE and GATE-TOWER 
. Metz—CATHEDRAL INTERIOR 13. CARDEN—OLD HOUSES by the RIVER. 


4. THIONVILLE—RAMPARTS. 14. ScuLoss ELz—The CASTLE. 

5. TRIER—MARKET-PLACE. 15. ScHLOsS ELZ—F ROM the RAVINE 

6. TRIER—MOSEL BADEN 16. MUNSTER MAIFELD.—OLD FARM-HOUSE 

7. BERNCASTEL—CHURCH and SCHOOL. 17, MOSELKERN#E—TIMBER HOUSES and CHURCH, 
8. BERNCASTEL—OLD HOUSES 18. SCHLOss Enxrenpura—The EHRENBACH 

9, Cus—A VILLAGE STREET | 19. ALKEN—The FERRY at HARVEST-TIME 


10. EDIGER—TOWER of the OLD FORTIFICATIONS. | 20. Coptenz—The ELECTOR’S PALACE. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





MR. GIBBS’ NEW POEM. 


book for the season in white enamel! and morocco, with an original 


design in gold and colours, price 10s 6d. 


ARLON GRAEGE AnD A CHRISTEAS LEGEND. 


Elegantly bound as a gif 


By the Auth ‘ The Story a Life,” “ Harold Erle 
One Hundred Guineas will be given for the Illustrations of this Work. Artists wishing to compete can 
ybtatn particulars from 
PROVOST and CO., 36 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
PUNCH’S POCKET-BOOK 
FOR 1874, 
Witl ired Fron l mer Ilustrations by JoHN TENNIEL, CHARI K&ENE, L. SAMI INE, 
1 with all the } Bu Informati Calend Diar Cash Account, Memoranda, &c., is now 
ready, price Lalf-a-Crown. 


PT OFFICE, 





NOH” 
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BEAUTIFUL BOOKS FOR PRESENTS OR PRIZES FOR THE CHRISTMAS SEASON. 
1. MAGNIFICENT CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
THE AUTHORISED VERSION OF THE FOUR GOSPELS. 
With the whole of the Magnificent Etchings on Steel, AF TER TRE DRAWINGS BY M. BIDA. 


The Drawings, Etchings, and Engravings have been twelve years in preparation, and an idea of the tmort> | 
ance of this splendid Work may be gathered fr mm the fact that upwards of Twelve Hundred and Fifty Thou- 


sand Frances, or Fifty Thousand Poun ls, have bee 
Hachette the DIPLOME 
The English Edition will cont: 
ETCHINGS, and in addition some ver 
The GOSPEL 

The GOSPEL of St. MARI 
The GOSPEL of St. LUK & 
The GOSPEL of St.. 
It is intended to publish each Gospel separstely, 
The GOSPEL of St 
£3 3s, the First Vol. issued, is now re uly. 









ex aati 
of St 


price 


n expe 

D'HONNE UR at the bl ienna Exhibitio 
1 th of the 

woodcut ornaments. 

75 tg W will contain 41 Steel Etchings 


and at intervals of from six to twel 


nded on its production, and it has obtained for MM. | 


ONE HUNDRED and THIRTY-TWO STEEL | 


—_ 24 do. 
_ 40 do. 
— 27 do. 


ve months. 


JOHN, appropriately bound in cloth extra, large Imperial Quarto, 


Specimen Pages of Text and Etchings may be seen on ap; lication to any Bookseller in Town and Country 


who will be happy to register the names of Subscriber 
the Gospels as published 
From the ATHEN-£UM's Ne 
tions, which stand apart from the text 
ment of his life, M. Bida travelled in Pa 
which have scarcely altered in ninetest 
The 128 Plates, which he has produced in ni 
been etched by our best artists, 
engraver, the most tasteful and conscientious of men. 


tes from Paris 


The following extracts are from a long review in the Times of October 
me of religious feeling, 


preserve through ut the pure t 


meter comme 
lestine, and drew « 
1 centuries, for the East is a vast conservatory of unchangeable things. 
ne years (186] to 1870), form a veritable Gospel gallery. 
under the direction of M. Edmond 


rs, either for 


and his art 


each Gospel separately, or for the whole of 


‘To a celebrated French designer, M. Bida, belong the illustra- 





ied to be the principal achieve- 
, the types, the costumes, 


neing t! 1is work, desti 
m the spot the landscapes 


They have 
Hédouin, a good painter, an excellent 


22:—“M. Bida’s illustrations 


has thus the disadvantage of provoking 


direct ¢ omparison with the art of the great Italian painters ee The illustrations of this work are indeed ne arly 


all figure-pictures; M. Bida knows his s 


the bold foreground, grouped with figures and bathed with light, 
and there is ne 
His figures are dispos 
is striking...... The finest and most powerful of all his dray 
the grandeur and pathos of solitude being well expressed in the 
snt publication, dec laring 

essary to cope with so supreme a theme, 


Of the art of grouping M. Bida is a master, 
in which he peoples his drawings 


now take leave of this magnific 
wanting in the absolute power ne 
and skilful.” 

JACQUEMART’S HISTORY of the 
CERAMIO ART. Twelvo Steel Etchings, 200 Wood 
cuts, 1,000 Marks. Edited and Translated by Mrs. | 
Bury PALuiser. Royal 8yo, bound after a new and 
beautiful design, 42s. “Altogether we think this 
is likely to be one of the most popular books of the 
season. I[t affords a happy instance of the union of 
taste and science, of learning and refinement, with a 
very distinct leaning towards the elegant aspect of 
the s “— Atheneum 















trength, and gives us but few landscapes. 


Land. 


3. WOMAN in SACRED HISTORY. By 
Mrs. STOWE. With een Chromolithographs. Demy 
4to, cloth, gilt edges, 25s 

4. The REEF and other PARABLES. By 
the Rev. E. H. BICKERSTETH, M.A. Profusely Illus- 
trated. 7s 6d. 

5. “MY KALULU,” PRINCE, KING, and | 
SLAVE: a Story from Central Africa. By H& NRY 
M. STANLEY. Crown 8yo, numerous Illustrations, cloth 
extra, 7s 6d. 

6. HOW I FOUND LIVINGST‘\ YN EK. By H- 
M. STANLEY. Introductory and Vale ory Chapters 
by the Author. Innew binding, gilt e igo . cloth extra 
lls 6d, [Now ready. 


4 ILLUSTRATED GAMES of PATIENCE, 





sy the Lady ADELAIDE CADOGAN, Twenty-four Dia- 
grams in Colours, with Descriptive Text. Feap. 4to, 
cloth, 12s 6d. [Ready 


8. The FUR COUNTRY. 





Crown 8yo, with upwards of Eighty Illustrations, 
Cloth extra, 10s 6d. (Ready. 
9. FROM the EARTH to the MOON, and a 
TRIP ROUND IT? By Jutt VERNI aeoe rous 
Ilustrations, Crown Syo, el th, gilt , 10s 6d. 
Yow ready 





10. AROUND the WORLD in EIGHTY 


DAYS. By Junes Verne. Square crown S8ro, 
numerous Illustrations, 7s 6d. [Read 
11. RECOLLECTIONS of the EMPEROR 








NAPOLEON I. By Mrs. ABELI > Mi Elizabeth 
Jalcombe Third Edition. lity her Daughter, Mrs 
CHARLES JOHNSTONE Demy 8vo. with Steel Portrait 
of Mrs. Abell, and Woodcut Illustrations. Cloth extra, 
gilt edges, 10s 6d [Now ready. 
The LAND of the WHITE ELEPHANT. 
Sights and Scenes in Sou tern A y FRANK 
VINCENT, Jur With Ma Ss, al r ns 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra [ eady 
13. IN HIS NAME; a Story of the Dark 
Ages. By Epwarp E. HALE. Small post 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s 6d [Now ready. 


14. WHAT to WEAR. sy ELIZABETH 








STUART PHELPS. Feap. 8yo, fancy bo ure Is, Is 
Now ready. 
15. ERCKMANN-CHATR IAN— he BRO- 
THERS RANTZAU.  Profusely illustrated. New 


Edition. 1 vol. small 8vo, cloth extra, 5s 

16. The THRESHOLD of the UNKNOWN 
REGION. By CLements R. MARKHAM, CB. Demy 
8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, 16s 





Sec 


md Edition now ready. 

The CRUISE of the ROSARIO, By A. 
1AM, ¥. Commander. Demy 8yo, with 

ions, cloth extra, 16s, 

{Second Edition ready. 


18. TROTTY’S WEDDING TOUR. By Miss 





PHELPS. Small 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. (Ready. 
19. BRAVE HEARTS. 3y ROBERTSON 

GRAY. With Illustrations. Small post Svo, cloth, 

3s 6d, (Ready. 
0, I GO A-FISHING. By W. C. Prime. 


1 vol. small post 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 
21. ENGLISH MATRONS and th 


FESSION. Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


eir PRO- 


By Jutes VERNE. | 
| 





‘What can be better than 
in the drawing of the Sermon on the Mount? 
ither monotony nor uncouth variety in the manner 
with a subdued effectiveness, always as just as it 
ngs ie , to oar mind, that of Jesus seated by the sea, 
single figure musing by the waters...... We 
whils its art is, as it could not fail to be, 
it is extraordinarily various, subtle, 











yain that 


22. MILITARY LIFE in PRUSSIA. From 
the German of F. W. HackLANpDER. Crown 8yo, 
cloth extra, 9s 

The PILGRIMAGE of the TIBER. By 


WILLIAM DaAvigs. With many fine Woodcuts 


and a spn Svo, cloth extra, 18s 

24. SUB-TROPICAL RAMBLES. By 
NICHOLAS Pike, Port Louis, Mauritius, Demy 8vo, 
profusely Illustrated, 14s. 


very 


25. The ATMOSPHERE. From the French | 
of CAMILLE F Ls on IN. Edited by JAMES GLAISHSR, 
en beautiful Chromolithographs and 





F. B. S Wi 
rhty-one Wi oodeuts, 


A WHALING 





Royal 8vo, cloth extra, bevelled 


BAFFIN’S 


SRUISE to 


as, 
ALBEMARLE STREET, Dec., 1873, 


MR. MURRAY'S LIST, 


| The following New Works are Now Ready, and ca 
obtained of ali BOOKSELLERS in Town or nal 


The N ATIONAL MEMORIAL to the 


PRINCE CONSORT at KE NSINGTON Tw 
| trated by Engravings of the Monument, “ 
| Architecture, Statues, Mosaics, &. W ith A 


scriptive Text. 


| Folio, £12 193. 


| " P = 
The @ SE BAKER § COMMENTARY a the 


| VoL. TV.—JOB, PSALMS, PR )VERBS, 
SIASTES, SONG of SOLOMON, ‘ ECC ‘LE- 


Medium 8yo, 24s. 


|AUTOBIOGRAPHY of Mrs. SOMER- 


VILLE, from EARLY LIFE to OLD AGE, Wim 
Portrait. . 


Crown 8yo, 49s, 


| 

|The ‘PEEK PRIZE ESSAYS: the MAIN. 
TENANCE of the CHURCH of ENGL AND as an 
ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 

One Volume, Syo, 10s 6a. 


The MINOR WORKS of GEORGE GROTE, 


With Critical Remarks on his Intellectual Char- 
acter, &c. By ALEX. BAIN, LL.D. With Portrait, 
8vo. 14g 


NICARAGUA. 





The 


NATURALIST in 


| With Observations on Animals and Plants. By 
| THOMAS BELT, F.G With Llustrations. 

Post 8yvo, 12s 
| ——-——- ee 
| 


(A MEMOIR of the late WILLIAM ELLIS, 


| MISSIONARY. By His Son. With Portrait 
8vo, » 10s 6d. 


|The SHADOWS of a SICK ROOM. 
16mo, 2s 64 


| ETCHINGS on the MOSEL: a Series of 


Twenty Plates. By ERNEST GEORGE. 
Imperial 4to, 42s 


WORDS of HUMAN 


| PROVERBS; or, 


BAY and the GULF of acoaene With an Account 
of the ite sue by his Ship of the Survivors of the Crew | 
of the Pi laris By A. H. MARKHAM, R N. Demy 
8vo. Maps and illustrations, [Nearly ready. 


27. The WILD NORTH LAND: a Winter 

Journey with Dogs across Noithern North America 

By Captain W. F. Burier, Author of “ The Great Lone 
Demy 8vo, with Map and Lllustrations. 

(Immediately. 

28. MISTRESS JUDITH: a Conseitge 

Story. By C. C. FRASER TYTLER, Auth yr of * 

Leigh.” ‘Two vols., small post 8vo, cloth extrs . lés, 

(Now ready at all Libraries. 

ISLE of WIGHT. 


21s. 






29. In the 


crown 8yvo, cloth, [Now ready. 


Two vols. | 


30. BETTER than GOLD. By Mrs. |} 
ARNOLD, Author of * His By Right,” “John Hesketh's 
Cc >’ “Under Foot,” &e. in Three vols. crown 





V VOLUME of the JOHN HALIFAX SERIES 

of GIRLS’ BOOKS. 

MOORE. By Gerorarana M. 

Craik. Small post 8vo, with Illustrations. Gilt 

edges, 4s. (Ready. 
NEW WORK by Miss ALCOTT. 

32. CUPID and CHOW-CHOW; and other 
By LouisA M. ALcorr. (Forming Third 
‘Aunt Jo's Scrap-Bag.”) Small post 8vo, 

[Nearly ready 

ICTURE GALLERY 
248 Pictures by the Woodbury Process. 4to, 

13s. [Nearly ready. 








cloth extra, 


In preparation 

34. MY LADY’S 3B OUDOIR for 1874. 
taining numerous choice Gems of Art, s 
the Works of Turner, Prout, Bonington, Newton, 
Stanfield, Creswick, Boxall,and other eminent Artists. 
Reproduced in permanent Photographs. Each Picture | 
has been selected and set in such a frame as would be 


Con- 





suitable for the decoration of a Lady's Cabinet. Price 
£1 Is 

35. A CHRONICLE of the hye sane 
HORACE WALPOLE in LOVE. By M. F. MAHONY 
(Matthew Strac Alit ng), Author of “The Mis adventures 
of Mr. Catlyn,” “The Irish Bar Sinister,” &e. 2 vi 
demy 8vo, with Ste él Portrait. (In the press. 


UNIVERSITY LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. 

36. St. MARK’S GOSPEL. With Explana- 
tory Notes. For the Use of Schools and Colleges. 
By GgORGE BOWKER, late Second Master of the New- 
port Grammar School, Isle of Wight. 1 vol. feap., cloth. 

{In preparation. 
a TROPICAL SKY: a Holiday 
Trip to the West Indies. By JOHN AMPHLETT. Small 
post 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d [Now ready. 

“Even those who may not be disposed to undertake 
& similar voyage to that of our author in quest of 
health, will yet derive pleasure from his companion- 
ship, while perusing a record which recalls so graphi- 
cally the incidents of a period spent by him, on the 
whole, very pleasautly, ‘under a tropical sky.’— 
Literary World. 


37. UNDER 


London; SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, Li IW, and SE 2ARLE, Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet 


Street. 


| WISDOM. With a Prefacs by Canon Lippoy. 


Small 8vo, 33 6d. 


GEOGRAPHY of 
Tozer, M.A. With Map 
Post 8vo, 93, 


and WONDERS in “the LAND of of 
e Ten Plagues of Egypt. By Rev. T. 
With Woodcuts. 


{LECTURES on the 


GREECE. By Rev. H. F. 


Jasmine | 


SIGNS 
| HA 
8. | ely 

Post 8vo, 73 6d. 


UNIVERSITY SERMONS. | Pr eached at 


Cambridge, 1845-51. By Rev. . Buunt, B.D. 
Post 8v0, 6s, 


§ HISTORY of the 


Revised and Popular 
sted in 8 vols.) Vol.I 
Post 8yvo, 6s 


CANON ROBERTSON’S 
CHRISTIAN CHUR oH. 


Edition To be comy 


| HISTORY of MODERN ARCHITECTURE. 


ANNUAL. | 


sclected from | 





FeRGussON, F.R.S. Second and Revised 
With 330 Illustrations. 
Mediam Bvo, 31s 6d. 


By JAMES 
Kdition, 


HORSE-SHOEING; as it is, and as it 
shouldbe. By WILLIAMDOUGLAS, With IIlustra- 
aie _ Post 8vo, Ts 64 


A HISTORY of the ROYAL ARTILLERY. 
A ae DuNCAN, R.A. Vol. Il. Completing 
: 8vo, , 158. 


Dr. WM. SMITH’S. ATLAS ‘of ANCIENT 
— Sie” Biblical and Classical. Part IIL 
hs Maps wee as 


The HARVEST of “the SEA. With 
Sketches of Fisheries and Fisher-Folk. By JAMES 
G. BERTRAM. Third and Popular Edition. With 

50 Illustrations. 
Post 8vo, 98. 








ia 
ADVENTURES on the RIVER AMAZONS 
during ELEVEN YEARS of TRAVEL. By H. 
W. Bates, F.R.G.S. Third and Popular Edition. 
With Lilustrations, 
Post 8vo, 7s 6d 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street 








le 
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HENRY S. KING & CO.’s NEW WORKS. | 


4X Walking, Swi imming, and 


December 13, 1873.] 


NIMAL Lot OMOTION ; or, 
LiL PeTTiagrew, M.D., 





F.R.S Crown 8vo, with 130 
[Just ready 





i 


{ONTEMP OR AR Y ENGLISH PSYCHOI OGY. From 
C th eo Frer r Ts. Resor. A Analysis Views and 
“ yy James Mill, Alexander Bain, John Stuart Mill, George H 

u Spencer, and Samucl Bailey. Post 8v 


ee ui 
f HEAVEN. A Series of Essays on 
mevt. By R. A. Proctor, BA Crown §8vo, 


Te EXPANSE o 


MueE ALPS of ARABIA; or, Travels through Ezypt, 
I Arabi he H Land By WiLLIAM CHARLES M \ 
with a Ma lott 


Sinai, 
12 : 


or, an Artist 


( OODMAN'S CUBA ¢ the Pearl of the Antilles ; 
t. Cuba Ry loth extra. 7s Gd 
J Te ¥ tly and pleas nd brightens his pages with a 
good H Xx} sw varied enoug nd his book 
P- vividand 1 ’ s sketch¢ We can recommend 
Ww y sing reading.”—/Pa Vall Gazette. 


VOYAGE to SPITZBET tGE N. By Captain Jonn C. 


WELts, R.N ‘ sely Illustrated, 21s 
“ e, picturesque sketches of a 
itast ry of Spit zbergen, 


4 
Blends pleasantly s with adventur 
und f 
f Arctic Exploration,’ 





rild rt 
v s 3 





—Graphi 


P ‘alpit of the Temple Church. 
] ple, Crown Sv ‘loth, 5s 
(Just ready. 


wares ‘DS of HOE PE, fror n the 


COMMUNION SUNDAY: to which are 


SCOTCH \ : ‘ S : 
A added, ‘ D 1a 1 versity ity By A. K. H. B., | 
= I rat Y try Parson. Crown Sv », cloth, 5s. | 


Author R u iutry Pa 





[Ss ud Edition ready 
W i t} v il] of interest all our r Miers. Rady 
Ww 1 1 th excellent ta an 1) 
mary —é ‘ 


O's BU [LDING CONTRACTS 


1 Building-owners. By WARD J = NS me 
Esqs . Bart at uw. Crown 45v h, 6s. ate 
In tion friti hA 

MHE CONFESSIONS of a THUG. By Colonel MEapows 

TAYI 11 rown § witha k t ¢ ‘loth, 6 [This day. 
+* PB , ne! the New caper E lition of C Meadows 

Tavl . I 
I ib r ** RALPH DARNELI und “Tiproo SULTAN 


NEW POETICAL WORKS. 


a New Poem By Harriet ELEANOR 


HE DISCIFLES: 2 New em. y Har aL 
HAM N Author of “Aspromonté, aud other Poems Crow 


Sy 
Tl t work wa mmer l at the exy ut 
Ita 1 M l nd smorat some of h “iate und Amy Herbert, 2s 6d 
—men who looked up to him as th aster and teacher. Gertrude. 2s 61 
‘ h varl’s D r} 
yIL LIAM CU LLE N BRY ANT. S POEMS. Collected and | Lanai Da ang 
H | The Experience of 
on Ian bound, with | 
Portrait r ( * “Ol hy lition, with Fr ntis} e, os 6d Cleve Hall, 28 64 
on 8 ly complete English Editions oned by the Author. Ivors, 2s 6. 


Colle cte d and 


h extra, gilt edg 3 6d 
| OME SONGS for QUIET HOURS. By 
R. H. Bay Editor Lyra Ang i) & 


pau LISH SONNETS Arranged by 


the Rev. ¢ 


Sv cloth 


ARE to TENNYSON 


ADAMS 


L YRICS of LOVE, from SHAKESE® 


INALD A. 


MUSIC. By Four Friends—Re 
J t ANA H 


HE Ss N H. ¢ ry 


gore: f 


V IG NE [TES in RHYME, and VERS de SOCIETE. By 


NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


DAUGHTER. By Mrs. ErLoart. 
This 


of “A 


THE NEW 
| ADY MORETOUN’S 
d 
Wepmore, Author 


i i GIRL S By Freperick 


Mss GAR EB _ and ELIZ ABETH: a Story of the Sea. By 
N Author of “Gideon's Rock,” & 1 vol 
1 g it ttotl isna i hist es of the a ~ 
100 and gar Ww nen, —Af t i 
fold in fine and we ie phrases.”—-Daily N 


ARINGTON 


A Legal Handbook for | 


JOUN | 


‘anon 


Tale of Love and Conspiracy. By 


SPECTATOR. 
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BOOKS IN 


The ESSAYS and 

A. K, H. B.:— 
Recreations of a C 
Seaside Musings, 3s 6a 
Present-Day Thoughts, 3s 6.1. 

“ts of Unchanged Truth 


Changed Aspe 
} y fort from aC 








( nsel anid 

Graver Thoughts of a Country Parson, 
LA f Mid 3 

Autumn H ys of a ( ry Parson 
Critical Essays of a Country Pars 
Leisure Hours in Towa, 3s 61, 


Philosopher, 3s 6d 
ys at the Parish Chu 


WILLOUGHBY'S 


Commonplace 
Sunday After: 


Lady 
Charles I., the 
the period to whi 


BOWDLER’S 
Cheaper Genuine Editic 
cut Illustrations, price 14 


and LEGEND 


uare crown 8vo, pri 


Protectorate, 


or in Six \ 


SACRED 


JAMESON. 6 vols. sq 


| 
LEGENDS of the 


With 19 Etchings and 187 


‘LEGENDS of the M 


With 11 Etchings and 88 Wo 


LEGENDS of 


Etchings and 165 


the 
Woodcuts 

The HISTORY of OUR 
His Types and 
Etchings and 281 Wood 


STORIES and TALES by 


Katharine Ashton 
Margaret Perciva 
Lancton Parsonage 


Ursula, 33 6d 





The NOVELS and 


intry Parson, Two Series, 3s 


ty Pulpit 


and the Restorati 
h the Diary relates. Cr 


FAMILY 


yn, complete in Or 
lumes for the Pocket, 3s 


ARY ART. 


6 £5 15 
Woodeuts. 2 vols 
xdeuts. 1 vol., 
MADONNA. 


1 vol., price 


Precursors (Completed by Lady 


vats. 2 vols., pri 


TALE 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


CONTRIBUTIONS of 


6.1 each. 


» University City, price 3s 6. 


DIARY, 1635-1663. 
ym. Reprodured in the style of 


»wn 8v¥o0, price 7s 6d, cloth. 


SHAKSPEARE 


1¢ Volume, large typs, with 36 Wvol 


61 each. 


By Mrs. 


6d, as follows :— 


SAINTS and MARTYRS. 


ils 6d, 


, price 


INASTIC ORDERS 


price 21s, 


With 


‘ 
2% 
2Is, 


LORD, with that of 


EASTLAKE.) With 13 


Miss SEWELL:— 


S of the Right Hon. 


BENJAMIN DISRAELI, M.P. Cat t Editions, as pibete 
Lothair, ¢ rsby 
Sybil, 6s.—Ta 
Venet ( 
Henr Tem 
Alroy, Ixion, 4 
Young Duke, & 
Contarini I ling ( 
Vivian Grey, ¢ 


MODE RN NOVEL 


Whyte-Melville’s General Bounce. 2 
WwW hyte Melville 2 

W hyte-Melville’s 
Whyte-Melville’s Good 
Whyte-Melville’s Holm 
Whyte-Melville’s Interpreter, 2 


The 


by House, 
, boards 


; Digby Grand, 2s, boar 
Gladiators, 28, boards; 
for Nothing, 2s, boards; 
2s, boards ; 






LIBRARY 


2s 64, cloth 


IST'S 


board 
rds; 2s 6d, cloth 
23 6d, cloth. 

2s 6d, cloth 
28 6d, cloth. 
2s 6d, cloth 


; 2s 6d, cloth. 


Whyte-Melville’s Kate Cover 

Whyte-Melville’s Queen's Maric , boards; 2s 6d, cloth. 
rrollope’s Warden, Is 6d, boards; 2s, cloth. 

Trollope’s Barchester Towers, 2s, b yards: 28 Gd, cloth. 


rs of the V 
N. Comy 


Moore’s Six Sist 


e Priory. By L. 


Bramley 


Atherston 


REALITIES 


the Mari f Bath, and Lord Bury. 


Library.) 


juess ¢ 


Sixth Edition 


“ Brilliant and ing -eees Will certainly find and please many readers 
—Sla | ? 
( worth re ng -His heroes and heroines think, speak, 
giish meu and ladies.”"—Leho 


HENRY S. KING and C ‘ornhill ; and 12 Paternoster Row 


London : 


alleys, 2s, boards ; 
n, 2s, boards; 


of IRISH LIFE. 


o 
TRENCH, many years Land Agent in Ire'and to the Marquis of Lansdowne 


Crown 8vo, 2s 


2s 6d, cloth 
2s 6d, cloth 


3y W. STEVART 


(Uniform with the Modern Novolist 


6d, boards; 38 6d, cloth 


idon: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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BOOKS OF GENERAL UTILITY & REFERENCE. pret bee trae, 
- HUBERT FREETHs 


MODERN COOKERY for PRIVATE FAMILIES, reduced to | PROSPERITY: 








a System of Easy Practice in a Series of carefully-tested Receipts. By Ex1za Acton. With A NOVEL. 
8 Plates, Figures, and 150 Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo, price 6s. By Mrs. NEWTON CROSLAND 


. ao , | Author of “Mrs. Blake,” “The Diamond Wedding» 
HINTS to MOTHERS on the MANAGEMENT of their &e. 
HEALTH during the Period of Pregnancy and in the Lying-in-Room. By Tuomas Butt, 


‘ s | 

M.D. Feap. 8vo, price 5s. | “It is a carefully-executed composition, and as uch 
as ill be sure to commend itself to th« ose epicure oan 

like to enjoy their novel, ng the ir wine, ~S 


The MATERNAL MANAGEMENT of CHILDREN in HEALTH | bittve't. «th seit trom dine time, ta ay 


cr cb ral al J : x ‘de e 

and DISEASE. By Tuomas Buin, M.D. Feap. 8vo, price ds. | through the crystal. A high, he althy tone of of meral 
J | teaching runs all through this book, and the stor 

} gains upon us as we continue it.”"—TZhe Times, y 


CATES and WOODWARD’S ENCYCLOP-EDIA of CHRO-| ,,:! 2% work wo, have, morvorer, intipath 


8 tru ~uthtully 





NOLOGY, Historical and Biogr on comprising the Dates of all the Great Events of = wines be cate to of peers and of all the 
elements most calculated to arouse our interest q) 

History. Medium 8yi s p ri 7 42 2s maintain our sntion. We owe \ ihe author a sane 

gratituc le for = wing Us, as she has done, that there ig 

no enjoyment ¢ ane ul to that of i inking from fo: Untaing 


A DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By R. G. juss gure cr. am thorn 


" . . m™ ’ . . , eve ae thet & ‘able 
LatHam, M.A., F.R.S. Founded on Todd’s Johnson, with numerous Emendations and | ®Y¢ #@4 ™ he heart." —The Tab 
oa ms es _ “Tt is a novel, the pure, sober, life-like tints o 
Additions.) 4 vols, 4to, price Li. which cannot f iil to please ill read rs whe se taste ; 
| are not vitiated or spoilt by the prevailing high-lis ghts 


of bigamy, mur« rde r, anc L lunacy, now so onkens ily pre- 


MAUNDER'S TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE and LIBRARY | s#lent im ietion.”—2te aaity ¥ 


“A graphic domestic tale. Altogether the work ig 


n TNC . ‘ani Iorte 5 F Te dis Ivica FG 
of REFERENCE: a C oplous Portable Enc yc lopa dia. Price 6s, one of sustained interest, bearing marks of equal care 


MAUNDE R’S SCIENTIF IC and L ITE ‘R: AR Y TREASURY. or waa hes filly 7 2 “ ri ———— . ~~ fad 
Popular Cyclopedia of Science, Literature, and Art. Price 6s, a 
“Few who commence its perusal wil Y stay until they 

have reached the e 1d.’ —Sunday Times 


aa Tel x ‘TT . . 
MAUNDER'S BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY, or, Dictionary | «a novet of larger breadth and more clover purpose 
- has rarely are od lade ed. were e to ’ 
of the Lives of all Eminent Men; with about 1,000 Additional Memoirs and Notices. Price | scene after scene, we could od repe hIX— = 
6s has indeed proved most con ‘lusively that she cannot 
. be denied her claim to take and hola possession of the 
—_ ast rank in the realm of modern literature." 
| Beil’s Weekly Messenger. 


MAUNDER’S HISTORICAL TREASURY; revised and brought ee 


ate le r CC . ‘ice 6s rman 
down tothe Present Date. By G. W. Cox, M.A. Price 6s. HURST & BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborongh Street, 










MAUNDER’S TREASURY of NATURAL HISTORY; a Dic-!1. ae ANDSOME ILLUSTRATED 


GIFT-BOOKS.—Now ready, the LEISURE 


f shes 2 s ( ce 6s. q 

tionary of Beasts, Birds, Fishes, Reptiles, Insects, and Creeping Things. Price 6s. HOUR and SUNDAY at HOME VOLUMES for 
1873. Cloth boards, 7s; gilt elegant, 8s 6d; half-calf, 
10s 6d. 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY of GEOG RAPI LY ; comprising an “ Excellent volumes, abounding with good reading.” 


—Spe ctator. 


Account of every Country. Revised and completed by W. Hucues, F.R.G.S. Price 6s. LL 
2. Ce vnesexts- and NEW YEAR'S 


: C ral . | PRESENTS.—“ The Leisure H is 
LINDLEY and MOORE'S TREASURY of BOTANY; or, | maguitoont gift - book.” — Eidinburyh Daily "Review, 
Everything about these volumes is carefully and 


Popular Dictionary of Trees, Shrubs, Plants, Flowers, and all Vegetable Growths. In Two | skilfully done."—/reeman. 


Parts, price 12s. eo - 
$. QCHOOL PRIZES.—1 he LEIsuRE 
k 


Hour and SuNDAY AT Home Volumes for 


AYRE’S TREASURY of BIBLE KNOWLEDGE; or, Dictionary | 1823,'l! '¢ found of great, intrest for the, Young. 


of the Books, Persons, Places, Events, and other Matters of which mention is made in | 4¢”* ina cmneainaaan 
Scripture. Price 6s, 4, | IBRARY READING. — The 
4 lLersvure Hour and SunpAY AT Home 
Volumes, just published, are admirably adapted for 


ROGET'S THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES | fine eer ee ck ce insteutioual Koeary shoul 
classified and arranged so as to facilitate the expression of Ideas, and assist in Literary | be without them."—City Press. : 










Composition. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d, ‘ ae TAeTT 
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_d 1873 | ontains 832 imp. 8vo pp. of letterpress, 
Ty « y s 2 r ry Pees and 176 Eng ne Among the literary contents 
YOUATT on the HORSE. Revised and Enlarged by W. WATSON, | are:—Too Soon; by Mrs. Macquoid mag 
—_ . . 5 ’ = Hopkins.—Laurs L a Story of Woman's Rights. 
M.R.C.V.S. 8vo, with numerous Woodcuts, 12s 6d. By oy Pr — TH Soaeean we HF: cee Gar ‘rgo 
Herbert's Poetry, Published a nd U! npublished ; a Series 
of Papers é cogent be B. Gro M.A., containing 
Tr r . ° | Poems never befor >1.—The , Hi story of Labour- 
The DOG. By Writt1Am Youartr. 8vo, with numerous ersand Labour in E aoa ¢ S. R. Pattison, F.G.8 
ai —The Workiug Clas broa showing the Relative 
Woodcuts, price 6s. Position, Remuneratior ts, goo of Working- 
Men in For » Hours in Ireland; 
by the Edi Dr i Dr uming—The Pec _ 
‘ . ah ry) el ) ~ . ss of the Py n 18 Carlist Country, and nume 
The DOG in HEALTH and DISEASE. By STONEHENGE. om ot Travel and Adventure—Biographies po 
ortraits, & & 


With 73 Wood Engravings. Square crown 8yo, price 7s 6d. ——— 
6. 2 yeaa at HOME VOLUME for 


8 has an abund- 


The GREYHOUND. By Sronenence. With 24 Portraits of s¢.°' Ulustrat ns by Eminent Artists; and is 


Greyhounds. Square crown 8vo, 10s 6d. Re ding _ les 
sege! of Wit l t Mir Pp 
e Aull I h R is Pe 
Laird Na —Meditations on the Miracles Yb at; 
BLAINE'S ENCYCLOPEDIA of RURAL SPORTS; Hunting, bythe Very Rev. te, Dean of Chow the Tam 
Shooting, Fishing, Racing, &c. With above 600 Woodeuts (20 from Designs by Jou Dr Edlershei iaetnaln 3th y th 2 a of 
Leecu). Medium 8yo, pi 21s, penal ) Your 
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GENER AL LIST OF NEW W ORKS 
PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO. 


(TO BE CONTINUED IN NEXT AND FOLLOWING WEEKS.) 


On MISSIONS; a L E cr U K E de live red | 1 Westminster Abbey, December 
by F. Max Micrer, M.A., . Prof * of Comparative Philology at Oxford. With an Introductory Sermon by the Very Rev. the 
OF Next week. 


A an of WESTMINSTER. 
Authorised Edition of Mr. Disraeli’s Speeches at Glasgow, corrected by the Author. 


IN. AU G U R. AL ADDRESS delivered to the University of Glasgow, November 


» Right Hon. Benjamin Drsraewt, M.P., Lord Rector of the University of Glasgow. Second Edition, including the 
Ocea I sat Glasgrow. S&vo, price » Bs Gd. 
BIOG B. AP HUC AL and CRITICAL ESSAYS reprinted from Reviews, with 
) By A. Haywarp, Q.C. Tuirp Serres. In 1 vol. 8vo, price 14s, 


tof Bombay. With 2 Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo, price 32s. 


ME MOIR of THOMAS First LORD DENMAN, formerly Lord Chief Justice 


By Sir Joseru Arnourp, B.A., K.B., late Judge of the High ¢ 


From JANU AR id to DECEMBER: a BOOK for CHILDREN.  8vo, price 


3s 6d,.— pl santest and most d lightfal children’s books we have met with.”—Scotsman. 


HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS, from Augustus to Charlemagne. By 


Witu1amM Epwarp Hartro.e Lecky, M.A. 2 vols., price 


HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE of the SPIRIT of RATIONALISM 


in EUROPE. By W. E. H. Lecky, M.A. Cabinet Edition (the Fourth), crown 8vo, price 16s, 


LEADE RS of PUBLIC OPINION in IRELAND; Swift, Flood, Grattan, 


O'Connell. By W. E. H. Lecky, M.A. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


288. 


SER MONS for the TIMES preached in St. Paul's Cathedral and Elsewhere. 


By the Rey. Tuomas Grirritn, M.A., Prebendary of St. Paul's, Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


A DICTIONARY of ARTISTS of the ENGLISH SCHOOL; Painters, 
with Notices of their Lives and Works. By Samuvet Reporave. 8vo, price 16s, 


Sculptors, Architects, Engravers, and Ornamentists ; 
[On Saturday next, 


hale. TOY ry - 
ESSAYS in MILITARY BIOGRAPHY. By Colonel C. C. CHEesneEy. 1 vol. 
[On Satur day next. 
Admirals Farragut and Porter and the Navy of 
the Union. 
A Northern Raider in the Civil War. 
A Memoir of General Lee. 


8v0, — 12s 6d, 
De Fezensac’s Recollections of the Grand Army. | A Carolina Loyalist in the Revolutionary War. 
Henry von Brandt, a German Soldier of the | Sir William Gordon, of Gordon’s Battery. 

First Empire. | Chinese Gordon and the Taiping Rebellion. 
Cornwallis and the Indian Services. | The Military Life of General Grant. 


LECTURES on the DISEASES of INFANCY and CHILDHOOD. By 
The Sixth Edition, revised and enlarged. §8vo, price 18s. 


Cuarces West, M.D., &c., Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians. 
[On Saturday next. 


WAGES in 1873: an ADDRESS read at Norwich before the Social Science 


Association. By Tuomas Brassey, M.P. 8vo, price Is. 


WORKS by JOHN HULLAH, Professor of Vocal Music in King’s College, and 
in Que ’s College, London :— 


W IL HE I LMS MANUAL of SINGING, for the use of Teachers and Pupils. Parts I. and 


h, or together in cloth, 5s. 


EXE RC ISE S and FIGURES contained in Parts I. and II. of Wimnetm’s Manual. 


f Pr . Books I. and IL, price 8d each. 
LARGE SHE ETS, containing the Fieures in Parr I. of W ILHELM’S Manual. 


For the 


Nos. 1 to 8 in 


a Parcel, price 6s. 

LARGE SHEETS, containing the Exercises in Part J. of Witnetm’s Manual. 
iz Pa ls of 8 Nos. each, 6s per Parcel. 

LARGE SHEETS, containing the Ficures in Parr II. of Wimuerm’s Manual. Nos. 41 to 
52 na Pare¢ 1, price 9s. 

GRAMMAR of MUSICAL HARMONY. Latest Edition, revised and reconstructed in 1872. 


Royal 8vo, Two Parts, price 1s 6d each. 


Nos. 9 to 40 
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This day, in super-royal 4to, cloth, gilt edges, price 21s. | lu preparatio 
a ~ ’ Dp 
camel uk ie : . , MUE S 

The LIFE and HABITS of WILD ANIMALS, | Sir SAMUEL BAKER'S N, ARRATIVE of his 
Twenty Illustrations by Joseph Wolf, engrated by J. W. and E. Whymper. &e. 2 vols. Svo. ere th numerous Illustrations, Maps, No. 2 
With descriptive Letter-press by D. G. Elliot, F.L.S By the Same Author. —__ 
“The atmosphere which pervades every picture, the delicacy which poe aa FOURTH and CHEAPER EDITION, crown 8yo, cloth extra, 6s. Tas WEEK 
every feather without hardness, the absolute fidelity of the drawing, and the life- Yr 7 EVI) "Shad > =e * npics OF ' 
like expression and motion of every animal in a crowded scene, place the twenty The N ILE | hy I BI I A R IES ot A B ¥ SSINTA, ba «N 
plates this yolume contains high up in the scale of zoological illustrations.”— and the SWORD-HUNTERS of the HAMRAN ARABS. With 4 Emplo 
Guardian. numerous Illustrations. 7 ani Difficulti 
lds supplar int, the engraver’s art, without, The Times says:—* It solves finally a geographical riddle which hithe *rto h «Our No 
s fi been extremely perplexing, and it adds much to our infor mation respe scting E ad The Get 
to goty ri ut such works as the | tian Abyssinia and the different races that spread over it. It conts Lins, money Englis 
one before us, s be found I ublic with taste enough te reward | some notable instances of English daring and enterprising skill; it abounds it Mr. Wi 
them liberally for their efforts."—Saturday Review. animated tales of exploits dear to the heart of the British sportsman: and it will Morley 
attract even the least studious reader, as the author tells a story well, and ca The Sire 
de. cribe nature with uncommon power.” cae The Cha 


: iss ; uM . ' —_ WY , crown Syo, cloth extra, 6s, Theolog 
ionary Bishop of the elanesian Islands. sy CHARLOTTE M. YON‘ “a. TMT tr ‘'DHan > = The Dec 
1 Two Portraits engraved by Jeens. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. [This day. T he A LB K R T N Y A N Z A, ( I REA I BASIN ot Prussia | 
the NILE, and E xplori ation of the Nile Sources. With Maps and p u The Act 
Illustrations By § Sir SAMUEL BAKER ; or The Ag 


LIFE of JOHN COLERIDGE PATTESON sieges ne | barra 





** Miss Yonge’s wi rk is in one respect a mode! biography. It is made up almost 








entirely of nes teson's own letters. "Aware that he had left his home for once and “oO ol ; full if f t their ‘ 
ny ‘ " itter ( nd free fro , 

for all, bis correspondence took the form of a diary, and as we read on we come ses — Bly wr hi , ‘ae y | -_ t l¢ “ _ - from that wearisome reiteration of Slander 

to know the man, and to love him abe 10st as if we had seen bim.”—Atheneum. 8 facts which is the drawback to almost all books of African travel." 





or. — 


A PRINCESS of THULE. By Wituam BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 5 than 


eee 
Buack, Author of “The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton,” &c. 3 vols. crown | QUEER FOLK: Fairy Storie By E. H. Kwatcusvur.-Hece 
Sie & This dar JUL 4x: Dairy Stories. by E. H. Cl L-HUvGEssey, 
Svo, 6d. (This day. M.P. Illustrated by S. E. Waller. Crown 8vo, gilt 5s. [This day 
“ We can heartily recommend all jaded novel-readers, and still more heartily all LYRIT!S Pye 4 > i : 
: q P 5 a sady BARKER strate 4 BE. OW: 
Londoners who have at any time learnt to love the scenery and sport of the Y - sara Be ow By Lady Barker. Ilustrated by S. E. Waller, 
Scottish Highlands, to refresh themselves or their memories by a perusal of Mr. Hobe 8vo, gilt, 48 6d. [This day, HE 
Black's story of the Western Isles."—Athenxum. YOUNG PRINCE MARIGOLD, and other Fairy Stories, By J. F, 

“We have at last a nearly perfect novel...... There is a mingling of humour of the MAGUIRE, M.P. Illustrated by 8S. E. Waller. Globe 8vo, gilt, 4s 6d. [This day. Co 
raciest, with pathos most truly simple and dignified, of which the author has . . vewerees £9 ED r . . a the thor 
proved himself capable before now, but bas never exhibited so fully."—Spectator. The CHILDREN’S GARLAND, from the best Poets. Selected and , A 

arranged by COVENTRY PATMOKRB. New Edition, with Illustrations by J he Au 
P : . : Lawson. Crown 8vo, 6s. [This bt a t : 
This day, in royal 8vo, cloth, extra gilt, price 31s 6d. ‘ wif Oise, 


A BOOK of GOLDEN DEEDS of ALL TIMES and ALL LANDS 


CON YTRIB U TIONS ° SOL, AR P HY ort. by Gathered and narrated anew by the Auth wv of “ The Heir of Redclyffe” “New of the 


J. NorMAN Lockysr, F.R.S. I. A Popular Account of Inquiries into the nition, with Twenty TBusteations by Frtlich, crown Sve, gilt, Cs, majorit 
Physical C Sessdteaniene at thats th especial reference to recent Spectroscopic | The FAIRY BOOK. The best popular Fairy Stories, Selected and death « 
Researches. 11. Communications to the Royal Society of London and the rendered anew by the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” New Edition 
French Academy of Sciences, with Notes. Illustrated by 7 Coloured Litho- with Coloured Uiustrations by J. E. Rogers, Author of “ Ridicula Rediviva.” MacMa 
graphic Plates and 175 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s. ‘ ven { 
Nn vArNTYiuse & ee ‘ give 
st bt ALICE’S ADVENTURES in WONDERLAND. By Lewis Carrom. 
Second Edition, royal 8vo, cloth, extra gilt, 31s ¢d. With Forty-two Illustrations by Tenniel. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, @. Fortieth there ¥ 


- n , Thousand. Also Translatio ‘rench, Ger , and Italian, with Tennie Jor 
The DEPTHS of the SEA: an Account of the Sl @ 6 eee ee o Oo 


General Results of the Dredging Cruises of H.M.SS. Porcupine and Lightning | Tq] ROUGH the LOOKING-GLASS. and WHAT ALICE FOUND placed 


during the Summers of 1868-69-70, under the Scientific Direction of Dr. THERE Re ae a 7: - : Tannt Thi lected 
CARPENTER, F.R.S., J. GWYN JEFFRIES, F.R.S, and Dr. WYVILLE THOMSON, oe By —~ CARROLL, | With Fifty Illustrations by Tenniel. Thirty- e cas 

F.RS. ByC. WYVILLE Thomson, F.R.S., &c., Director of the Civilian Scientific third Thousand. Crown 8vo, gilt, 6s. Legitin 
Staff of the Challenger Expedition. Illustrated by 8 Maps and Plates, aud | TALES at TEA-TIME: Fairy Stories. By E. H. Kwatecusvtt- { that ev 
nearly 100 Woodeuts. (This day. Hvaessen, M.P. Iilustrated by W. Brunton. Cr. $vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 5th Edition, 


: the Be 
MOONSHINE: Fairy Stories. By FE. H. Knatcupcr.i-Hucesses, 


SIX WEEKS in the SADDLE S. Painter's M.P. Llustrated by W. Brunton. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. Fifth Edition. mists), 


Journal in Iceland. By S. E. WALLER, Lilustrated by the Author. Crown 8vo, | CRACKERS for CHRISTMAS. More Stories. By E. H. Knatcnsutt- two te 
6s. [This day. HuGessen, M.P. With Illustrations by Jellicoe and Elwes. Crown 8vo, cloth special 
gilt, 5s. Fifth Edition. Conser 
7 al a ro ~ ‘ wo - , ‘ AT | P ar anes 7 ‘Ape - R 
The FRIEN DSHIP ot BOOKS : and other STORIES for MY CHILDREN, by E. H. Kwatc HB LL-HUGESSE%s vik 
- : -— , ‘ M.P. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. Fifth Edition. ment, 
Lectures, By the Rev. F. D. Mauricg. Edited, with Preface, by THomas + aa imate a . 
HuGues, M.P. Crown 8yo, 10s 6d. [This day. RIBBON STORIES. By Lady Barker. [Illustrated by C. O. Murray. against 
CONTENTS.—The Friendship of Books—On Words—The Use and Abuse of | _ seen naition. Globe Svo, cloth gilt, 4s 6d. = “ depart: 
Newspapers—On Christian Civilisation—Ancient History—English History— | STORIES ABOUT:— By Lady Barker. With Illustrations. Globe is wea 
Milton—Critics, &c. 8vo, cloth gilt, 4s 6d. Third Edit on. . 
A CHRISTMAS CAKE in FOUR QUARTERS. By Lady Barker. bats ir 
> TARPPTC «) . “fe re With Illustrations. Globe 8yo, gilt, 4s 6d. Second Edition. it i 
STORM-WARRIORS ; or, Life-Boat Work on ns Set — pone ice. ; ere a eal am 
the Goodwin Sands. By the Rey. J. GitMorg, M.A., Rector of Holy Trinity, Nt a? G jeer ee ge ey oe Story of Palermo. By Lixpa Mazist adviser 
Ramsgate. Crown 8yo, 6s. (This day. Illustrated. Globe 8vo, gilt, 4s 6d. Assem 


The RUNAWAY. By the Author of “Mrs. Jerningham’s Journal.” how th 
>TTAT r a y r Illustrated by J. Lawson. Globe 8vo, gilt, 4s 6d. 10W 
» Tr 

DRUMMOND of HAW THORNDEN : the P’s and Q’s. By C. M. Yonex, Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” A‘Go 
Story of his Life and Writings. By Professor MASSON, With Portrait and Illustrated by Murray. Third Edition. Globe 8vo, gilt, 4s 6d. to disy 
Vignette, engraved by Jeens, Crow 0, 10s 6d. (/mmediately. apap nee ns T.te £ , 
oe ee ee (immediately. | rhe WATER-BABIES: a Fairy Talo for a Land Baby. By Canon 

KINGSLEY. With Illustrations by Sir Noel Paton and P. Skelton. New 


The FAIRY FAMILY. A Series of Ballads Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. We 


and Metrical Tales. Illustrating the Fairy Mythology of Europe. By Axcursatp | CAST UP by the SEA; or, the Adventures of Ned Gray. By Sir in the 
MACLAREN. With Frontispiece, engraved Title and Vignette. Crown 8vo, SAMUEL Baker. With Mlustrations by Huard. Fifth Edition. Crown Sv, headec 
cloth gilt, 5s. [This day. cloth gilt, 7s 6d. ec 
TALES of OLD TRAVEL; re-narrated by Henry Kinostey. Ilus- thems 
ug 1 TYXT . Ty > hha trated by Huard. Fifth Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s ofad 
4 1) ‘ i : - eC ss P aa a 
LEONARI O da VINCI and his W ORKS ; CON-| ,sgNes HOPETOUN’S SCHOOLS and HOLIDAYS. By Mrs a 
sisting ofa Life of Leonardo da Vinci by Mrs. ( HARLES Ww. HEATON, Author OLIPHANT. New Edition, Illustrated. Globe 8vo, gilt, 4s 6d. = 
of “ Albrecht Diirer of Niirnberg,” &c.; an Essay on his Scientific and Literary aoe = maine nacamememtnatnnrs . ‘ r } the Di 
Works, by C. C. BLACK, M.A.; and an Account of his more important Paint- | LITTLE LUCY’S WONDERFUL GLOBE. By C. M. Yonce, Author 
ings and Drawings. Illustrated with Twenty Permanent Photographs. Royal of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.” With Twenty-four Illustrations by L. Frilich. the Le 
8vo, cloth, extra gilt, 31s 6d, [This day. Second Edition. 4to, 6s. 


to on —— ; ; , The ¥ 
WHEN I WAS a LITTLE GIRL. Stories for Children. By the Author 


The SILENCE and VOICES of GOD. of “St. Olave'’s.” Illustrated by Frilich. Fourth Edition. Globe 8vo, gilt, 4s 6d. side, t 











University and other Sermons. By the Rey. F. ~x Fannaz, DD. F.2., | NINE YEARS OLD. By the Author of “When I was a Little Gil were 

Master of Marlborough College, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. Illustrated by Frilich. Third Edition. Globe 8vo, cloth gilt, 4s 6d. appar¢ 

Crown 8yo, 6s. [This day. PRINCE PERRYPETS: a Fairy Tale. By Lovursa KNATCHBULL- favour 

HUGESSEN. Llustrated. New Edition. 4to, cloth gilt, 3s 6d. bli 

q Tmorn a 2 OTN Ba ) Th al a ees ine enabdin 

The Sol RCES of STANDARD ENGLISH. DY | ** MACMILLAN and CO.'s ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of Books suitable for Counc 
T. L. KINGTON-OLIPHANT. Globe 8yvo, 6s. [This day, Presentation will be forwarded post free on receipt of 3 stamps. 
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